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Whiting engineers are continually improving 
crane design to take advantage of the newest devel- 
opments of mechanical and electrical engineering. 
For example, today’s Whiting Cranes embody the 
features illustrated above: 


FLUID DRIVE to eliminate shock to motors and drive 
mechanism, reducing both motor and maintenance 
costs. 
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FULL-VISION CAB that permits the operator to see 


in all directions, including straight down. 


MAGNETIC CONTROLS to get rid of bulky, awkward 


drum controllers, and eliminate high voltage in 
the cab. 


For a more complete description of these advanced 
Whiting Crane features, write for Crane Unit 71. 
Whiting Corporation, 15643 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 





How many 


UNCOUNTED 
OPPORTUNITIES 
HAVE YOU ...l0 increase 


your product’s sales? 


Give a product a useful new feature... give 
it the ability to supply to its users exact 
facts-in-figures on its performance or produc- 
tion...and you apply a powerful booster 
to sales. 

This has been proved to manufacturers in 
almost every industry who have built Veeder- 
Root Counters into their products as integral 
parts, to count everything from coins inserted 
to parts produced. Few counter uses are alike 
...Mmany were not apparent at all until a 


Veeder-Root 
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Veeder-Root engineer was called in to see if 
he could figure one out. And today, it’s worth 
anyone’s time to find out if he can count his 
way to new sales (perhaps even new markets) 
with the competitive selling advantages 
gained by built-in Veeder-Root Countrol. 
How about your products? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veedet-Root of Canada, Lrd., 955 St. James Srreet, 
Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


























ud the Scenes. 


Line’s Shorter 


Today’s issue is no doubt being read 
by very few people on the date of 
publication. About half the popula- 
tion is out trying to murder the other 
half on the highways and byways, 
so there are very few of us left to 
work. However, all 204 of you readers 
will probably be back in harness by 
Tuesday, so we’re hopefully address- 
ing our remarks to you all. Since 
this is the opening of the summer 
season, we should probably be breezy 
in our colyume this week. As a mat- 
ter of fact, things don’t look too bad 
around here. Across the street the 
line of unemployed worming its way 
into the compensation bureau has 
dwindled to almost nothing, and the 
street is no longer clogged with their 
automobiles. 


Ipchol, Smipchol, It’s Great 


From behind the iron curtain in 
North Korea comes a report of an 
amazing new development. This 
comes from the Communist radio up 
there, and of course must be ac- 
cepted as gospel, Russian style. 
They've found some new stuff called 
“ipchol”. You take some pig iron, 
mix it with ipchol, heat in an elec- 
tric furnace for 7 hours, and lo, be- 
hold, it’s steel. We expect next to 
hear that you can also take some 
iron ore, mix it with ipchol, and it 
will come out pig iron. That could go 
on and on—in fact, ipchol may be 
the stuff that alchemists and their 
descendants have been chasing for 
the past several centuries. Added to 
all the other things invented by prom- 
inent Russians, including Marconi’s 
wireless, Bell’s telephone and 
Wrights’ aeroplane, now can be added 
ipchol. If they can produce it in quan- 
tity, it would probably pay off the 
lend-lease account in a few months. 


Our Complex Worries 


If you are given to worrying about 
the future, here’s a juicy new sub- 
ject which you can sink your worry 
warts into and really work up a good 
one. Walter Carroll, over at Republic 
Steel, says that Guy Hubbard's recent 
treatise on technical societies, which 
pointed out how special interests 
within one technical group often gen- 
erate a new society, is not worth 
worrying about. Accorditig to Mr. 
Carroll, the trouble is just the op- 
posite. He quotes an article from one 
of the daily newspapers where an 
editorial writer, apparently dreaming 
thoughts beyond his ken, forecasts 
the future of the steel industry, and 


for that matter, of all metalworking, 
something like this: “Imagine a big 
field on which a machine would be 
digging for ore. The machine would 
drag the stuff out of the earth, re- 
fine it and otherwise process it un- 
til at the end another section of the 
machine would stamp out parts and 
actually put them together.” There 
you have it, folks. We’re not arguing 
with the possibility of such a ma- 
chine’s ultimate existence and oper- 
ation—not at all. It’s highly improb- 
able right now, true, but maybe 
some day that principle will be in use. 
What we're thinking about as a real 
source of worry is the elimination of 
all these technical societies which op- 
erate in this metalworking industry 
of ours. With only one machine doing 
the whole job from mine to finished 
product, what point would there be 
in having separate organizations? 
And as long as we’re going to reor- 
ganize the technological hierarchy of 
our industry into one integrated unit, 
perhaps we ought to give it a name 
commensurate with the activity which 
that future society will require of it. 
We might just call it the Society of 
Button Shovers, for example. Now 
there’s something worth worrying 
about! 


End of the Book 


Just to satisfy our curiosity, we 
looked in last week’s book to see 
what the final editorial item was. We 
found a lot of interesting things on 
the final editorial page, including the 
fact that the Smith Gin Co. is build- 
ing a $115,000 gin mill at Odem, Tex. 
That’s not what you're thinking, 
either. It’s cotton! But the last item 
of all is a price quotation on technical 
molybdic-oxide, which is currently 
running 95c per pound of contained 
moly, f.o.b. Washington, Pa. 


Puzzle Corner 


As Ralph Pappenheimer and many 
others of you discovered, the gals of 
two weeks ago were a bit on the 
youngish side, having as respective 
ages 8, 5 and 3 years. This week we 
are climbing an escalator. Just ahead 
of us are a professor and his wife. 
They started out at the bottom to- 
gether, but every time she took one 
step, he took two. At the top they 
compared notes, found he had taken 
28 steps to her 21. How many steps 
were in view at one time on the 


escalator ? 
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This large stainless steel tank end being spun to the 
desired radius is made up of standard width sheets of 
‘“‘18-8’’ welded together and the welds ground smooth. 


(Below) Another large stainless steel tank end, 
already spun to shape, shown here being polished. 





Over the years, Interna- 
tional Nickel has accum- 
ulated a fund of useful 
information on the prop- 
erties, treatment, fabri- 

wane wane cation and performance 
of engineering alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, 
bronzes, nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys containing 
nickel. Write for “ List A”’ of available publications. 








ERE is austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steel, Type 305, 
being spun into a huge tank end. Another, of Type 302... 
spun to shape and receiving a polish...is pictured at the left. 
These large units attest to the adaptability of austenitic stain- 
less steels to this method of fabrication. 

Types 302, 304, and especially Type 305, lend themselves well 
to modern spinning operations according to the producers of these 
tank ends, Milwaukee Metal Spinning Company (Spincraft) of 
Milwaukee 8, Wisc. On a production basis, this company spins 
heads and ends for milk storage tanks ranging from 36 to 102 
inches in diameter. 

This is only one of many applications in which advantage may 
be taken of the various useful properties of chromium-nickel stain- 
less steels. 

You can trim bulk and deadweight by specifying correct types 
of stainless. They are strong yet tough, moreover, they resist wear 
and abrasion. 

You get long service life because these alloys are resistant to 
attack by nearly all oxidizing acid conditions. They assure long, 
trouble-free performance of equipment, and hygienic cleanliness 
as well as economy in food, drug, chemical and other process 
industries. 

Leading steel companies produce austenitic chromium-nickel 
stainless steels in all commercial forms. A list of sources of supply 
will be furnished on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. ‘'tss'' 
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Need Understanding 


If it were possible to take samples of all of the excellent addresses pre- 
sented at the 57th general meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute in 
New York last week and to send them to a laboratory, as one does samples 
of a heat of steel, the report from the laboratory would show that these ad- 
dresses contained, in addition to normal proportions of the traditional elements, 
a higher percentage than heretofore of two special ingredients. 

These two ingredients are, first, complete confidence within the steel in- 
dustry that its management is doing an excellent job in running the internal af- 
fairs of its business and, secondly, great concern as to what the industry can 
do to make’its policies and actions better understood by its employees, the public 
and the government. 

Almost everybody will agree with the warning issued by Walter S. Tower, 
president of the institute, that steelmakers probably will continue to be the 
targets of “economic harpies’” no matter how good a job the industry does in 
serving the public interest. Most persons also will believe in the sincerity of 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer when he stated flatly that “contrary 
to any rumor you may have heard, the government never intended to take over 
the steel business of the United States.” 

But more important than what the “economic harpies’” say or what any 
present official of the government may say currently is the attitude of the people. 
Their will will prevail in the long run. If they continue to mistrust business 
and choose to follow the trend of most other nations, then we will drift farther 
into socialism and into nationalization of the steel industry. 

That is one reason why it was refreshing to hear Clarence B. Randall, 
president of Inland Steel Co., propose that the industry embark on a new search 
for risk money and understanding. The two are really one and the same thing, 
he explained, because ‘a man who invests his money with us will automatically 
get understanding.” 

However practical or otherwise this suggestion may be, it has the merit 
of focusing attention upon two great needs of the steel industry. These needs 
are money and understanding. Of the two, the latter is by far the more im- 


portant. 


* * ” 
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PIECEMEAL ADJUSTMENT: £&éi- 
tors of this publication have just queried rep- 
resentative metalworking companies as to the 
business outlook. The study covered a cross 
section of metal fabricators and manufacturers 
of machinery, electrical equipment, transporta- 
tion equipment and instruments. No primary 
metal producers or primary automobile manu- 
facturers were included in the survey. 

The returns range from optimism to bearish- 
ness. Of those who expressed opinions on the 
business outlook, 23 per cent expect business to 
improve during the next seven months, 34 per 


cent anticipate no marked change and 43 per 
cent think business will get worse. 

Four out of five companies report backlogs 
of orders have declined. New orders booked 
last month were below those received last De- 
cember or in April, 1948. Steel inventories, 
measured in days of operations, have increased 
steadily during the past year. Of the companies 
reporting 55 per cent have cut selling prices 
from 1 to 20 per cent. The average reduction 
is from 5 to 10 per cent. 

These returns are encouraging in at least one 
respect. The fact that 57 per cent expect busi- 
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ness to hold at present levels or improve and 
that 43 per cent expect further declines sug- 
gests that the adjustment of individual com- 
panies to new conditions is being staggered 
over an extended period. Some are farther ad- 
vanced in the adjustment process than are 
others. The promise of “ups” to partially offset 
the “downs” is a favorable sign. —p. 27 


* 


JOBBERS ARE REALISTIC: _ Discus- 


sion at the 40th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Steel Warehouse Association at Atlantic 
City centered around the problem of adjusting 
operations to meet the conditions of the present 
buyers’ market. 

Walter S. Doxsey, president of the association, 
outlined realistically the various factors in- 
volved in this adjustment. He told warehouse- 
men that demand for steel will not override sup- 
ply in the foreseeable future, that the percen- 
tage of steel output distributed through ware- 
houses henceforth cannot be expected to be as 
high as it was during the recent period of steel 
scarcity and that the number of steel outlets, 
which increased from 1400 to more than 2000 
since V-J Day, will be reduced sharply as a re- 
sult of competition. 

Some new factors will affect the pattern of 
warehouse operation in the future. High freight 
rates and Supreme Court rulings encourage 
small warehouses at remote points. The area 
served by the individual distributor may be 
smaller. In general, steel jobbers do not think 
that price reductions are warranted under pres- 
ent conditions. —p. 30 


WAR ON AIR POLLUTION: Recent 


experiences with smog in a number of indus- 
trial areas in the United States have brought 
about a new surge of interest in the problem of 
controlling air pollution. Not only are public 
officials more alert to violation of ordinances 
covering smoke and other air contaminators but 
industrial executives are more determined than 
ever to find means whereby their plants cannot 
be accused of contributing to undue air pollu- 
tion. 

As a result, many companies are attacking 
the smog problem with increased vigor. A 
smoke sleeve developed to capture smoke aris- 
ing from the charging of by-product coke ovens 
has been installed by one company in western 
Pennsylvania and another soon will be installed 
on ovens in Ohio. A steelmaker near Pittsburgh 
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has launched a program to combat smoke and 
dirt from coke ovens, blast furnaces and steam 
locomotives. Makers of electrostatic air clean- 
ers estimate that sales of their equipment in 
1949 will run far ahead of those in 1948. —p. 39 


* * * 


CONDUCT CLINIC ON PR: Down-to- 


earth comments on industry’s public relations 
problem were voiced at a clinic at Chicago spon- 
sored by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Clifford Hood, president of American Steel & 
Wire Co., said that salesmen of the free enter- 
prise system should know their product, as well 
as that of their competition, and sell it boldly 
and as aggressively as one would sell any other 
commodity. 

Robert Newcomb, partner, Newcomb & Sam- 
mons, criticized the quality of some industrial 
house organs, which run to meaningless social 
chit-chat and “blurred pictures of babies and 
fish.” Some union publications are doing a bet- 
ter job than many plant papers. He declared 
that a properly conducted house organ can ke 
very effective in explaining company policy to 
employees and in disseminating economic truths. 
However, employers must present their message 


in simple, understandable terms. —p. 33 
% * * 
IRON MINING IN DESERT: One of 


the oddest iron ore operations in the country 
is that of the Kaiser Co. Eagle mountain mine 
in the desert 15 miles north of Desert Center, 
Calif., and 164 rail miles from the Kaiser blast 
furnaces, steelworks and rolling mills at Fon- 
tana. 

Proven reserves at Eagle mountain are esti- 
mated at 25 million tons of ore analyzing about 
54 per cent iron content. One of three deposits, 
Bald Eagle, is mined by slicing down a moun- 
tain to uncover the ore which is transported by 
motor trucks to a crushing plant and rail head 
at the mountain’s base. The Kaiser railroad, 
which carries the ore 52 miles to a connection 
with the Southern Pacific, ranges in elevation 
from 190 feet below to 1372 feet above sea 
level. 

Currently 2000 tons of ore are shipped to 
Fontana daily. When the second blast furnace 
is blown in the daily movement will be stepped 
up to 4000 tons. —p. 60 
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HOW’S BUSINESS— Nearly three out of five metalworking executives 
canvassed by STEEL believe business will improve or hold steady over the re- 
mainder of the year (p. 27). They report that incoming orders, shipments and 
backlogs are lower than a few months or a year ago. Steel inventories, 
measured in days of operations, are higher. Prices have been reduced by half 
the companies, with some now entering the second round of price reductions 
. . .. Dwindling demand for merchant iron (p. 28) has caused Republic Steel 
to take a Cleveland stack out indefinitely . . . . Some metalworking com- 
panies which cut back operations earlier this year when inventories of finished 
goods began to pile up now find such inventories have been assimilated and are 
stepping up operations to keep pace with current demand (p. 28). 


RETURN TO PREWAR— Warehouse steel distributors, meeting in Atlantic City 
last week, acknowledged that their share of total steel distribution is returning 
to the prewar pattern (p. 30). In the future, more attention will be paid to 
soliciting the orders of the smaller users, which many consider the rightful 
province of the warehouse. Some of the fly-by-night operators in the trade are 
expected to fade out of the picture. 


WORKERS, FARMERS AS CAPITALISTS— Heavy industry must look to the 
two most politically powerful groups in America for their future new capital, 
American Iron & Steel Institute members were told (p. 31) by Clarence B. 
Randall. If the savings of these two groups are invested in industry, better polit- 
ical understanding will be assured. Until then, industry probably will continue 
a target for “economic harpies.” 


PR NEED OVERHAULING?— Public relations programs of industry generally 
came in for a critical appraisal at a clinic sponsored by Illinois manufacturers 
(p. 33). The finger was pointed at house organs and other management media 
which pass along meaningless social chit-chat, “blurred pictures of babies and 
fish” and pompous platitudes by company heads under the guise of public re- 
lations. Held in favorable contrast was the labor press, which, with all its 
many faults, often is more effective than employers’ media. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL— Out of the smoke and smog of manufacturing 


centers is emerging a new industry (p. 39) designed for cleaning up the atmos- 
phere. Companies making air cleaners and similar pollution control apparatus 
see themselves on the threshold of a vast expansion ... . An increasing number 
of companies are becoming attentive to the problems arising from smoke and 
dirt . . . Two steel companies are installing “smoke sleeves” at coke plants. 


MORE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS— Competition among automakers in 


the immediate future promises to center around transmissions, as well as prices. 
Studebaker’s new torque-converter type (p. 41), to be made by Borg-Warner, 
will be watched closely, as will the new Packard Ultramatic. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral Motors is reported readying a new automatic for next year’s Chevrolets. 


FOREIGN— Materials handling equipment and other apparatus to raise pro- 
duction rates commanded attention at the British Industries Fair (p. 37). Al- 
though Britain’s steel output may rise to more than 17 million tons this year, 
it still will be 3 million tons short of what is needed. . . . Indian officials are 
studying recommendations for a large-scale steel expansion . . . . Canadian 
demand still exceeds output. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Caterpillar Tractor Co. has started full 
production of diesels at its new Peoria plant (p. 44) . . . . Bethlehem Steel is 


building a new battery of coke ovens, new ore handling facilities and other 
equipment at Sparrows Point (p. 44) . . . . General Motors has reduced auto 
prices for the second time this year (p. 42) simultaneously with making a wage 
adjustment under its cost-of-living contract with the union .... A new engine 
advisory committee has been named (p. 36) by the Munitions Board... . 
Proposals for stockpiling scrap have been shelved temporarily (p. 34). 
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Quick Service on Stainless 
Bars, Tubing, Sheets, etc. 


Your nearby Ryerson plant is a quick, convenient 
source for everything in stainless steel. Bars, plates, 
sheets, tubing, pipe and other stainless products in 
many types and finishes are on hand for immediate 
shipment. And stainless from Ryerson stocks means 
Allegheny stainless, the time-tested product of Amer- 
ica’s oldest stainless producer. 

Durable Allegheny stainless steel provides depend- 
able protection against corrosion and high heat re- 
sistance. Its versatility, gleaming beauty and im- 
mediate availability frequently make it the practical 
metal for many uses where other steels are usually 
specified. 

Expert technical assistance in determining the kind 
of stainless best suited to your special needs is avail- 
able at all thirteen Ryerson plants. You can rely on 
it because more than a quarter of a century of stain- 





less experience stands behind the recommendations 
of Ryerson stainless specialists. 

So draw on complete Ryerson Allegheny Stainless 
stocks and be assured of quick shipment, anywhere 
—and dependable service. Contact the nearest Ryer- 
son plant for all your requirements. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, PLATES-—Sheared & U. M., 

angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


TUBING—Seamless & weld- SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
edmechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


> RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York © Boston ¢* Philadelphia ©* Detroit ¢ Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Pittsburgh ¢ Buffalo * Chicago © Milwaukee © St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Era of competition has returned. Volume of incoming busi- 


ness lower. 


Backlogs, still substantial, are diminishing. 


Half of manufacturers have reduced selling prices. Some 


report inventories of finished goods assimilated 


MAJORITY of metalworking execu- 
tives believe business will hold steady 
or will improve during the remainder 
of 1949. 

A sizable minority, however, ex- 
pects volume to drop further and 
conditions to become more competi- 
tive as the year progresses. 

Four out of five companies report 
backlogs of unfilled orders have di- 
minished. 

New orders booked last month are 
below those received in December 
and in April, 1948. 

Shipments also have declined. 

Steel inventories, measured in days 
of operations, have increased steadily 
during the past year. 

Slightly more than half of metal- 
working companies have cut prices, 
with reductions generally ranging be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent. 

These are some of the highlights 
of a survey of representative metal- 
working companies by STEEL. The 
study covered a large cross section 
of metal fabricators, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, transportation 
equipment and instrument manufac- 
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turers. Primary metal producers and 
primary automobile manufacturers 
were excluded from the survey. 

Opinions Vary Widely—Comments 
by the metalworking’ executives 
range from high optimism to busi- 
ness bearishness. Twenty-three per 
cent expect business to get better 
during the next seven months; 
34 per cent anticipate no marked 
change; 43 per cent think business 
will become worse. 

Many of the executives point out 
that an extremely competitive situa- 
tion already exists in their fields and 
that emphasis is being placed on two- 
fisted selling and in watching costs 
all along the line. 

On the brighter side, some point 
out that they cut back production too 
sharply early in the year, that in- 
ventories of finished goods have been 
depleted and that it has become 
necessary to step up operations to 
meet demand. 

Others say they still are working 
at a high rate against substantial 
backlogs. 

New Orders Drop — Bookings of 
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new business in April fell off for 
most companies. Three out of four 
report April orders were less than 
in the same month a year ago. 

About half the reporting companies 
said new orders booked in April ex- 
ceeded those received last December. 
Aggregate volume booked in April, 
however, was. substantially lower 
than in December. 

Shipments last month were mod- 
erately lower than in either Decem- 
ber or April, 1948. 

Backlogs Dwindle — Eighty-seven 
per cent of companies questioned 
say backlogs of unfilled orders are 
lower now than they were last Decem- 
ber, and 80 per cent report unfilled 
orders are less than they were a 
year ago. Aggregate backlogs of 
the companies surveyed are 65 per 
cent of what they were a year ago. 

Steel Stocks Higher — Average 
steel inventories of the metalworking 
companies questioned now are equiva- 
lent to 113 days at the present level 
of operations. This compares with 
105 days on Jan. 1 and with 86 
days on Apr. 30, 1948. 

Although many companies have re- 
duced the physical volume of steel 
on hand, the lower rate of operations 
prevailing indicates an increase when 
measured in days of operation. Other 
companies say they have increased 
the physical volume of steel in stock 
since deliveries from mills became 
easier. 

Many Cut Prices—Fifty-five per 
cent of companies say they have cut 
selling prices this year to counter- 
act the slump in demand. Average 
reduction falls in the 5 to 10 per 
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cent range although reductions range 
from 1 to 20 per cent. 


Most of the remaining 45 per cent 
have taken no action on prices and 
contend that high fixed labor costs 
make downward adjustments diffi- 
cult. A few companies, mostly manu- 
facturers of tools, have raised prices. 

A limited number of manufacturers 
report they have made or are mak- 
ing the second round of price reduc- 
tions to meet competition. 


Executives Comment — In com- 
menting on the business outlook, most 
metalworking executives admit free- 
ly that competition has become much 
keener since the beginning of the 
year. 


“There is still plenty of business 
to be had, but it’s harder to get,” 
says one manufacturer. 

“We are giving our sales force a 
thorough overhauling. The months 
ahead are going to require a real 
selling job,” states a machinery 
maker. 


“Our shipments and orders have 
been adversely affected by strikes 
which have tied one of our principal 
suppliers,” says an auto parts maker. 
“Now we are wondering whether we 
will be able to recapture our market 
when the strike is settled, or whether 
our customers will continue with the 
new suppliers they took on during 
the strike.” 


“Business is off—substantially 
from what it was last year. But 
we still are doing twice the volume 
we had before the war,” says another 
manufacturer. 


“Whether we like it or not, com- 
petition has returned. Maybe it will 
be a healthful thing.” 


Republic Stack Down 


Cleveland blast furnace taken 
off as demand for merchant iron 
diminishes 


CONTINUATION of light demand 
for foundry pig iron following a sharp 
decline in ordering earlier this year 
forced the closing down at Cleveland 
last week of a blast furnace Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. has been using in 
merchant iron production. 

The furnace, No. 2, is one of two 
Republic used in Cleveland to pro- 
duce foundry iron, Production of 
foundry iron will continue in No. 3 
furnace. Those two stacks, each with 
a rated daily capacity of 550 tons of 
iron, are the smallest of Republic’s 
five blast furnaces at Cleveland. 

The company stated that no change 
will be made in its steel operating 
rate as a result of the shutting down 
of the No. 2 furnace inasmuch as it 
had been assigned to the production 
of foundry grades of iron rather than 
basic iron for steelmaking. 


Plant To Close Permanently 


SOME 400 employees at American 
Stove Co.’s Harvey, Ill., division have 
come face-to-face with the meaning 
of “retrenchment.” Reasons behind 
the company’s decision to close its 
Harvey facilities permanently were 
explained recently to union repre- 
sentatives and to Harvey’s mayor 
by President Arthur Stockstrom. 
Stating that economic conditions 
could not be ignored and that the 
company’s facilities at St. Louis are 
ample to take care of all domestic 
range production now or in the fore- 





mand. 


schools. 


dependent customers. 





CUTBACK TOO SHARP; OPERATIONS STEPPED UP 


BUSINESS IS BETTER than had been expected, and as a result Re- 
public Steel Corp.’s Berger Mfg. Division at Canton, O., is unable to 
make as prompt deliveries as it would like on its line of kitchen cabinets. 

When demand for household appliances and equipment began to 
weaken late in 1948 the division pared its production to a level deter- 
mined on a basis of past experience. However, that cut has proved to 
be too sharp, and now the division finds it necessary to step up opera- 
tions somewhat at its No. 2 plant at Canton to get into line with de- 


At the Berger Division’s No. 1 plant at Canton there is a seven- 
months backlog of orders for steel lockers. This demand comes large- 
ly from industrial plants and schools. Because of the increased birth 
rate of the past several years and an increasing school enrollment, the 
Berger division foresees a strong future demand for lockers for schools. 
Currently, 35 pér cent of the division’s locker business is coming from 


Increased availability of steel is facilitating production in the di- 
vision’s two plants. Officials of the division pointed out that during the 
heavy postwar demand for steel Republic held its manufacturing di- 
vision plants down to the same basis of allocation as prevailed for in- 
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seeable future, Mr. Stockstrom ex- 
plained that more efficient operations 
will be obtained by combining the 
two plants. He declared it will be 
the company’s intention in selling 
the Harvey facility to have it occu- 
pied by a concern which will furnish 
employment rather than use it for 
warehousing purposes. Only key per- 
sonnel will be transferred to St. Louis. 

American Stove, which has oper- 
ated a manufacturing facility in the 
Chicago area for 52 years, will close 
the division on Aug. 1. 


Lukens Drops 200 Employees 


DECLINE in orders has made it 
necessary for Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., to dismiss 250 em- 
ployees. These constitute somewhat 
less than 5 per cent of the 5369 em- 
ployees the company had Feb. 19. 
With more than 5100 employees re- 
maining, the company has almost 
2% times the number it had ten 
years ago. 


Closes Plants for Week 


TO REDUCE an excess of finished 
inventory, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
O., kept its five plants, all in Ohio, 
closed last week. Two of the plants 
are in Lorain, two are in Elyria, and 
one is in Bucyrus. Production was 
scheduled to be resumed May 31. 


650 Laid Off by Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp. has 
laid off an additional 650 employees 
at Mansfield, O., because of a lack of 
orders. Since January, the reduc- 
tions made by all Westinghouse 
plants total 3450 employees. 


National Tube Cuts Back 


NATIONAL Tube Co. has curtailed 
operations at Gary specialties division 
due to declining demand. Cut back 
will result in reduced work-week for 
some employees and possibly fur- 
loughing of 500. 


Nickel Output To Be Cut 


BECAUSE of reduced demand, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
plans to cut nickel output by 10 per 
cent. 

On June 1 the company is closing 
its one reverberatory furnace at its 
Copper Cliff smelter in Canada. This, 
the company said, will mean a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in nickel output. 


Tin Plate Output Cut 


TIN PLATE production by Republic 
Steel Corp., Cieveland, has been low- 
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ered from 100 per cent of capacity to 
75 per cent as a result of reduced 
ordering by can makers, who are 
reported to be decreasing their inven- 
tories of raw material. 

Demand for tin cans has been re- 
ported affected by a considerable 
carryover of canned goods from last 
season, with a result can makers’ in- 
ventories of plate were too large. 

Republic produces electrolytic tin 
plate at Niles, O., and hot dip tin 
plate at nearby Warren, O. 


Business Is Better 


Truscon Steel Co. goes to six- 
day week in one department 
and expands others 


IN CONTRAST to the “unwinding” 
process current in so many businesses 
today, one of Republic Steel Corp.’s 
fabricating subsidiaries, Truscon Steel 
Co., has boosted operations in the 
bar joist department of its Youngs- 
town plant from a five-day to a six- 
day pace, with three shifts per day. 
That department had been on a five- 
day week since November. 

The expanded rate of operations is 
made possible by a continuing sub- 
stantial demand for bar joists and 
by the increased availability of steel 
for fabricating that product. Over- 
time rates will be paid for work on 
the sixth day. 

Various other departments of Trus- 
con’s Youngstown plant have been 
stepping up operations by going from 
two shifts to three shifts per day 
in a five-day week, or by increasing 
the number of employees per shift. 
Of 400 employees laid off late last 
year, Truscon has been able to take 
back all but 150, according to D. K. 
Forsyth, works manager. Approxi- 
mately 1650 shop employees are now 
on the payroll at the Youngstown 
Truscon plant. 

Sales Rate Exceeds Record—Trus- 
con’s sales currently are at an an- 
nual rate of half a million dollars 
over 1948, the company’s record high 
year. Much of the company’s busi- 
ness is coming from the so-called 
monumental type of building con- 
struction—such as schools, colleges, 
hospitals and telephone buildings. 
Truscon also is filling an order for 
three of the world’s biggest radio- 
radar towers for the U. S. Air Force. 

Because of its experience in build- 
ing radio transmitting towers, Trus- 
con is getting a big share of the 
business of constructing towers for 
the growing television industry. 


TV Set Producers See Good Year 


MAKERS of parts for television and 
radio sets are expecting 1949 to be 
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Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, where these steel windows were being 

removed from a conveyor line continues to experience business good 

enough that sales are at an annual rate of a half million dollars over 

its record year of 1948. The company, a fabricating subsidiary of Re- 

public Steel Corp., has stepped up one department to a six-day week and 

in other departments has either increased the number of shifts or the 
number of employees 


one of their most profitable years de- 
spite declining radio set output. 

The peak year for overall television 
and radio production was 1947 when 
20 million radio sets and 175,000 TV 
receivers were turned out. Last year 
radio output dropped to 16.5 million 
sets and television production neared 
the million mark. That trend is ex- 
pected to continue this year. 


The Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion estimated 1949 production of 
radio sets will be 10 million units and 
TV output about 2 million sets. The 
2 million television sets will require 
as many overall component parts as 
the 20 million radio unit production 
of 1947. 


Television Set Prices Drop 


TELEVISION receiver price cuts of 
about $45 a set have been made by 
Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


GE Increases Discounts 


REDUCTIONS in net prices ranging 
from one-half of 1 per cent to 7 per- 
cent on polyphase and direct current 
electric motors and generators from 
one to 200 horsepower will be real- 
ized by most purchasers as a result 
of a new motor and control sales 
and discount plan of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

The plan extends increased dis- 


counts to most purchasers served by 
the company. The reductions, the 
company said, represent more than 
$1 million in annual savings to these 
customers. 


Frigidaire Cuts Prices 


PRICES of 13 household refrigera- 
tor models have been reduced from 
$5 to $23 by General Motors Corp.’s 
Frigidaire Division, Dayton,O. M.M. 
Roberts, general manager of Frigid- 
aire, said the new prices bring the 
retail cost for Frigidaire household 
refrigerators down to the 1939 av- 
erage of about $32 a cubic foot. 


Extras Cut on Stainless Steel 


GAGE EXTRAS on light-gage stain- 
less sheet were reduced last week by 
Washington Steel Corp., Washington, 
Pa. 

The reductions, starting with 27- 
gage and extending through 36-gage, 
result in savings to the purchaser of 
from 11.66 per cent to 26.67 per cent 
per square foot of sheet. 


Building Wire Prices Fall 


BUILDING WIRE has been reduced 
in price by another 10 to 15 per cent 
by General Cable Corp., New York. 
This makes the total cut for build- 
ing wire 35 to 40 per cent since the 
beginning of the year. 
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Distributors See Prewar Pattern Return 


Warehouse operators resigned to drop in volume from post- 
war levels, and in share of steel distribution. Prepare to 
solicit small orders, which they consider rightful province 


STEEL warehouse operators are 
acutely conscious of the return of 
the buyers’ market. The day of the 
easy sale is over, they know. From 
now on the going will be much rough- 
er than it has been since before the 
war, and in the struggle for sur- 
vival a lot of fly-by-night distributors 
are going to fall by the wayside. 

That was the general tenor of 
thinking of the 40th annual meeting 
of the American Steel Warehouse As- 
sociation at the Ritz-Carlton, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., May 23-24, which at- 
tracted record attendance. 

Biggest problem before the indus- 
try today concerns its adjustment to 
the slower tempo of demand which is 
accompanying the return to more 
normal market conditions. 


President Walter S. Doxsey blunt- 
ly told the meeting demands for steel 
will not override supply in the fore- 
seeable future and that the prewar 
pattern of warehouse participation in 
overall steel distribution will replace 
the postwar experience. 

Postwar Volume High—-As shown 
in the accompanying chart, ware- 
houses distributed substantially larger 


major product tonnages, percentage- 
wise, during the postwar period than 
they did prewar. But this isn’t the 
only gage of the rarefied atmosphere 
in which the industry has been soar- 
ing since the war. In 1940 dollar 
sales of a selected number of typical 
warehouses amounted to $50 million. 
In 1948 these same distributors’ sales 
totaled $250 million. They did as 
much business in that one year as 
they did in five years like 1940, 
and even when this dollar volume 
is adjusted to a ton basis, the ratio 
is better than 3 to 1. 

The steel distributors are resigned 
to a drop in volume from inflated 
postwar levels. They know that with 
the steel scarcity past many of the 
abnormally large orders they have 
been handling since the war will 
from now on be serviced directly by 
the mills. Average size of warehouse 
orders is bound to drop, distributor 
participation in overall shipments 
shrinking correspondingly. 

Some Over-Expansion—There is no 
question the steel warehouse industry 
faces the consequences of over-ex- 
pansion in certain areas. In some 
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directions the growth has been nor- 
mal; in others it has been opportunis- 
tic and transitory. Total number of 
steel outlets has increased since the 
war from about 1400 to more than 
2000. 


However, this doesn’t mean that 
the excess of jobbers in relation to 
demand will be quickly and easily 
overcome. Far from it. Greatly in- 
creased freight rates have compressed 
the marketing areas of individual 
jobbers, and aside from the handi- 
caps imposed by adverse rulings of 
the Supreme Court with respect to 
freight absorption, higher freight 
costs have encouraged and will con- 
tinue to encourage the establishment 
of many small warehouses at outly- 
ing points, thus contracting the mar- 
kets heretofore served by long-estab- 
lished operators. 

Price Cuts Not Warranted—As a 
general thing, steel jobbers do not 
think price reductions are warranted 
under present market conditions. Of 
course, good merchandising dictates 
disposal of inferior and unwanted 
items at a sacrifice, if necessary. But 
a general price reduction is not jus- 
tified as yet in light of the stability 
exhibited in mill prices, 

An outstanding feature of the 
meeting was a panel discussion of 
how f.o.b. pricing has affected steel 
warehouse buying and selling. Dis- 
cussion was led by A. W. Herron Jr., 
Pittsburgh, and was participated in 
by James D. Taylor, California chap- 
ter; Johns Congdon, New England; 
Peter Capio, New York; Wallace D. 
Hall, Philadelphia; W. B. Huntley, 
Buffalo; J. W. Schlendorf, northern 
Ohio; Frank Pidgeon, South; Marvin 
B. Marsh, Kansas City; Lawrence C. 
Klump, Texas. 

Officers Elected—-Mr. Doxsey was 
re-elected president of the association 
to serve his ninth successive term. 
C. H. Bradley, W. J. Holliday Co., 
Indianapolis, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee, while James 
D. Taylor, Taylor & Spotswood Co., 
San Francisco, and F. W. Krebs, Su- 
per Steels Inc., Cleveland, were 
named vice presidents, Fred C. Flosi, 
A. M. Castle & Co., was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Honorary memberships in the as- 
sociation were given for outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
the organization to six men who have 
retired from active business. They 
are: Guy P. Bible, Horace F. Potts 
Co., Philadelphia; A. C. Castle, A. M. 
Castle & Co., Chicago; George Gibbs, 
Gibbs Steel Co., Milwaukee; Charles 
Heggie, U. S. Steel Supply Co., Chica- 
go; Charles Kramer, U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Co., Newark, N. J.; Ralph J. Stay- 
man, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 
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Farmers, Labor as Industry's Partners? 


New risk capital to come from these politically powerful 
groups, Steel Institute members told. Broadening of owner- 
ship base may bring better understanding for industry 


RISK capital for the future growth 
of heavy industry may have to come 
from the savings of the workers and 
the farmers, the two most politically 
powerful groups in the country. 

When and if this takes place, in- 
dustry may obtain a better under- 
standing, for the owners of a business 
seldom want it nationalized or too 
seriously interfered with by the gov- 
ernment. 

Until then, industry can expect to 
remain the target for ‘economic har- 
pies” regardless of the excellence of 
its performance. 

These were some of the thoughts 
placed before the 57th general meeting 
of the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, May 25-26. 

Look to Farmers, Workers—The 
steel industry must look to the two 
most powerful political groups in 
America, the worker and the farmer, 
for its future financing, said Clarence 
B. Randall, president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

Taxation, he said, has made the few 
remaining rich negligible as a source 
of money. The worker and the farm- 
er in the aggregate have sufficient 
savings to relieve the capital stress 
in heavy industry. But at the present, 
neither of these groups is devoting 
its savings to the purchase of com- 
mon stocks of steel companies. 

Heavy industry needs both the 
money and the understanding of 
these two groups. 

Mr. Randall offered the suggestion 
that the money and the understand- 
ing which he cited as the industry’s 
needs are really one and the same 
thing. “By this I mean that a man 
who invests his money with us will 
automatically get understanding. I 
know of no stockholder in our busi- 
ness who wants to liquidate the com- 
pany, or who desires to have it na- 
tionalized.” 

As between the worker and farmer, 
Mr. Randall said, ‘““‘The worker must 
obviously be our primary responsi- 
bility. Our first effort must be di- 
rected toward him. We know that 
even on the basis of prewar costs 
it required $10,000 of new money to 
provide an extra job, but he doesn’t. 
And if he does, he doesn’t see that it 
is any concern of his. 

“Quite frankly, I have no idea 
whatever of how best to sell common 
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stock to the worker. I can, however, 
suggest some bench marks. 

No Employer Pressure—‘‘One thing 
is certain and that is that there must 
be no employer pressure. Our job is 
to explain, and to create an atmos- 
phere of understanding, but the ac- 
tion must be altogether voluntary on 
the part of the worker. He must take 
the risk eagerly because his self- 
interest is aroused, but he must do it 
with his eyes open. He will obvious- 
ly need help on the mechanics. Few 
steel plant employees know the name 
of a dealer in securities, and yet our 
objective must be if possible to help 
educate the public to the usual meth- 
ods of trade.” 

Farmer Offers Special Problem— 
The farmer presents a very special 
and different problem. “It will not 
be easy to draw him into direct 
partnership with the steel industry 
by persuading him to buy our com- 
mon stocks, but the resulting benefit 
to the cause of free enterprise will 
be worth tremendous effort.” 

Steelmakers were told they prob- 
ably will remain the target of “eco- 
nomic harpies’” and will face the 
issue of government intrusion in spite 
of their record high production and 
large scale expansion, by Walter S. 
Tower, institute president. 

“Ideas may lie dormant, or change 
direction, but zealous planners are 
persistent and patient, They rarely 
let their ideas die,” said Mr. Tower. 
“The ‘economic harpies’ would pull 
steel down from its high place among 
the products of private initiative 
and enterprise by putting its future 
in the hands of untried theorists.” 

Mr. Tower pointed out that in the 
first four months of this year, steel 
output reached the rate of almost ‘96 
million tons a year, a figure which 
“must seem almost incredible to men 
in other parts of the world.” How- 
ever, he said, critics of the steel 
industry show a general lack of un- 
derstanding of the simple economics 
of steelmaking and have little con- 
cept of what makes the industry dif- 
ferent from others. 

“Failure to recognize these es- 
sential features in the economics of 
steel may explain part of the faulty 
theorizing about future steel supply, 
in which estimated needs have been 
figured from projections of top levels 
in abnormal periods. However, there 
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CHAIRMEN OF INSTITUTE TECHNICAL SESSIONS 





H. W. JOHNSON 
Vice President, 
Inland Steel Co. 


are some reasons for thinking that 
the subject of steel supply has been 
made to serve as a handy peg, on 
which little people playing with big 
ideas hang proposals for government 
controls or participation in industry, 
to fit the notion of a ‘planned econ- 
omy’ or ‘socialized industry’ ”. 

Surplus Suggested — The prospect 
in the steel industry today is “sug- 
gestive of potential surplus,” as a 
result of the industry’s continued high 
production, and there is “some feeling 
that supply may now be running 
ahead of actual current consump- 
tion,” said Mr. Tower. 

Speaking on the “Trend of the 
Times,” Hugh Morrow, chairman, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, warned of the undermining 
of the American way of life by so- 
called liberals acting under one guise 
or another. 

The country, he continued, is now 
spending more for government in 
one year than it cost to conduct 
World War I, or more than $111 
million daily. 

Hits Unequal Laws—‘The new or- 
der, having found that men were un- 
equal under equal laws, endeavored 
to make them equal under unequal 
laws,”’ said the speaker, with the re- 
sult that “no one suffers anything 
from inactivity.” 

American business concerns need 
more top executives who are more 
than good administrators, said Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Lamont University 
professor at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., at the industrial 
relations session, which was presided 
over by J. M. Larkin, vice president, 
industrial and public relations, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

In addition to being good adminis- 
trators, executives should be wise 
students of conditions and ideas, cap- 
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able of protecting business “from the 
kind of blunders which created the 
present hostile environment for bus- 
iness, able to hold their own in in- 
tellectual competition with the best 
thinkers of this age and qualified to 
assure that business contributes its 
proper share of the important ideas 
that determine the course of history.” 

Few periods in history, he said, 
have seen such rapid changes as the 
last century. This rapid rate of 
change is still going on, he said. He 
discussed briefly some of the princi- 
pal changes which have occurred in 
the economy and then a few of the 
problems which have been produced 
by these and other changes. 

Military Aid Drain Slight—Pro- 
gram to supply military assistance to 
Europe will have little effect upon 
this country’s total national economy, 
caid Karl T. Compton. 

Requirements for all security pro- 
grams, domestic and foreign, will 
amount to about 6 per cent of United 
States output of steel and aluminum. 
For copper, the requirements will ex- 
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ceed 15 per cent, Mr. Compton said. 

All foreign aid requirements, in- 
cluding military aid, will take less 
than 2 per cent of total steel produc- 
tion, less than 4 of 1 per cent of 
aluminum, somewhat more than 4 
per cent of copper, for which ECA 
requirements are sizable. 

Mr. Compton, who is chairman of 
the Research & Development Board, 
and chairman of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, delivered the 
third Charles M. Schwab Memorial 
lecture. 

May Reduce Military Spending— 
Mr. Compton believes that in the long 
run, the foreign aid programs will 
enable this country to lessen its 
military expenditures. However, he 
said this would not be realized for 
several years or until an adequate 
and co-ordinated defense system is 
establiched in Europe. 

Going Back to Normal—The cur- 
rent economic situation is in transi- 
tion from a high inflationary peak to 
a normal plateau, Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer said in his 
institute address Thursday evening. 
He cautioned against ill-considered, 
frightened action on the part of busi- 
ness and the public. “Our economy 
is very strong, American business is 
in a most healthy condition, econo- 
mic activity is at a high level and 
can remain so,” he said. 

Four technical sessions featured the 
afternoon’s program on Wednesday. 
They related respectively to increas- 
ing production in the open hearth, 
control of sulphur in steelmaking, 
research in steelmaking and general 
research (see p. 88). 

Edwin D. Martin, assistant man- 
ager of the metallurgical and inspec- 
tion department, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, was awarded the American 
Iron & Steel Institute medal. 
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What's Wrong with PR? 


Illinois manufacturers study 
weaknesses of programs for 
selling industry to public 


INDUSTRY’S public relations pro- 
grams were given a critical examina- 
tion at a clinic sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago May 19 and attended by 
more than 300 manufacturers. Speak- 
ers at the clinic pulled no punches in 
telling business what was wrong with 
their approach to the problem of sel- 
ling the public on the free enterprise 
system. 

Potentially fatal illnesses from 
which some of the current public 
relations work is suffering were di- 
agnosed by Elmer Walzer, financial 
editor, United Press, and Robert New- 
comb, Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago. 

Mr. Walzer quoted some replies he 
received from top public relations 
men to his question, “What’s wrong 
with public relations?” Through 
many of these answers ran the com- 
plaint which one expert put this way: 
“Corporation officials too often come 
with half-shut minds and half-shut 
fists. They are willing and able to 
make adequate appropriations for the 
introduction of a new product, but 
they too often are unwilling to do 
the same for a new idea. No corpora- 
tion to my knowledge has an ade- 
quate budget for even a good labor 
relations program, and this is only 
a quarter, at most, of its public re- 
lations program.” 

Blurred Pix of Fish and Babies— 
Mr. Newcomb criticized the quality of 
management’s communications media. 
House organs, for example, too often 
are devoted to meaningless social 
chit-chat and “blurred pictures of 
babies and fish.” Management state- 
ments too often are pompous and re- 


mote from the worker’s everyday life.. 


In contrast, said Mr. Newcomb, 
the labor press is devoting its atten- 
tion to problems of more social and 
economic significance. While hold- 
ing no brief for the union publications, 
he opined they are doing a better 
job than many company papers. 

He advised employers to forget the 
high-sounding but meaningless-to-em- 
ployees platitudes and to present 
their picture in simple, understand- 
able terms. 


Know Your Product—-The good 
salesman should know the product 
he is trying to sell—in this case free 
enterprise—and also the product the 
competition is peddling, said Clifford 
Hood, president, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. 

The competition to free enterprise, 
he said, is offering three philosophies: 
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1. That the theory of profit should 
be junked and replaced by social 
ownership; 2. that the government 
should be even more deeply involved 
in the affairs of business; 3. that 
union leaders should control prices 
to consumers and should take over an 
ever-increasing share of the duties of 
management. 


To meet this competition, said Mr. 
Hood, business should sell our en- 
terprise system. “Sell it with the same 
boldness and aggressiveness. that 
we're using to se!l our products. Sell 
it as you would any other commod- 
ity.” 


Watch Wage Talks 


Settlements may determine fu- 
ture course of business. Steel- 
workers ask 15 cents 


WAGE discussions, now starting in 
the metalworking and other indus- 
tries, may go far in determining the 
future course of business, industrial 
executives believe. 


Should substantial rate increases 
be granted, or should costly insur- 
ance and pension programs be 
granted, employers will face a ceri- 
ous dilemma. They cannot increase 
prices without meeting increasinz 
buyer resistance. On the other hand, 
profit margins at today’s level of 
business will not permit industry to 
absorb further cost increases. 


Steelworkers Ask 15 Cents—First 
indication of the wage demands of 
the United Steelworkers came in the 
union’s proposals to Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., for a 15- 
cent hourly increase, plus $150 a 
month pensions. 

Negotiations between the steel- 
workers and the Aluminum Co. of 
America started last week, although 
the union demands were not imme- 
diately revealed. 

Preliminary discussions between 
other leading steelmakers and the 
union are scheduled to start earlv 
in June. Inland Steel last week said 
it is willing to discuss both wages 
and social security issues. 

Coal Talks Start—Negotiations be- 
tween the Southern coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers 
got under way to a faltering start at 
Bluefield, W. Va., last week with 
the usual bickering. 

United States Steel Corp. has in- 
formed John L. Lewis that its rep- 
resentatives will discuss a new con- 
tract with the coal miners, prefer- 
ably after agreement is reached with 
commercial operators, or, if Lewis 
is adamant, before such an agree- 
ment is reached. 


Manganese from Slag 


Cleveland firm develops process 
to recover scarce steelmaking 
material from open-hearth slag 


NEW PROCESS for recovery of man- 
ganese from open-hearth slag may 
make every open-hearth slag dump 
a potential manganese mine and may 
ease the shortage of this material 
vital in steelmaking. Credit for the 
new development goes to Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Schoenlaub, vice president in 
charge of research, Sylvester & Co., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

Pending patents impose secrecy on 
details of the process. However, the 
slag is treated similarly to limestone 
in cement manufacture. It is passed 
through a crusher, gas-fired kiln, etc. 
Later it is subjected to the conven- 
tional mineral technique like that 
used in ore recovery, including jig- 
ging, flotation and classification. 


Central Plant Not Recommended— 
A. central processing plant is not 
recommended because of the likeli- 
hood that transportation costs would 
offset the savings in manganese re- 
covery. Instead, it is felt the recov- 
ery plant should be located at the 
steel works. A setup capable of proc- 
essing 300 tons of open-hearth slag 
daily will provide an economical op- 
eration. At present a pilot plant to 
process 10 to 20 tons daily is being 
planned. 

A 12-furnace open-hearth shop dis- 
cards about 200 pounds of slag per 
ton of steel containing about 4 to 
8 per cent metallic manganese de- 
pending upon the steel grade being 
made. A large percentage of the man- 
ganese in the heat finds its way to 
the dump. Based on an annual output 
of 90 million net tons of steel, about 
900,000 tons of manganese is shipped 
in steel and about 540,000 tons of 
manganese goes to the dump with 
slag. 

Steelmakers spend around 50 cents 
per ton to dispose of slag, but by 
investing $13 to $14 for processing 
the waste material they could recover 
an iron-manganese product analyzed 
at 33 per cent manganese, 61 per 
cent iron and 6 per cent carbon and 
valued on the market at $21 to $25 
per ton. If desirable, the high iron 
alloy can be further processed to ob- 
tain ferromanganese of standard an- 
alysis. The high phosphorus byprod- 
uct in the form of agricultural stone 
can be marketed to the farming in- 
dustry. 

When the process is ready for com- 
mercial application, Sylvester & Co. 
will grant operating licenses to ail 
interested steelmakers. 
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Administration shows inclination to respect businessmen’s 
desire for nongovernment insurance of risks in connection 
with Truman’s Point Four world program 


ADMINISTRATION planning for im- 
plementation of President Truman’s 
Point Four world program “for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth 
of undeveloped areas” does not con- 
template any provision for govern- 
ment reimbursement for losses suf- 
fered by private business firms or 
individuals from expropriation or any 
other cause. 

Rather, it leans toward establish- 
ment of some sort of mutual insur- 
ance system, supported by the inter- 
ested businesses, to protect American 
firms against losses from abnormal 
causes—such as expropriation, revo- 
lutions, riots and the like. 

This shift results from a canvass 
of opinion which shows that the ma- 
jority of businessmen are firmly op- 
posed to having the government re- 
imburse them for losses due to ab- 
normal causes. They say such an ar- 
rangement would bring the govern- 
ment in as a virtual partner, with 
authority to audit books, etc., and 
they do not want that. 

Assistance from Government- - 
Present planning envisages a setup 
under which the government would 
create the framework within which 
private business could function 
smoothly. This comprehends the ne- 
gotiation of treaties under which 
foreign governments would guarantee 
to compensate fairly in the event 
of expropriation of property or other 
assets of American business; setting 
up of central clearing house, perhaps 
in Washington, of information for the 
guidance of exporters, investors and 
manufacturers interested in doing 
business abroad; and working with 
other countries to stabilize foreign 
exchange so that dollars could be 
obtained in exchange for foreign cur- 
rencies without undue delay. 

As the program now stands, Con- 
gress would be called on to appropri- 
ate $68 million for the first year, with 
participating nations expected to lay 
out $34 million; the British, French, 
Dutch, Swedes and some others are 
expected to play active roles in im- 
parting their outstanding “know- 
hows” to those parts of the world 
needing such help. Of the $68 million 
the United States would put in, $19 
million is earmarked to go to the 
Department of Agriculture. This is 
because at the outset the Point Four 
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program would aim at getting larger 
and more efficient food production in 
backward areas. Other features of 
the American government investment 
at the outset would be concerned with 
health and education, and construc- 
tion of highways, power plants and 
distribution systems, irrigation sys- 
tems, hospitals, schools and other 
activities of a fundamental character. 

Long-Range Salesmanship—‘“If we 
Sell a steel plow to a man in a back- 
ward country who now is using a 
wooden plow, we want him to be 
healthy enough to work with the 
plow, and we want him sufficiently 
literate so that he can read directions 
for using and taking care of the 
plow,” is the way a government 
spokesman puts it. “After we get a 
fundamental pattern laid down we 
soon will get to the place where 
more countries will be able to buy 
more American goods.” 

Delay in getting the President’s 
Point Four message to Congress is 
expected until four legislative pro- 
grams now under study are acted 
upon: Ratification of the North At- 
lantic Pact; authorizaton of military 
assistance to Western Europe; exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 








OIT CONSULTANT: Charles A. 
Richards, New York, has been 
appointed special consultant to 
the director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department 
of Commerce. He will survey 
and make recommendations to 
improve OIT’s foreign trade pro- 
motion activities and its services 
to exporters and importers 











ments Act; and ratification of th 
International Trade Organization 
charter. 


On With the Work 


THIS SESSION of Congress will not 
adjourn on the basis of a traditional! 
calendar date, according to Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, The House speaker told 
newspapermen that “we expect to 
stay in session for three or four 
months yet, in all probability. We 
will adjourn when we get through 
with our work.” 


Aims at Uniform Bookkeeping 


ANSWERING the Hoover commis- 
sion’s criticism that different book- 
keeping systems make it impossible 
to compare the costs of like services 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
Secretary Louis Johnson has set the 
wheels in motion for an approach 
toward uniformity. The three military 
departments have been furnished a 
set of category definitions of all ma- 
jor budget items; these are to be ob- 
served by the three services in sub- 
mitting estimates of their financial 
needs for the year starting July 1, 
1950. As soon as feasible, Secretary 
Johnson stated, the performance-type 
budget recommended by the Hoover 
commission will be established. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
the National Military Establishment 
Research & Development’ Board, 
states that budgeting on the basis 
of the new categories will make it 
possible for the first time to report 
just how much money the National 
Military Establishment spends for re- 
search and development work. 


Scrap Stockpiling Postponed 


THE MUNITIONS Board's inquiry as 
to advisability of stockpiling uncon- 
taminated steel scrap as a hedge 
against a scrap shortage in the con- 
version phase incidental to a future 
national emergency has been indef- 
initely postponed. The subject was to 
have been discussed at another meet- 
ing of the Scrap Subcommittee, Iron 
& Steel Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, May 19, but, in view of the feel- 
ing that the scrap market still is in 
an unstable condition that does not 
lend itself to long-range planning, 
the meeting was canceled. 


Nodular Iron Study Begun 


A STUDY of cast iron containing 
nodular or spheroidal graphite has 
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FLOOR PLATES GET CINCINNATI No. 36-120 Horizontal Hydro-Tel 
Milling Machine, tooled up to mill straight 
or helical grooves in floor plate rolls. 
Straight grooves have been milled in this 
THEIR ANTI Skip TREAD roll, the body of which is 77” long. 
= 
Milling Machi 
















































Inset: Close-up of indexing and driving 
A prominent steel manufacturer mills the anti-skid tread mechanism for milling straight or heli- 
in their floor plate rolls on a CINCINNATI 36” Horizontal cal grooves in floor plate rolls. 
Hydro-Tel. The machine accommodates several sizes of 
rolls, and mills two types of tread—straight or helical 
grooves. Of course, Cincinnati Application Engineers had 
a hand in this job. They equipped the machine with an 
index fixture which incorporates roll journal rests, and a 
rack attached to the bed for rotating the roll to mill the 
helical grooves. 


A sintered carbide formed cutter is employed, cut- 
ting at a feed rate of 14” per minute. The rolls are 
chilled iron. 


CINCINNATI 36” Horizontal Hydro-Tel Milling Machines 
have the capacity and range for milling large heavy work. 
And they have many labor-aiding and cost-reducing 
features. You may learn more about them by writing for CINCINNATI 36” Series Horizontal Hydro- 
catalog M-1629. Tel Milling Machine. Catalog No. M-1629. 





THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MILLING MACHINES e BROACHING MACHINES ° CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 
FLAME HARDENING MACHINES e@ OPTICAL PROJECTION PROFILE GRINDERS e CUTTING FLUID 
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been undertaken by the Munitions 
Board with the assistance of the 
Research & Development Board. This 
action results from a recommenda- 
tion by the Subcommittee on Gray 
Iron Castings of the Munitions 
Board’s Foundry Industry Advisory 
Committee that the military poten- 
tials of high-strength castings made 
from such iron be investigated. 


Simplification Sought 
THE NATION’S armed forces have 
been asked by the Munitions Board 
to give special attention to simpli- 
fication in the design of military 
material as an aid to production. 
The board also has requested the 
co-operation of the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group and the Re- 
search and Development Board in 
this program to simplify design and 
make _ producibility of material a 
prime factor in their individual proj- 
ects. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been asked to support the program. 


New Engine Advisory Group 


THE MUNITIONS Board’s campaign 
to reduce the number of internal 
combustion engine types used by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
to attain maximum interchangeability 
of parts, has been broadened to in- 
clude automotive and marine as well 
as industrial engines. Incidental to 
the change, a new 23-man Internal 
Combustion Engine Industry Advis- 
ory Committee replaces the former 
Industrial Engine Industry Advisory 
Committee, Membership of the com- 
mittee, which held its organization 
meeting May 25, follows: 

B. B. Bachman, vice president, Au- 
tocar Co., Ardmore, Pa.; J. F. Bach- 
man, manager, Industrial and Ma- 
rine Engine Sales Department, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Charles 
Balough, president, Hercules Motor 
Co., Canton, O.; G. H. Brodie, as- 
sistant to the president, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit; James M. Craw- 
ford, vice president, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; R. E, Friend, presi- 
dent, Nordberg Co., Milwaukee; V. W. 
Fries, vice president, White Motor Co., 
Cleveland; R. E. Huthsteiner, execu- 
tive vice president, Cummins Engine 
Co. Inc., Columbus, Ind.; R. Klie- 
forth, president, Universal Motors 
Corp., Oshkosh, Wis.; A. Loofbour- 
row, chief engineer, Chrysler Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; H. L. 
Morris, chief engineer, Hall-Scott Mo- 
tor Division, ACF-Brill Motors Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

R. H. Morse Jr., vice president, 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Chicago; A. N. 
Morton, vice president, Mack Mfg. 
Co., New York; C. E. Nelson Jr., 
vice president, Waukesha Motor Co., 
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Waukesha, Wis.; E, V. Oehler, vice 
president, Briggs & Stratton Corp., 
Milwaukee; J. G. Rayniak, vice presi- 
dent, Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co., 
Waukegan, Ill.; W. D. Reese, man- 
ager of engineering, Motor Truck Di- 
vision, International Harvester Corp., 
Chicago; P. Schnetzky, vice presi- 
dent, Murphy Diesel Co., Milwaukee. 

E. J. Schwanhausser, vice presi- 
dent, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; H. W. Smith, 
manager, Engine Sales Department, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il.; 
S. W. Sparrow, vice president, Stude- 
baker Corp., South Bend, Ind.; G. W. 
Thomas, chief engineer, Continental 
Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; A. 
J. Wieland, executive vice president, 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, 
oO. 


Pig Iron Allocations Lifted 

ALLOCATIONS of pig iron under the 
voluntary agreements program cov- 
ering the manufacture of cast iron 
residential housing items have been 
discontinued. However, the volun- 
tary plan, which by law does not 
expire until Sept. 30, will remain in 
effect to permit resumption of allo- 
cations should a change in supply 
conditions warrant such action. 


The voluntary plan providing pig 
iron for residential housing items 
became effective in July, 1948, and 
made available approximately 100,000 
tons of pig iron monthly for manu- 
facture of critical housing items. 


Another Step Into Business 


THE CONTROVERSIAL steam piant 
at New Johnsonville, Tenn., to enable 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
meet power requirements when hy- 
droelectire generation sags, is in the 
clear. It is in the $524.7 million First 
Deficiency bill sent to President Tru- 
man for signature. The bill, as it 
came out of House-Senate confer- 
ence, provides for $2.5 million to start 
work on the New Johnsonville plant. 


Manufacturing Income Up 


NET INCOME, after taxes, of all 
U. §S. manufacturing corporations 
during 1948 is estimated at $11.5 bil- 
lion by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission. This represents a 14 
per cent increase over the $10.1 bil- 
lion of profits after taxes for 1947. 
The 1948 total was about equally 
distributed over the four quarters. 

While profits after taxes in 1948 
were 14 per cent higher than profits 
in 1947 there was a considerable 
variation in trends for the different 





industrial groups. In general, the 
producers’ goods industries showed 
the increases in profits while the 
consumers’ goods industries showed 
the declines. 

Sales of all manufacturing cor- 
porations in 1948 aggregated $165.6 
billion, about 10 per cent above total 
sales for the preceding year. Costs 
and expenses were estimated at 
$147.3 billion, approximately the 
same percentage increase. Provision 
for federal income taxes amounted 
to $6.9 billion. Dividends paid to- 
taled about $4.3 billion, a 17 per cent 
increase over 1947. 


How To Find New Products 


MANUFACTURERS looking for 
new products to round out their 
lines and keep their employees and 
machinery busy may find help in a 
new U. S. Department of Commerce 
publication, “Developing and Selling 
New Products.” 


Prepared by Gustav E. Larson of 
the Marketing Division of the Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce, the pub- 
lication is available for 25c from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 


May Investigate Lobbying 


CONGRESSIONAL investigation of 
lobbying activities this year is a 
strong possibility now that the House 
has adopted a resolution calling for 
such an investigation by a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate. 
Whether the Senate agrees to such 
action or whether it will want to 
push the plan for an investigation by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary remain to be 
seen. The House took its action fol- 
lowing a discussion of the subject 
with the President so that the so- 
called real estate and housing lobby 
probably will be singled out for spec- 
ial attention. However, House leaders 
say that not only will private lobby- 
ists be investigated, but also govern- 
ment officials who have sought to 
influence legislation. 

The House lobby register now is 
composed of names of 1537 individ- 
uals and organizations; one of the 
charges to be looked into is that many 
lobbyists have not registered. 

Who are the registered lobbyists’ 
They are individuals, firms and asso- 
ciations representing almost every 
conceivable activity. Possibly the big- 
gest increase has been in labor rep- 
resentation. Anyone desiring to study 
the register will find it in the Con- 
gressional Record for May 5. It oc- 
cupies pages 5846—5907 inclusive, 
set in fine print. 
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Empire Industry Booms 


British Commonwealth nations’ 
modernized techniques, expan- 
sions promise higher output 


MODERNIZED techniques and long- 
term plant expansions hold promise 
of an even higher industrial produc- 
tion level in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Materials handling equipment and 
labor-saving electrical apparatus took 
the spotlight at the British Industries 
Fair this month. Canadian steel com- 
panies see little letup in demand for 
their products, although the gap be- 
tween supply and demand is now nar- 
rower following extensive expansions 
in steelmaking capacity. American 
and British engineering firms, en- 
gaged by India as consultants, recom- 
mend that the nation raise its steel- 
making potential by at least 1 million 
tons annually. A new mill under con- 
struction in Australia will for the 
first time give that country a tin 
plate capacity of 120,000 tons annual- 
ly. Although the Union of South 
Africa’s metalworking production has 
risen steadily since the war, little 
further increase is expected before 
1950 when South African Iron & 
Steel Industrial Corp. Ltd.’s $100 
million expansion program is com- 
pleted. 


Great Britain 


MATERIALS handling equipment 
and other apparatus to raise produc- 
tion were the star attractions at the 
British Industries Fair attended by 
16,740 trade buyers. 


Producers of industrial motorized 
trucks had more equipment on dis- 
play than last year, some of which 
boasted design innovations unfamiliar 
to the 700 American buyers on hand. 
Handling equipment for foundries 
was particularly emphasized, as were 
magnetic devices for separating scrap, 
ore and other materials at steel mills. 

The largest piece of electrical 
equipment at the fair was a 275,000- 
volt oil circuit breaker which stands 
23 feet high and weighs 10 tons. It 
will be used in the expanding British 
power distribution system. 

Production and more production is 
still the order of the day. Although 
the steel industry may produce a 
record 17,360,000 net tons of ingots 
this year, an estimated 20,160,000 
tons are needed. To make up the de- 
ficit, semifinished steel is imported 
from Belgium, Luxemburg, France 
and. Australia. The record output of 
steel ingots has been possible through 
use of larger tonnages of scrap and 
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Iron & Steel Federation had this steel mill model as its exhibit at the 

British Industries Fair. The model, showing ore loading equipment and 

the blast furnaces, followed on the right by the steel furnaces and roll- 

ing mills in the distance, measures 60 feet by 24, on a scale of 6 feet to 
one inch. The exhibit was built in 40 sections 


pig iron reserves. Domestic pig pro- 
duction has fallen, partly because of 
lower ore imports. Only 100 blast 
furnaces are in operation, and out- 
put in the last four months has been 
below the 1948 average. 


Canada 


CONSENSUS among Canadian steel 
producers is that demand will remain 
unabated in all but a few specialty 
products for the remainder of the 
year, although supplies by the fourth 
quarter will nearly meet demand. 
Ingot production in 1948 was about 
10 per cent greater than in 1947, 
and another boost is expected in 
1949. Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Montreal, will bring into: production 
this year additional capacity of about 
70,000 tons. The company is also 
considering construction of an addi- 
tional 100,000 tons per annum. 


While exports to the U. S. thus 
far this year are well above the same 
months of 1948, imports are also ris- 
ing, with the net result that the 
trade imbalance still exists and im- 
port restrictions on U. S. products 
must remain in force. Canada’s do- 
mestic exports during the first 1949 
quarter totaled $658.8 million, 2 per 
cent below the same period of 1948. 


India 

KOPPERS . Co. Inc., Arthur McKee 
& Co. and International Construction 
Co. of England, consultants for India 
on the steel situation, agree that 
natural resources and demand are 
sufficient to justify the government 


in building a new steel plant and in 
supporting expansion of _ existing 
facilities to boost the nation’s produc- 
tion capacity of 1,128,000 tons by at 
least 1 million annually. 


Recommendations include construc- 
tion of a $187 million steel plant in 
central India with a capacity of 500,- 
000 to 600,000 tons annually and gov- 
ernment support of the following ex- 
pansions of existing capacity: A $20,- 
750,000 program to modernize the 
equipment of Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
Ltd.; a $20,250,000 project to add 
a skelp mill, Fretz-Moon tube and 
pipe mill and an alloy and tool steel 
plant to Tata’s facilities; a $57.8 mil- 
lion program to increase Steel Corp. 
of Bengal’s capacity by 420,000 tons 
a year; and a plan to more than 
quadruple Mysore Iron & Steel Works’ 
capacity to 100,000 tons annually. 
The consultants estimate the future 
capacity of India’s secondary pro- 
Cucers and rerollers at about 600,000 
tons. 


Australia 


COAL and labor shortages are the 
hurdles in Australia’s metalworking 
production race, accounting for a 15 
to 20 per cent decline in steel output 
during the first quarter of the year. 

More efficient coal preparation 
plants and maximum labor-saving 
mechanization promise to help solve 
these problems, and industry expan- 
sion is progressing. Major projects 
include Australian Iron & Steel Ltd.’s 
new mill to produce 120,000 tons of 
tin plate annually, the first such mill 
on the continent; an aluminum fa- 
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cility at Bell Bay, Tasmania, which 
eventually will produce 25,000 tons 
& year; and expansion of Austral 
Bronze Co.’s plant at Hobart, Tas- 
mania, to double its output. 


Union of South Africa 


COMBINED production of South 
African Iron & Steel Industrial Corp. 
Ltd., Union Steel Corp. Ltd. and 
African Metals Corp. Ltd. during 
1948 totaled 658,065 net tons of in- 
gots, 705,013 tons of pig iron and 
12,740 tons of ferroalloys, a new 
record. 

The first firm, known as Iscor, is 
a government-owned corporation es- 
tablished in 1928 and the major pro- 
ducer, When its $100 million expan- 
sion program is completed in 1950, 
the government expects to lift steel 
restrictions under which South 
Africa’s metalworking industry op- 
erates. Total ingot capacity of all 
South African steel producers is ex- 
pected to reach 1.1 million tons when 
all expansions are completed. 


U. S. Gets Critical Materials 


ANOTHER DEAL with the United 
Kingdom to benefit our stockpile of 
critical and strategic materials has 
been completed by the Economic Re- 
covery Administration. It involves 
platinum, sisal and sperm oil, bought 
for 640,000 pounds sterling taken 
from counterpart funds set up by the 
United Kingdom to match United 
States dollar grants under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, 


Coke Export Quota Raised 


THIRD QUARTER export quota for 
metallurgical grades of coke has 
been set at 50,000 tons, an increase of 
30,000 tons over quota for the second 
quarter. 


License applications for third quar- 
ter shipments of such coke may be 
filed with the Office of International 
Trade, Washington, any time during 
the quarter. Coke other than metal- 
lurgical grades is not under quanti- 
tative export quotas and applications 
for licenses may be filed at any time. 


Export Restrictions Eased 


EXPORT QUOTA restrictions have 
been removed from 21 iron and steel 
mill products. 

As a result of this action, the third 
of its kind in slightly more than a 
month’s time, only the following iron 
and steel mill products will remain 
under export quota provisions at the 
beginning of the third quarter: Gal- 
vanized steel sheets; electrical sheets, 
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HARNESS: This double-reduc- 
tion gear unit will harness the 
driving power of a new tanker’s 
12,500-hp propulsion unit by 
translating the thousands of re- 
volutions per minute of the tur- 
bines into a usable 112 rpm for 
the propellers. Unit, built by 
General Electric, is shown being 
swung aboard tanker being con- 
structed for Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. yards 











transformer grade; iron and_ steel 
scrap; and tin and terne plate. 


Aluminum Export Quota Set 


EXPORT QUOTA for aluminum 
sheet, plate and strip for the third 
quarter will be the same as that for 
the second quarter, 15,000 short tons. 
License applications under this quota 
may be filed with the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Washington, until 
June 10. 


ECA Allocates $5 Billion 


PROCUREMENT authoriza- 
tions granted all European countries 
under the Marshall Plan from its be- 
ginning on Apr. 3, 1948, to May 1, 
1949, totaled $5,070,200,000. 

This sum, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration said, is com- 
prised of: Food and agricultural com- 
modities, $2,856,100,000; industrial 
commodities, $2,287,800,000; technical 


services, $4,000,000; promotion and 
development of travel $100,000; re. 
volving fund, $2,500,000; and ocean 
freight, $419,700,000. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


May 30-June 1, Metal Treating Institute: 
Spring meeting, Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec, Canada. Institute headquarters are 
at 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

May 30-June 10, Canadian International 
Trade Fair: Toronto, Ont., sponsored by 
the Canadian government. 

dune 1, Water & Sewage Works Manufac- 
turers Association Inc.: Annual meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Association head- 
quarters are at 170 Broadway, New York. 

June 1-3, Material Handling Institute: Meet- 
ing, Asheville, N. C. Institute headquar- 
ters are at 1108 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

June 2-4, Electric Metal Makers Guild: 17th 
annual meeting, Bismark Hotel, Chicago. 
Guild secretary-treasurer is D. L. Clark, 
39 Grasmere Rd., Lockport, N. Y. 

dune 5-10, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Summer meeting, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Society head- 
quarters are at 20 W. 39th St. New York. 

June 6-8, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: 33rd annual meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association head- 
quarters are in the Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

dune 8-9, American Management Association: 
National conference on key management 
issues, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association headquarters are at 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

dune 9-10, American Coal Sales Association: 
Annual convention, the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Association head- 
quarters are in the Washington Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

June 9-10, Steel Founders’ Society of Ameri- 
ea: Industrial relations meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Society headquarters are 
in the Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

June 13-14, Stoker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Association headquarters are at 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

June 13-15, Material Handling Institute: 
Great Lakes materials handling con- 
ference, Doermann Theater, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, O. Institute headquarters 
are at 1108 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

June 13-15, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: 15th national applied mechanics 
conference, Ann Arbor, Mich. Society 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

June 16-17, Malleable Founders’ Society: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. Society headquarters are at 1800 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

June 20-22, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents: 34th convention and show, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Association head- 
quarters are at 11 Park Place, New York 

June 20-23, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers: Annual meeting, East Lansing, 
Mich. Society address is Box 229, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

June 20-24, American Standards Association: 
Seminar on standardization at association 
headquarters, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

June 20-24, American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education: Annual meeting, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

June 24, Porcelain Enamel Institute: Third 
annual sales management conference, Carl- 
ter Hotel, Cleveland. 

June 27-28, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Chapter chairmen’s conference, Chicago. 
Society headquarters are at 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. 

June 27-30, American Electroplaters’ S0- 
ciety: National convention, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. Society headquarters are at 





473 York Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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New Industry Emerging from the Smog 


Makers of electrostatic air cleaners see vast sales possibili- 
ties ahead; compare their situation to that of mechanical 
refrigerator producers 20 years ago 


THE RELATIVELY new industry 
producing electrostatic precipitators 
for air pollution control hopes to 
make hay where the sun won’t shine. 


More stringent municipal laws 
(STEEL, Feb. 28, p. 51), union pres- 
sure from organizations like the 
Textile Workers and general public 
opinion are forcing more attention 
and action on the problem of con- 
taminated air. 

New Industry—Makers of electro- 
static air cleaners, such as E, W. 
Meyers Jr., president of Trion Inc., 
McKees Rocks, Pa., believe that the 
industry is on the threshold of a new 
era in industrial, commercial and 
domestic fields just as the mechani- 
cal refrigeration industry tapped on 
the door of vast markets about 20 
years ago. Members of the industry 
include Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Research Corp., New York; Western 
Precipitators Inc., Los Angeles; 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass.; American Air Filter Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; and Trion. 

Raytheon estimates that the 
potential in commercial and domestic 
air cleaning is $25 million yearly. 
The company’s order backlog is 20 
per cent greater than last year. 
Koppers Research and Western, the 
only firms exclusively devoted to in- 
dustrial electrostatic equipment 
manufacture, have an_ estimated 
annual business volume of $2 million 
each. Before Koppers began its op- 
erations in this field just after World 
War II, it already had an order 
backlog of $2.5 million. Westing- 
house believes that its 1949 percipi- 
tatoresales volume will double that 
of 1948. The industry has entered 
this postwar expansion phase so re- 
cently that all but Koppers and 
Westinghouse subcontract much of 
their work. 

Invented 40 Years Ago—The first 
precipitator was invented about 1909 
by Dr. F. G. Cottrell when he was re- 
tained by a cement company to solve 
its air pollution problems. He 
licensed Research Corp. and Western 
Precipitators to make the device 
under the patents he held. These 
two firms confined themselves 
largely to special industrial projects 
because the Cottrell equipment gen- 
erated a corona discharge or ozone 
which made the air unfit to breathe. 

In 1938 Westinghouse took out 
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patents on a device developed by 
Dr. Gaylord W. Penney to control 
the ozone. Just before World War 
II Westinghouse launched the Precipi- 
tron, its name for the precipitator, 
using the Penney refinements on the 
original Cottrell device, on which 
patents had expired by that time. 
The war forced curtailment of mer- 
chandising plans, but today Westing- 
house is back in the field and has 
also licensed American Air Filter, 
Raytheon and Trion to use _ its 
patents to make air cleaners for 
domestic and commercial purposes. 
Trion has also entered the industrial 
phase where control of ozone is not 
as important as in domestic and com- 
mercial applications. Trion estimates 
its business is 40 per cent commer- 
cial, 40 per cent industrial and 20 
per cent domestic. 


Costs Vary — A completely in- 
stalled electrostatic air cleaner in a 
home which has forced warm air heat 
costs $600. Costs in industry and 
commerce vary widely. One corpora- 
tion, for example, estimates that the 
expense would be $190 million and 
30 years’ time to install this appara- 
tus in its Pittsburgh area plants. 
More and more new facilities are now 
being created with electrostatic air 
control equipment built in or the 
space allowed for it to be installed 
eventually. Major problem encoun- 
tered with old plants is insufficient 
space in which to put the control 
apparatus. 


The air precipitator does its clean- 


ing much as a magnet sucks up iron 
filings. The soiled air is passed 
through an electrostatic field, where 
electric charges are imparted to the 
dust particles. These particles are 
then attracted to electrically charged 
plates of opposite polarity and the 
cleaned air passed to wherever is 
desired. At intervals the accumu- 
lated residue must be removed from 
the plates. In some instances resi- 
dues have commercial value. In Ger- 
many during the war precipitators 
were installed on bessemer furnaces, 
and they recovered 15 per cent of 
the iron oxide going into the air. 
Manufacturers cite U. S. Bureau of 
Standards tests which show that the 
electronic cleaner takes 85 to 90 per 
cent of the dust out of the air. It 
also sifts out soot, oil mist, bacteria, 
pollen, mold spores and smoke. 


Pittsburgh Steel Fights Smoke 


PITTSBURGH Steel Co. has launched 
a three-way program to combat 
smoke and dirt at its Monessen, Pa., 
plant. 

Major causes of air pollution have 
been the coke ovens, blast furnace 
“slips,” and company steam locomo- 
tives. In regard to coke ovens, Pitts- 
burgh Steel has undertaken a pro- 
gram of extensive alterations to the 
battery doors with the object of 
reducing smoke seepage and leakage 
to the minimum, In the matter of 
blast furnace “slips” which discharge 
huge quantities of smoke and ore 
dust into the air as the result of 
operational difficulties, the company 
is studying the problem and has al- 
ready inaugurated new practices that 
have curtailed the trouble. Seven of 
the company’s steam locomotives 
have been replaced with diesels, and 
eventually all the coal-fired units 
will be discarded. 





ant gas goes into gas mains. 





SMOKE SLEEVE CUTS AIR POLLUTION AT COKE OVENS 


TO BRING under control one of the worst polluters of air, industry 
has something up its sleeve—a.smoke sleeve to capture smoke that 
arises from the charging of by-product coke ovens. 

When an oven is being charged or filled with coal, dense, black 
smoke rolls upward as the coal strikes the torrid atmosphere of the 
oven. The smoke sleeve devised to capture this smoke is a portable 
hood that is placed over the oven during the charging process. The 
captured smoke is funneled into a nearby oven where coking of a charge 
of coal has been completed but from which the coke has not yet been 
pushed. There the carbon content of the smoke is dissipated and result- 


The smoke sleeve is attached to the coal charging car atop the 
coke ovens and thus by being portable serves an entire battery of ovens. 

Such a smoke sleeve has been installed on coke ovens at the Ali- 
quippa, Pa., works of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and one is to be in- 
stalled soon at the Cleveland coke ovens of Republic Steel Corp. Maker 
of the smoke sleeve is Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


Borg-Warner to start tooling for production of new torque- 


converter automatic transmissions for Studebaker. 


Program 


stimulates machine tool trade 


DETROIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT by Borg-Warner 
Corp. that it would begin immediate- 
ly a large program of tooling and 
equipment for production of a torque- 
converter type of automatic trans- 
mission to be used in Studebaker 
passenger cars was good news to the 
faltering machine tool trade and at 
the same time heightened the com- 
petitive picture on transmissions gen- 
erally. Production is slated to be 
under way late this year at Borg- 
Warner’s Detroit Gear Division, with 
some of B-W’s other divisions prob- 
ably supplying certain components. 

Recalling that Packard spent about 
$7 million to set up its automatic 
transmission department on a pro- 
jected 40 per hour basis, it is ap- 
parent some major investments in 
tooling will be required for the Stude- 
baker project, since passenger car 
production at the South Bend plant 
is running more than 1000 units daily 
and the experience of other producers 
has been that a large percentage of 
buyers will specify automatic trans- 
mission if it is available. The first 
year Pontiac offered Hydra-matic, for 
example, nearly three out of every 
four buyers wanted it. 

Used Stamped Parts—Engineering 
details of the Studebaker transmis- 
sion have not been revealed, although 
various trade reports indicate it in- 
cludes a torque converter built up of 
stamped and formed flat-rolled steel 
sections locked and welded together, 
plus two planetary gear sets and 
some means for “clutching out’ the 
converter at cruising speeds. A con- 
verter assembled from steel elements 
is calculated to be considerably less 
costly than the intricate sand cast 
aluminum designs currently used in 
Buick and Packard transmissions. 
The latter company experimented 
extensively with a _ steel design, 
brazed together, but concluded the 
necessary brazing furnace would be 
far too bulky and costly, since ex- 
tremely slow cooling is necessary to 
avoid distortion of vanes once they 
have been positioned in the housings. 
The vanes also are of a curved shape 
and the section tapers to the outside, 
complicating the fabricating problem. 

Should the Borg-Warner design 
prove satisfactory and trouble-free— 


and the long tests it has been 
through would seem to leave little 
doubt on this score—it might ulti- 
mately find its way onto other cars 
with resultant lowering of unit pro- 
duction costs for all. One of the 
big objections to these transmissions 
now is the $200 extra cost assessed 
to the owner and with price coming 
to be more of a deciding factor in 
automobile purchases many are be- 
coming inclined to the view that, “TI 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January ... 445,092 422,236 
February ... 443,734 399,471 
March . §48,711 519,154 
April . 563,300* 462,323 
May . me 359,996 
June .. 454,401 
July . 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November . 495,488 
December 514,337 
12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 

May 7 . 180,113 84,684 
May 14 .. 119,634 83,275 
May 21 . 114,987 91,138 
May 28 .... 116,000 92,772 


Estimated by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











can shift a lot of gears for $200.” 

Lincoln To Offer Hydra-matic— 
Next month Lincoln is supposed to be 
offering the Hydra-matic transmis- 
sion as optional equipment. Mean- 
while, Kaiser-Frazer has been putting 
some test cars equipped with Hydra- 
matic through their paces, and Nash 
is contemplating making the device 
available as extra equipment on its 
Ambassador models. Borg-Warner, 
independent as it is of any automo- 
bile manufacturing company, would 
appear to be in best position to cash 





in on automatic transmissions if it 
can furnish them in sufficient quan- 
tity. Car builders outside the GM 
family would much prefer a Borg- 
Warner product to one supplied by 
a competitor. 

For its part, General Motors is 
readying a new torque-converter job 
for Chevrolet on its 1950 models and 
is busily engaged on improvements in 
both the Buick Dynaflow and the 
Hydra-matic. Slippage resulting in 
lowered gasoline economy and bother- 
some heat have appeared as objec- 
tions to the Dynaflow, while inflexi- 
bility seems to be about the only 
grudge against the MHydra-matic. 
Consensus around Detroit is that 
eventually transmissions will stand- 
ardize around the torque converter 
with means for disengaging it at 
cruising speeds something like 
Packard now has. 


GM To Broaden Fluid Sales 


A PROPOSAL for encouraging di- 
rect sale of automatic transmission 
fluids through oil company filling 
stations has been outlined by General 
Motors. Objectives of the plan are 
sevenfold: 1. To broaden the market- 
ing of fluids through petroleum com- 
pany service station outlets instead 
of through dealers’ service depart- 
ments, 2. to standardize a fluid for 
both Hydra-matic transmissions, 3. 
to establish test procedures with a 
neutral research laboratory to certi- 
fy fluids submitted for test, 4. to 
check sample fluids further with 
severe road tests on the GM proving 
ground, 5. to fix identification codes 
which motorists can recognize easily 
at filling stations, 6. to enable 
motorists to avoid improper or in- 
ferior products which may be offered 
by marketers or jobbers who do not 
appreciate the exacting requirements 
involved, and 7. to provide car own- 
ers an improved fluid in the future, 
better than the ones now specified, 
as a result of research on the over- 
all project. 

These fluids have to function 
as a hydraulic power transmission 
medium, a hydraulic control fluid, a 
heat transfer medium, a clutch fluid 
and a gear and bearing lubricant. Re- 
search showed that without specified 
fluids, oxidation occurred at relative- 
ly low mileage and resulting varnish 
in transmissions gummed the control 
mechanirms. 

GM To Specify Requirements— 
The corporation has sketched de- 
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TILTING CAB: Power-lift cab provides quick and full accessibility to 
mechanical parts in the new White 3000 motor truck. A turn of a key 
lifts the cab under power through a wide arc, tilting forward, in less than 
30 seconds. The actuating mechanism is a rugged adaptation of the 
device used on new transport planes to operate the landing gear 











tails of how its proposed program 
would work in a bulletin just issued 
to petroleum refiners and marketers. 
Briefly they are as follows: 1. Petro- 
leum companies can obtain from H. 
R. Wolf, assistant to the technical 
director of GM research laboratories, 
detailed requirements to which their 
product must conform; 2. proposed 
fluids will be submitted to the 
Armour Research Foundation, a neu- 
tral laboratory at Chicago, to deter- 
mine whether they meet GM speci- 
fications; 3. following satisfactory 
completion of tests at Armour, the 
fluids will undergo performance 
tests at the GM proving ground; 4. 
these tests completed, data will be re- 
viewed by the GM technical com- 
mittee; 5. if the product is accepted, 
the oil refiner or marketer will be 
issued an “Armour qualification num- 
ber,”” which will apply only to a fluid 
of identical composition and perform- 
ance characteristics as the one 
formula tested; 6, all automatic 
transmission fluids marketed by pe- 
troleum companies will be identified 
by this AQN embossed on the lids 
of all single and 5-quart containers, 
or comparable size sealed containers. 
The same number will be stenciled on 
all larger containers, pails or drums. 

Use Own Trade Names—Each oil 
company will use its own trade name, 
of course, and in addition the gen- 
eral term, “‘automatic transmission 
fluid, type A,” the “A” signifying it 
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is for passenger cars. Subsequent 
types may be coded for trucks, busses, 
and coaches. 


GM Reduces Prices, Wages 


PRICE reductions in General Motors 
passenger cars and trucks and Frigid- 
aire appliances were not unexpected in 
view of similar action taken three 
months ago coincident with the 2- 
cent hourly reduction in wages, This 
time, however, wages went down only 
1 cent, since the BLS consumer price 
index dropped only 1.2 points be- 
tween Jan. 15 and April 15, stand- 
ing at 169.7 for the latter date. Ac- 
tually, GM employees receive a net 
gain of 2 cents an hour, effective 
June 1, because a 3-cent hourly “an- 
nual improvement factor’ becomes 
operative on that date. Salaried em- 
ployees will receive commensurate 
adjustments. Next review of the price 
index and wage changes will occur 
at the end of August, with the in- 
dex figure for July 15 being the de- 
termining factor. Prospects point to 
a further decline. 


New Truck Line Introduced 


A NEW “H” line of heavy - duty 
trucks, including 61 basic gasoline 
and diesel models, with gross vehicle 
weights ranging from 19,000 to 75,- 
000 pounds, will be rolling from as- 
sembly lines of the GMC Truck & 


Coach Division during June. Feature:) 
are more powerful engines, stronger 
chassis and roomier cabs, along with ‘ 
heavy-duty grilles which include an 
in-built spring steel bumper guard, 
at top and sides, for radiator and 
front-end protection, Channel-type 
front bumpers are heavier, deeper, 
wider and stronger. Fenders are of 
heavy-gage steel, solidly mounted 
and easily removed to permit better 
engine accessibility for service. 
Engines include five new gasoline 
types, with compression ratio in- 
creased from 6 to 1 to 6.5 to 1. Two 
diesels, with 135 and 200 horsepower 
respectively, have compression ratios 
boosted to 17 to 1; a new 300-horse- 
power design is now in the test stage. 


Kaiser Finds Going Tough 


THE FIRST three months of 1949 
were rough ones financialwise for 
Kaiser-Frazer involving as they did a 
$4.1 million rebate to dealers after 
substantial price reductions made it 
necessary to reimburse them for the 
15,000 cars in field stocks. In all, K-F 
lost $5.8 million, or $1.27 per share, ac- 
cording to reports presented at the 
company’s annual meeting in Reno, 
Nev., recently. The three-week shut- 
down during February and March 
for inventory adjustments and tool- 
ing-up for the new Traveler model 
also was costly, although the outlook 
has improved in the second quarter 
with sales running 214 times the 
weekly average for January-March. 


Tucker Material Sold 


MATERIALS and equipment of Tuck- 
er Corp. were scheduled to be sold at 
auction last Thursday. On the list 
were 1500 tons of steel sheets, plates, 
strip, bars and_ structurals, 4100 
pounds of sheet aluminum, 6000 
pounds of copper, brass and bronze, 
11,000 yards of automobile carpeting 
etc. Although the _ trustees _ in 
reorganization were talking of hiring 
management engineers to attempt 
salvaging something more from the 
operation, it appeared the Tucker 
venture could be considered washed 


up. 


Starter Drives Air Compressor 


STARTER motor on automoblie en- 
gines is being used as a secondary 
source of power to drive air compres- 
sors which in turn supply power for 
devices such as window lifts, con- 
vertible top mechanisms, windshield 
wiper motors, auxiliary vacuum 
pumps and the like, by the Trico 
Products Corp., Buffalo. The com- 
pany has completed tooling on a 
number of new units in this category, 
all functioning by compressed air. 
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NOW... get Lok-Thred’s 






greater strength . . more positive 







locking action . . in any size 


stud, bolt or screw 






Are you making full use of LOK-THRED’S 
proved advantages—and its availability in any 
size or type of threaded fastener? 

The revolutionary LOK-THRED design locks 
Reno, securely and becomes tighter in service . . . has 
shut- much higher fatigue limits and is stronger in both 
tension and torsion than ordinary American 
n0odel National Threads...does not require selective fits. 
Hook These and other LOK-THRED features may 
— offer important 1pplication advantages in your 
products. For full information, write for LOK- 
THRED booklet, today. 
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‘ker Note Lok-Thred’s larger cross 
hed section ... and flat root surface 
instead of a relatively sharp 
“Vv”... as compared to the 
American National Thread 
form. Here’s the secret of Lok- 
Thred’s greater strength. 





















THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 









Pacific Coast: National Screw & Mfg. Co. of Cal. 
3423 So. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
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Caterpillar Diesel Plant 


Covering 20.6 acres under roof 
at Peoria, Ill., now in produc- 
tion; was begun in 1946 


CATERPILLAR Tractor Co. has be- 
gun full production of diesel engines 
for industrial power units, marine 
engines and electric sets at a new 
Peoria, Ill., plant. 

Construction was started in Octo- 
ber, 1946, on the plant which has a 
total one-floor area under roof of 
20.6 acres, including 10.6 acres of 
machine shop area and 8.2 acres of 
assembly area. More than 1200 ma- 
chines, are set up in the facility which 
has about four miles of conveyors in 
addition to 1400 cranes. Twenty-one 
test cells are each large enough to 
test two engines. 


Three Assembly Lines—The acsem- 
bly area consists of three assembly 
lines for basic engines, two for erec- 
tion, testing, painting and shipping 
of industrial engines, a test room and 
large areas for the storage of fin- 
ished parts. All three basic engine 
assembly lines, running parallel, end 
in the same bay where a bridge 
crane is used to remove the engines 
to a set of gravity roller conveyors 
which carry them into the test room. 

Each assembly line is so engineered 
that one man on the line may work 
on 19 different engine models moving 
on a conveyor. 


Holds Open House 


AMERICAN Bridge Co. a U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, and the 2500 em- 
ployees of its Gary, Ind., plant will be 
host June 1 to more than 10,000 
school children, families and friends 
of employees and the public at the 
178-acre plant. 

Two projects now in process in 
the plant which will be seen during 
the open house are the fabrication of 
diesel locomotive underframes and 
earth-moving equipment. The firm’s 
line of products includes structural 
steel for buildings, bridges, power 
plants, locks, gates and dams. 


Sparrows Point Expansion 


SPARROWS Point, Md., plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. continues its 
expansion program. Now authorized 
or under way aré a battery of coke 
ovens, additional ore handling facil- 
ities and increased facilities for coke 
gas distribution. 

Last year the company completed 
at Sparrows Point a battery of coke 
ovens; a blast furnace; four soaking 
pits; high pressure waste heat boilers; 
installation of Dorr thickeners at 
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New Caterpillar diesel plant contains more than 1200 machines. Shown 
here in the foreground is a cylinder liner line. Units behind the “H” 
column are honing machines 


the blast furnaces for removal of 
flue dust from fresh water; expan- 
sion of facilities for producing elec- 
trolytic tin plate; and a 60,000 kw 
power station. 


Y & T Opens Pittsburgh Branch 


YALE & Towne Mfg. Co.’s materials 
handling division, Philadelphia, was 
host to 600 May 20-21 at the opening 
of a new branch sales and service 
building in Pittsburgh. 

This is the sixth regional spare 
parts and service depot established by 
the company. The first is now func- 
tioning in the Philadelphia area; a 
seventh will be opened in Chicago in 
June. 


Peters Stamping Co. Expands 


PETERS Stamping Co., Perrysburg, 
O., is expanding its plant at a cost 
of $200,000 to provide for an en- 
larged shipping room and installation 
of new welding and assembly equip- 
ment. 

Upon completion of this program, 
the company’s capacity for stampings 
and assemblies will be increased to 
twice the capacity early last year. 
Modernization expenditures since Jan- 
uary, 1948, total about $500,000. 


Seeks To Build Gas Pipeline 


REQUEST for permission to con- 
struct a 72-mile pipeline in northern 
Ohio for transportation of 26 million 
cubic feet of natural gas daily for 


resale to utility companies has been 
filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, by Eugene H. 
Cole, Washington. He plans to in- 
corporate and operate the Erie Gas 
Service Co. Inc, 

The proposed project for serving 
an area east of Cleveland would cost 
an estimated $1,550,000. Gas require- 
ments of the line would be supplied 
by Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


General Tire Merges Coast Units 


CONSOLIDATION of Marquardt Air- 
craft Co., Van Nuys, Calif., and 
General Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, South Pasadena, has been an- 
nounced. Both firms are subsidiaries 
of General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

The new facility will be known as 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., with all per- 
sonnel and equipment consolidated in 
its 100,000-square foot Van Nuys 
plant. Marquardt has been engaged 
in the development and manufacture 
of ramjet and pulsejet aircraft en- 
gines, while General Tire’s South 
Pasadena plant manufactured elec- 
tronic and special ordnance equip- 
ment. 


Consolidated Western Plant Bid 


CONSOLIDATED Western Steel 
Corp. has offered to buy the U. S. 
Navy’s installations and equipment 
at Orange, Tex., which were oper- 
ated by Consolidated during the war 
as part of its wartime Orange ship- 
yard. 
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Berets .... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signif- 
icance within the metalworking industry 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., maker of portable electric tools, 
reports its Indianapolis service sta- 
tion has moved to 1125 W. 16th St. 

—-0-- 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and Frank D. Palmer Inc., 
Chicago, both manufacturers of pack- 
age machinery, will merge, subject 
to ratification of stockholders. Pal- 
mer becomes a division of the other 
company. 

seule 
Western Society of Engineers cele- 
brated its 80th anniversary May 25 
by dedicating new headquarters at 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 

~-O-- 


Central Territory Railroads Freight 
Traffic Committee, formerly known 
as Central Freight Association, has 
leased larger quarters in the State- 
Madison Bldg., Chicago. 

-—o— 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New York, reports. that 
1,343,079 automatic gas water 
heaters, with a manufacturers’ value 
of $67,662,000 were sold during the 
year ended February, 1949. Unfilled 
orders totaled 28,619 on Feb. 28. 

-—-0-- 
Budd Co., Philadelphia, has com- 
pleted a transaction with War Assets 
Administration to buy the Red Lion 
plant in Philadelphia for $5,250,000. 
Property owners adjacent to the 
facility have withdrawn their objec- 
tion to a recent variance to the 
zoning regulation affecting the sale 
of the plant. Unit has been used by 
Budd since the war for car building. 

—o— 
Walsh Holyoke Division, Holyoke, 
Mass., Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries Inc., has been awarded a 
contract to construct a pipe line for 
the use of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission of Massachusetts. 
About 1000 tons of steel will be re- 
quired. 

—0O-— 
Lone Star Steel Co. set a new record 
in April by shipping 915 rail cars of 
products from its Lone Star, Tex., 
plant. 

---0- - 
Carton Machinery Inc., producer of 
paper box machinery, has moved 
from 912 W. Pratt St. to larger 
quarters at 1619 S. Eutaw St., Balti- 
more, 

—-0-- 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
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is transferring production of its auto- 
matic dishwasher from the Jackson, 
Mich., plant to Cleveland. Apex has 
tooling underway for a new combina- 
tion sink and dishwasher unit to be 
in production in Cleveland within 
several months. 
—0-— 


Council of Profit Sharing Industries 
reports a transcript of its first an- 
nual conference held in Chicago last 
November is now on sale. Council 
address is First National Tower, 
Akron. 

-——-O-- 
War Assets Administration has trans- 
ferred a surplus plant bordered by 
West Jefferson, Scotten and Clark 
avenues, Detroit, to the Public 
Buildings Administration where it 
becomes a part of the national in- 
dustrial reserve. Facility during the 
war was used to manufacture auto- 
motive parts. 

—o— 


Alabama produced 571,778 tons of 
coal in the first four months of this 
year. Output for the same period 
last year was 395,077 tons. 

—0-- 
Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, 
N. J., Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., re- 
cently honored 600 employees who 
have been with the company 25 years 
or more. One employee, a salesman 
at the New York branch, has 55 years 
of continuous service. 


—o-- 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
has moved its Industrial Applica- 
tions Laboratory to new and larger 
quarters in Bay City, Mich. 

—o— 
American Furnace & Foundry Co., 
Midland, Mich., has purchased the 
Domestic Furnace Division of H. C. 
Williams Inc., Detroit, together with 
all manufacturing and sales rights 
to newly designed interchangeable 
gas and oil winter air conditioners. 

-~O-- 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, reports factory 
sales of standard-size household vacu- 
um cleaners totaled 252,656 in April, 
down 18.4 per cent from March sales 
and 17.6 per cent off from the April, 
1948, level. Industry sales in the 
first four months of this year totaled 
1,032,896 units, nearly equal to the 
1948 rate. 

—o— 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, has 
named George E. Miller Co., Boston; 


Grays Metal Works Inc., Philadelphia; 
and James J. Burke Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as distributors of Tram- 
beam Overhead Crane and Monorail 
Systems in their respective city ter- 
ritories. 

—-o— 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
O., announces development of a 
supercharged, 4-cycle gas engine, 
claimed to increase power output by 
80 per cent while cutting fuel con- 
sumption by one-third. 

—o— 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., announces an association with 
C. A. Lapp & Co., Cleveland, which 
will handle the sale of Farrel gears 
and gear units in Cleveland. 

—o— 

H. H. Robertson Co., Ambridge, Pa., 
producer of protected metal for roof- 
ing and siding, reports its employees 
have received a second-time acci- 
dent prevention award for keeping 
lost time accidents 65 per cent below 
the industry average. The first 
award was made in 1948. 

—o— 

Tin & Chemical Corp. is getting into 
operation at its new de-tinning plant, 
19 Chesapeake Ave., Fairfield, Md. 
The new plant comprises 25,000 sq 
ft and will de-tin scrap tin plate. 

—o— 

U. S. Government Procurement Bro- 
chure, edited by experts in the vari- 
ous operations and workings of pro- 
curement, is available free of charge 
from the publisher, Trilane Associ- 
ates-U. S. Government Procurement 
Service, 1 Hudson St., New York. 

—o— 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has is- 
sued a revised safety tool bulletin. 
Copies of this bulletin 119, which de- 
scribes the full line of safety hand 
tools, are sent free upon request. 

—o--- 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, is now designing a 110,000- 
kw, 3600-rpm, single-shaft, triple-ex- 
haust, turbine generator for Union 
Electric Power Co., St. Louis. 

——O—- 

L. O. Koven & Brother Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., manufacturer of boilers, 
tanks, special process equipment and 
weldments, has added a metal spray- 
ing shop to its Jersey City plant fa- 
cilities. 

—0-- 

SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, 
maker of ball and roller bearings, 
will award $525 in prizes—including 
a first prize of $150—to 10 wage em- 
ployees who submit the best essays 
in a contest from July 1 to Aug. 26 
on “What ‘Produce Better—Live Bet- 
ter’ Means to Me.” 






























































































The Business Trend 





BUSINESS activity continues downward as STEEL’s 
industrial production index fell to 165 per cent (pre- 
liminary) of the 1936-39 average, an eight-week low 
and only 3 points higher than the corresponding week 
last year. 

STEEL—Steel production for ingots and castings 
slipped lower to 95 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended May 21, half a point below the 95.5 per cent in 
the preceding period which had been the lowest point 
thus far this year. 

LABOR—Also contributing to the recession trend 
is the labor outlook. The Ford strike, the Bendix 
walkout and other automotive disturbances pulled 
total passenger car and truck assemblies in the week 
ended May 21 to 114,987 from 119,634 the preceding 
week, a drop for the fourth consecutive period. Labor 
strife looms ahead, notably in coal. 
COAL—Bituminous coal production for the seven 
days ended May 14 is estimated at 11,040,000 net tons, 
compared with 11.2 million tons the preceding week 
and 13,248,000 tons for the corresponding 1948 period. 
CARLOADINGS—tThe coal production drop is contrib- 
uting to the decline in freight carloadings. Loading 
of revenue freight for the week ended May 14 totaled 
771,736 cars, according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. This is a decrease of 75,209 cars or 8.9 
per cent from the corresponding 1948 period and a 
decline of 116,472 cars or 13.1 per cent from the cor- 
responding seven days in 1947. Loading of revenue 


freight for the week of May 14 increased 0.4 per cent 
from the preceding week. Despite the declines, how- 
ever, railroad operating revenues increased 1.3 per 
cent in April, because of higher freight rates, com- 
pared with same month in 1948. Freight revenue 
gained 2.3 per cent, but estimated passenger revenue 
dropped 2.8 per cent. 

BUSINESS LOANS —Sagging alarmingly are busi- 
ness loans for commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes. Since reaching an all time peak 
of $15,632 million on December 22, the loans of week- 
ly reporting member banks in leading cities dropped 
to $13,908 million on May 11. The consecutive decline 
covered 17 weeks, and the May 11 total was $441 
million below a year earlier. Although a decline is 
usual in the first quarter, this year the drop amounted 
to $673 million, against only $220 million a year ago. 
Moreover, these business loans have shrunk nearly 
an additional billion since March 30. By May 12 of 
last year they had already begun their climb. 
PRICES—Holding their own during the week ended 
May 17 were average primary market prices which 
advanced 0.1 per cent. The index was 156.0 per cent 
of the 1926 average, 0.6 per cent below four weeks 
ago and 4.8 per cent lower than the comparable 
period in 1948. Major reason for the advance was 
higher prices for livestock. Index for metals and 
metal products declined to 168.0 for the week, a 
drop of 0.1 per cent from the preceding period. 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 





INDUSTRY 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) . 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





Previous Week 168 Month Ago 174 Year Ago 162 





Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); .... 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 a: 


Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) AO: 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .... 114,987 119,634 141,227 91,138 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons, 


Latest Prior Month Year 

Period* Week Ago Ago 

RSG EIN 95.0 95.5 99.0 95.0 
Wy Bee 5,255 5,257 5,326 5,085 
cia a esa 1,840 1,868 1,908 2,206 
Ne ties 4,904 4,899 4,916 5,439 
bet To ee _. $157.8 $131.0 $107.8 $82.7 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) .................... 770+ 772 769 879 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ............ 172 171 198 92 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) . Sees gee a $27,392 $27,452 $27,408 $27,690 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t . —3% +1% +71% +8% 
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Construction Valuation in 37 States TTT ERVUTTUCUTTUPTUCp se Cet Pee eee Et prercey | | ee 
(Unit—$1,000,000) 7 NWMiuG wn 
vemeees - Public Works Residential and _— re TOTAL VALUE IN 37 states | !!00 
r cent Total Utilities Non-residential | SRAM Reta iee PweuT S— —— (COMPILED BY F W DODGE CORP) 1 1000 
: 1949 1949 1948 1949 1948 2 
» how- Jan. 483.0 102.0 136.6 381.0 478.6 4 A. 5 NONAES. SED - s 
3 Feb. 568.5 153.5 177.3 415.0 504.6 1 3 
ber BF var, 747.6 168.4 164.3 579.2 525.5 8 
, com- Apr. 842.6 222.4 184.7 620.2 689.2 5 
May «+++ ix See jen SOS 
evenue June ..-- ines 215.7 ovate 719.5 5 
pee ihe STS Lake, ee Q 
ee pod Was vsie + BOTS ccan 646.3 = 
Sept. ...- pica sive BS 
: Oh eae pees axa; we 
» busi- its ids pana ee wee. 504.3 
agri- Dee. eK 170.9 eaew 523.1 
> peak Total .... jive RRM SL 
week- 
ropped 
lecline 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
: $441 es TTT TT Sasa) aap" alae > BRL A lc Freight Car Awards 
line is 20,000  Qreight Car Awards 20,000 +*1949 *1948 *1947 *1946 1945 
unted E | : Jan. .. 1,568 8,613 9,222 1,481 7,200 
15,000 [- COMPILED BY STEM) MABAZINE.~ ——]_ 15,000 Feb. .. 332 10,698 13,724 2,328 1,750 
T ago. : SCALE @RADUATED JARBITRQALY T@ SHOWSGRDER Mar. .. 469 13,227 12,048 4,512 2,500 
; F FOR VOLUME MC M@RE CLEARRY eee Apr. .. 30 17,215 9,186 3,564 1,120 
near!) & 10,000 -| 10,000 22 May . 2,228 7,389 2,900 1,526 
12 of $4 STEEL S June .. .... 5,368 12,784 3,335 670 
+ 5,000 5,000 July .. .... 11,308 14,840 14,836 3,500 
~ : = AUS. .. ..-. 3,688 2362 9.627 7,240 
3 a 4 4 Mes as 738 9,917 11,102 12,840 
ended 53 4 < Oct. Seems 9 ae. oa. 
which 3 1.000 i 4100 3 Now... 34.0. 46a BM F290. 1,650 
r cent aati | 4 Bee cs ees 6 SOF 6080: 2052 * 4,116 
: Te es 
weeks MI | ie Total . .... 97,184 121,308 67,193 45,432 
arabl 10 | maener WO SESE A es 
° 50 5 4 50 * American Railway Car Institute. 
e was 10 34 10 + Preliminary. 
> ot} AMJ JASONDJFMAMJ J ONDJFMAMJ J ASONDJF MAM J J SOND JFMAMJJASOND? 
eK, a 
1947 1948 1949 
7.0 ett e470 
Steel Shipments 
cece : ——4 6.5 
(Net Tons) 
) 1949 1948 1947 ae 
Y pO Sele 5.778.632 5,410,438 5,061,333 = 
) Wai 5,519,938 5,046,115 4,626,424 4 {5.5 2 
) eins. <.: 6,305,681. 5,978,551 5,304,415 2 cin 2 
se ADT. 2.2... sseseeee, 5,096,161 5,445,993 re) me 
) o | Wes eaeee 4 a taneue 5,321,375 5,442,343 2 —__—__——{ 45 ca 
pe | ea cesesace , WOtGaue. . 668,712 fe) OQ 
» 2 fee ae 5,229,880 4,974,566 Z 40} —+—_— - - - 40 3 
) AUS, ......  ceeceees 8,829,060 5,278,223 
) Bept. ......  .ssssess 8,611,474 6,118,889 3.5F ocean S messes biscel 3.5 
a ieee eee 5,952,008 5,681,597 a: oe Sa SAAN LaKs ie hs 
Mis sesh ies Sin 5,732,256 5,216,990 3.0F “a sTEE 3.0 
| DOC, wesces  sececees 6,056,282 5,613,036 25 = (AMERICAN IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE) ——_—--— —— 25 
ciPerl es tbetigptss tepdae ll ped phe hs 
o 162 
Latest Prior Month Year 
i: FINANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
95.0 Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) .............. $13,778 $12,273 $13,126 $14,731 
5.085 Federal Gross Debt (billions) ....................... «aves 5 $251.6 $251.4 $252.2 
2 206 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ......... re $15.6 $15.0 $18.8 $28.7 
5439 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) .................... 4,361 4,052 5,228 13,372 
$82.7 Loans and Investments (billions)} ................ ap EGE $62.0 $61.6 $61.1 $63.2 
1 138 United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) peek ie $34,111 $33,263 $32,767 $35,499 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
879 STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average .......... $93.55 $93.55 $94.45 $80.27 
92 STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal cea ie tuk wate x aS 183.0 184.4 194.4 196.6 
7.690 i an i kc gtlt a ase 4 Wind ih Him Hw Bia 4 «ok nn e 88 156.0 155.9 156.9 163.8 
+8% Metals and Metal Productay .........................2205- 168.0 168.1 171.5 157.1 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. % 1936-1939— 100. 
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Men of Industry 








FRANK V. CARROLL 


Frank V. Carroll has been appointed 
consulting engineer of Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. He will be in the com- 
pany’s Chicago offices, moving up 
from his position of chief engineer 
of the firm’s Indiana Harbor Works, 
which position he has held since 1927. 
Fred H. Johnson, formerly assistant 
chief engineer of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Carroll at the 
Indiana Harbor Works. 

eS 
James T. Duffy Jr., formerly presi- 
dent, Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, 
Pa., has been elected president of 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J., 
succeeding Lewis Van Dusen Jdr., 
who remains on the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee of the 
company. John F. Hackett, execu- 
tive vice president and director of 
the company, has retired. He joined 
the company in 1919 as vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

eau 

I. C. Maust has been appointed sales 
manager, Precision Gear Division, 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., 
Chicago. He joined the company in 
1946 after several years in the pro- 
curement department of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. At Foote Bros. he 
held the position of sales adminis- 
trator. 

sadn 
Charles A. _ Fitz-Gerald, veteran 
Southern pig iron salesman, has re- 
sumed active representation in the St. 
Louis and Chicago territories for 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham. 

-—Q--— 
Elisha Gray has been elected presi- 
dent, Nineteen Hundred Corp., St. 
Joseph, Mich., succeeding Louis C. 
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ARTHUR P. HALL 


Upton, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Leonard R. Cooper was elect- 
ed vice president in charge of pro- 
curement. 

SP ee 


Arthur P. Hall, assistant director of 
public relations and advertising, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
has been promoted to director of that 
department, succeeding C. C. Carr, 
who is retiring after serving the com- 
pany for 15 years in that executive 
capacity. Mr. Carr will become a 
public relations consultant, with head- 
quarters in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

~ 
Ward M. Canaday, chairman of the 
finance committee, Willys-Overland 
Motors Inc., Toledo, O., and long ac- 
tive in direction of affairs of the 
company, has been named chairman 
of the board, succeeding James D. 
Mooney, former president and board 
chairman, who has resigned both 
posts. Delmar G. Roos, vice presi- 
dent and director of engineering, has 
been appointed first vice president, 
succeeding A. J. Wieland, recently 
resigned as executive vice president. 
C. E. Sorenson, board vice chairman, 
has been placed on the executive 
committee. 

eevee 
Frank J. Wood has been appointed 
chief plant engineer, Fabricating Di- 
vision, Permanente Metals  Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 

-——-O-— 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., announces appointment of John 
J. Maschenic as manager of export 
sales, which are conducted through 
its office in New York. 

—o— 
Anthony Stormzand has been named 
resident manager of the new stamp- 


TOM W. RYAN 


ing plant in West Mifflin Borough, 
Pa., for General Motors Corp. 

—o— 
Dr. Max Hansen will join the Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. 

---0O— 
Tom W. Ryan has been appointed 
manager of operations, Basic Refrac- 
tories Inc., Cleveland. He is a for- 
mer executive vice president and di- 
rector of St. Johns River Shipbuild- 
ing Co., and previous to that was 
with Thompson-Starrett Co., where 
he was vice president. 

ie tae 
Calvin A. Campbell, Donald Williams 
and Ralph M. Hunter, officers of Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., have 
been elected directors of its subsid- 
iary, Dow Chemical Co. of Canada 
Ltd. Mr. Williams, director of sales 
of the parent company, was made a 
vice president of the new Canadian 
company, and Mr. Campbell, secre- 
tary and general counsel of the par- 
ent organization, was elected secre- 
tary. 

-——-O—- 
F. O. Dutton has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases of E. W. Bliss 
Co., Toledo, O. He formerly was di- 
rector of purchases, Easy Washing 
Machine Co. at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—o-— 
Charles J. Philage has been appoint- 
ed acting manager of the advertising 
department, and Edward J. Sakal, 
acting manager of accessory sales in 
the Heating Division of National Ra- 
diator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

-—0--- 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announces the following ap- 
pointments in its Atomic Power Di- 
vision: Neil D. Cole has been ap- 
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MAKING THE BIG CHIPS FLY! 


ing operations calling for close 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil Is Used for 
Rough-Finishing of Heavy SAE 3140 Forgings 


The correct cutting fluid is a big 

factor in the continuous heavy- 

duty machining of tough steel forg- 

ings on the machine shown above. 

Machine: Warner & Swasey 4-A Heavy- 
Duty Turret Lathe 

Material: SAE 3140 Forging 

Operation: Roughing-Out Cap for Pile- 
Driving Machine 

Cutting Fluid: 1 part Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil io 20 parts water 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ~— 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil is 
a viscous, self-emulsifying oil that 
quickly and easily forms a stable 
emulsion with water. It contains 
no animal or vegetable fats, and 
will not turn rancid. 

Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil 
meets the demand not only of tough 
cutting jobs, but also of a wide 
range of turning, milling and grind- 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


tolerances and fine finishes. It is 
particularly efficient where preci- 
sion machining at high cutting 
speeds is demanded. 

For full information, for samples 
to test on your own machines, for 
the services of a cutting oil special- 
ist, call your nearest Sun office. Or 
write Department S-5. 


SUN OIL COMPANY > Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





pointed contract supervisor, Charles 
J. Gerhart, security officer, C. H. 
Doran, supervisor of receiving store 
and shipping, and Charles F. Stewart, 
supervisor of industrial relations. 
Dr. W. E. Shoupp, director of re- 
search for the division, announces 
appointments to the research staff as 
follows: Dr. Sidney Siegel, appoint- 
ed manager of physics research, Dr. 
W. A. Johnson, manager of materials 
and metallurgy research, M. A. 
Schultz, named manager of instru- 
mentation and control research, and 
E. C. Barnes, manager of industrial 
hygiene. 
—o-— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces the following ap- 
pointments: James H. Goss, appoint- 
ed manager of engineering, Control 
Divisions of the apparatus depart- 
ment; Steven C. Van Voorhis, man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the newly formed Michigan 
district, apparatus department; 
Joseph P. Coughlin, assistant man- 
ager, Specialty Transformer Sales Di- 
vision, Specialty Transformer & Bal- 


‘last Divisions; T. F. Perkinson, man- 


ager, Transportation Engineering Di- 
vision, apparatus department. 


---O--- 


Edward G. Brierty has been appoint- 
ed equipment sales representative for 
the Radio Division of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., operating out of 
the Chicago office. He was formerly 
associated with Motorola Inc. as as- 
sistant buyer of electronic compo- 
nents. 
--O--- 


Leetate Smith has been appointed 
general sales manager, Palmer Mfg. 
Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 


-~—-O-— 


Samuel Wit, sales engineer with Lu- 
kenweld, machinery-making division 
of Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has been named district manager of 
sales of Lukens Chicago office. J. H. 
Faunce Jr., manager of the Chicago 
office, will assume other duties in 
July, when Mr. Wit takes over his 
work in the Chicago office. 


---O-- 


Gaylord L. Jones Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland, succeed- 
ing his late father in serving the 
southeastern area for the company’s 
Brush Division. 
sscleldihies 

E. E. Branson, warehouse supervisor 
at Columbus, O., for Oil Well Supply 
Co., United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, has been transferred to 
Charleston, W. Va., as assistant dis- 
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trict material supervisor of the Ohio- 

West Virginia district. He is suc- 

ceeded by F. B. Lane at Columbus. 
—Oo— 


Vv. E. Lawford has been appointed 
sales representative in the northern 
California territory for Buckeye Tools 
Corp., Dayton, O. Operating from 
headquarters in Oakland, Calif., Mr. 
Lawford will service the area be- 
tween Bakersfield and the Oregon 
state line, with the exception of a 
few counties in the northeast corner 
of the state. 

—0O-- 
G. A. Lorz has been named superin- 
tendent of operations at the Garri- 
son plant on Pittsburgh’s south side 
for Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., and 
C. R. Hodgson has been named super- 
intendent of operations at the com- 
pany’s plant at Midland, Pa. 

—-O— 


Albert H. Clem has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, Special 
Chemicals Division, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, and Richard 
A. Weppner was appointed to the 
sales staff. 

---0--- 
Burke B. Roche has been elected 
president, Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
succeeding his father, J. F. Roche, 
who has served as president since 
1936, and who now becomes chairman 
of the board. Burke Roche was elect- 
ed vice president in 1948, and has 
been in charge of the company’s In- 
dustrial Division. 

--0— 


Richard K. Valentine has been ap- 
pointed consultant in manufacturing 
for McKinsey & Co., New York. 
-—0-- 

G. A. Shallberg, executive vice presi- 
dent, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
sailed for Europe May 12. In Eng- 
land he will investigate the possibili- 
ties of expanding operations of man- 





BURKE B. ROCHE 


ufacturing companies in which Borg- 
Warner is financially interested. 
—o— 


John W. Minor and Louis O’Connor 
have been promoted to assistant pur- 
chasing agents for Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham. 

0+ 


Ivan L. Hillman, assistant treasurer 
and general credit manager, Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president, Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. J. S. Nichol, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harris Pump & 
Supply Co., was elected first vice 
president; Fred T. Menges, credit 
manager, Fairmont Foods Co., second 
vice president; W. T. McCullough 
dr., secretary-treasurer, W. T. McCul- 
lough Electric Co., treasurer. 
--0-- 


V. A. Bingham, credit manager, Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., has been 
elected to the board of directors, Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men for 
a term of three years, and James I. 
Stang, credit manager, Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago, has 
also been elected a director for that 
term of office. 

—-0-- 
Philip H. Smith, director of research 
and development, John Nooter Boil- 
er Works Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the St. Louis Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Corrosion Engi- 
neers. 

-—O-- 
J. W. Adelung has been appointed 
manager of Mack-International Mo- 
tor Truck Corp.’s Brooklyn branch, 
and W. A. Brady as manager of the 
White Plains, N. Y., branch. 

—o— 
Promotions in the wholesale organi- 
zation, Pontiac Motor Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., are 
as follows: C. L. Messecar promoted 
from business management manager, 
St. Louis zone, to assistant zone man- 





J, F. ROCHE 
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Pictured are two typical CLARK control panels 
for STEEL MILL processing lines. CLARK also 
designs and builds control for Electrolytic Tin- 
ning Lines, Side Trimmers, Shearing Lines, 
Recoil Lines—in fact every type of Steel 
Processing Lines. These controls may be sup- 
plied in various types of factory assembled 
units and in dead-front cabinets. A full line of 

acted Ascontbie’ Clark accessories, such as Brakes, Master Switches, 

Control for 56” Pickle Line Push Buttons, Foot Switches and Limit Switches, 
is also available. 


Consult CLARK on your Steel Mill Processing Line Control Problems 


: tHE CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


é 
®YTHING UNDER CONTROL 1146 EAST 152nd STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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PROF. J. H. ANDREW 


ager at San Francisco; H. L. Robin- 
son, business management manager 
at San Francisco, to assistant zone 
manager, Los Angeles; J. M. Turley, 
business management manager, Port- 
land, Oreg., to assistant zone man- 
ager, Cincinnati; J. F. Malone, busi- 
ness management manager, Boston, 
to assistant zone manager, Philadel- 
phia. Other promotions are R. B. 
Haley, from service manager to busi- 
ness management manager, St. Louis 
zone; F. G. MacDonald, accessories 
sales, central office, to parts and ac- 
cessories representative of the Pon- 
tiac, Mich., zone; and E. J. Howard, 
parts sales, central office, to parts 
and accessories representative, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

sic 
British Iron & Steel Institute has 
awarded Prof. J. H. Andrew of Shef- 
field University the Bessemer gold 
medal for 1949 in recognition of his 
distinguished services to metallurgy 
and the iron and steel industry, with 
special reference to the valuable re- 
search work which he had conducted 
or which had been carried out under 
his guidance, and also in acknowledg- 
ment of his services to metallurgical 
education. 

Assia inca 
Dr. James R. Dudley has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of new product 
development, and John D. McPher- 
son, supervisor of market research 
activities for new product develop- 
ment department of American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York. 

—o— 
Frank Gordon, Harcon Corp., Boston, 
former president, Boston Chapter, In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
Washington, has been appointed vice 
chairman of the export-import com- 
mittee of the institute. 

—-O— 
F. B. Davis Jr. has been elected 
chairman of the board of National 
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EVERETT S. BISSELL 


Distillers Chemical Corp., New York, 
new chemical subsidiary of National 
Distillers Products Corp. Mr. Davis 
was formerly chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of United 
States Rubber Co., of which he is a 
director and member of the finance 
committee. 
~-0--- 


Robert Gayle has been made vice 
president in charge of sales in the 
central and southwestern areas for 
McAllister-Ross Co., Chicago. 

—--O--- 


‘ 


Everett S. Bissell has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of sales, 
research laboratories, chemical engi- 
neering and process engineering, for 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O. He formerly was 
vice president and general manager 
of Mixing Equipment Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

— O— 
Harry A. Fohl has been named chief 
engineer, Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. Neils H. Jensen has been 
named assistant chief engineer and 
Malcolm B. Antrim, superintendent 
of electrical maintenance. P. C. 
Haldeman, who has been chief engi- 
neer since 1932, and Walter H. Burr, 
who has been superintendent of elec- 
trical maintenance since 1921, will 
retire July 1. 

SEY ate 
Joseph M. Engel, supervisor of met- 
allurgy, Republic Steel Corp., at Buf- 
falo, has been elected chairman of the 
Buffalo Chapter of American Society 
for Metals. 

—o— 
James L. Crawford, vice president 
and general manager, Walsh Refrac- 
tories Corp., St. Louis, has been elect- 
ed president, succeeding N. S. C. 
Walsh, who was named honorary 
board chairman. 

-—O--~ 


Ronald G. Lane has been elected 


comptroller, Gerrard Steel Strappin, 
Co., Chicago, subsidiary, United 
States Steel Corp. He succeeds B. H. 
Browne, resigned. Mr. Lane has been 
associated with the company since 
1940, and since 1945 has been chief 
accountant. 

ee 
H. W. Milner has been appointed sales 
manager of all gas-burning domestic 
heating equipment, South Wind Di- 
vision, Stewart-Warner Corp., at In- 
dianapolis. 

—o— 
Andrew Hood has been elected sec- 
retary, Hudson Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, succeeding C. D. Sterling, re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. 
Hood is treasurer of the company and 
continues to hold that office. 

--0-- 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, announces three promo- 
tions in the order department. George 
L. Williams, supervisor in the Youngs- 
town office, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager in charge of the de- 
partment’s Western Division at Chi- 
cago. Dave Lewis, supervisor, has 
been appointed assistant manager for 
the Eastern Division, with offices in 
Youngstown. Fred C. Dyer, clerk, 
has been appointed chief clerk with 
offices in Youngstown. 

--0--- 
Howard J. Mather has been appointed 
assistant general manager of indus- 
trial finishes for Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.’s Paint Division, Pitts- 
burgh. 

—--Q---- 
J. G. Schaefer has been named man- 
ager of the newly converted Youngs- 
town district office of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Formerly a branch office, 
it has been moved from the Mahoning 
Bank Bldg. to the Ohio Edison Bldg. 

—o— 
John von Rosen, associated with 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, for the past 
17 years, has been appointed to the 
staff of Herman L. Weckler, vice 
president and general manager, on 
special assignment. Mr. von Rosen 
has been plant engineer of the Ply- 
mouth Division. 

—-O-— 
Hydraulic Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
announces it is expanding its sales 
organization and is establishing sales 
offices on the West Coast. C. F. Ray- 
ment, sales manager, will make his 
headquarters in Oakland, Calif., while 
this activity is being organized. 

—-0--- 
Ziegler Steel Service Co., Los An- 
geles, announces appointment of the 
following sales representatives: Larry 
R. Butler, 805 Echo, Fresno, Calif. 
to cover the San Joaquin Valley: 
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CLAY P. BEDFORD 


Named executive vice president, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. Noted in STEEL, 
May 23 issue, p. 87 


Robert B. Franklin, 246 South First 
St., Phoenix, Ariz., to cover Arizona, 
New Mexico and western Texas. 

bab ea 
L. W. Adams has been promoted to 
mechanical goods district manager 
for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Pittsburgh. He was field representa- 
tive in Boston. 

—o— 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Harrison, N. J., has ap- 
pointed two assistant purchasing 
agents. George A. Burgermaster and 
C. Russell Todd fill vacancies created 
with the retirement of William E. 
Jones, assistant purchasing agent 
since 1925, who has just retired, and 
the vacancy occasioned by the recent 
promotion of Leo V. Farrell from as- 
sistant purchasing agent to general 
purchasing agent, the position for- 
merly held by Frank A. Weiss, now 
assistant to the general manager, 
H. O. K. Meister. 

ies 
J. H. Ferguson has been named dis- 
trict manager of the Akron branch 
office of Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
He was associated for a year and a 





PAUL E. LEES 


Appointed vice president-sales, Standard Tool 
Co., Cleveland. Noted in STEEL, May 9 issue, 
p. 90 


half with Western Electric Corp. in 
Philadelphia before joining the Bris- 
tol sales organization in 1923 as a 
sales engineer. Since 1940, Mr. Fer- 
guson has been connected with the 
company’s Washington office. 

—O— 
Ralph P. Stilphen has joined Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, as a special 
technical sales and service represen- 
tative for the protective coating field. 

asain 
Dr. Max H. Thornton has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Chemical 
Research Division at Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 

‘cicihl sue 
Louis T. Friedman, formerly assist- 
ant professor of engineering, Champ- 
lain College, has been placed at the 
head of the metallurgical engineer- 
ing department of Sam Tour & Co. 
Inc., and will be located in the lab- 
oratories in New York. 

iieeaes 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
established a new district in the St. 
Louis area in charge of R. O. Ander- 
son, district manager, who will trans- 
fer his headquarters from Denver to 








WILLIAM W. EGE 

Vice president-sales, Wire & Cable Division, 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. Noted in 
STEEL, May 23 issue, p. 87 


St. Louis. H. G. Brustlin has been 
appointed abrasive engineer’ in 
charge of the Denver territory, with 
headquarters at Denver. He will re- 
port to Mr. Anderson at St. Louis. 

nee Se 
H. L. Montgomery has been named 
mechanical goods district manager of 
a newly created district for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., at Cincin- 
nati. 

o- 

Ernest A. Lauter has been appointed 
sales representative for parts of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia for 
Tipaloy Inc., Detroit. He will main- 
tain headquarters in Cleveland, with 
branch offices in Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. 

weer weet 
W. G. Skelly has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent, Trackson 
Co., Milwaukee. 

cin ask 
Robert E. Boak has been appointed 
Cleveland district manager for Apex 
Rotarex Corp., Cleveland. He has 
served for more than two years as 
assistant to the advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 





OBITUARIES... 


Torsten J. Lindstrom, 60, personnel 
director of the engineering depart- 
ment, Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
died recently. 

--0--— 
Edward S. Walton, 58, in charge of 
excess accumulations in the flat rolled 
sales department, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, died May 17 
of a heart attack. 

—-O-~ 
Orville B. Ewing, manager, New 
Orleans district office, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, died 
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May 11. He joined the company in 
1927. 

—-0-— 
Wallace G. McCulloch, 34, chief plant 
engineer, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
Milwaukee, died May 14 following 
a heart attack. 

—O-- 
Edgar C. Thomas, 47, eastern rep- 
resentative and vice president, 
Thomas Machine & Mfg. Co., Glen- 
shaw, Pa., died May 17. 

0 
John M. Whittle, 61, who retired last 
December as assistant to the presi- 


dent, International General Electric 
Co., died at Albany, N. Y., May 18. 

--O-- 
Gerard F. Sheeran, 33, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, McCabe & 
Sheeran Machinery Corp., New York, 
died May 16. 

~-0-- 
James O. Carr, 76, director and hon- 
orary vice president, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., died May 23 in Pitts- 
burgh. 

—--OQ--- 
Ernest L. Davis, 69, president, Mon- 
mouth Products Co., Cleveland, died 
May 18. 
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Yow , « Multiple Stage Cleaning 


engineered to fit your sequence . . 


To meet today’s conditions in the plating and metal finishing industry, involving changes 
in polishing compositions, automatic polishing, heavier and faster production and dirtier 
work with packed recessed areas, we offer MULTIPLE STAGE CLEANING for proper 
surface preparation . . A satisfactory and durable finish, regardless of the basis metal 
and the deposition of the coating (single or multiple), is only practical after the surface 
has been correctly prepared . . Whether your equipment is manual or automatic 
MULTIPLE STAGE CLEANING based on our well established “Lo-Hi” pH process can be 
engineered to fit the job . .... Ask the NORTHWEST man in your vicinity for his 
recommendation or write to us direct...... All we need to know is what you are 


plating and your complete sequence—-we'll give you the answer ° ° ° 
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HIGH SPEED INSPECTION— Inspection of pistons in the 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division of General Motors Corp., 
is accomplished at a production-line pace by a continuous 
high speed automatic magnetic method now in use. In 
the setup, pistons are automatically picked up on a 
conveyor belt after finish machining operations, and are 
carried through a magnetic field during which compound is 
sprayed over and under the parts through jets fed by a pump. 
Both the latter and the magnetic cycle are controlled by an 
electric eye that synchronizes the process with the passage 
of each part through the magnetic coil on the conveyor. 
Pieces pass through and out of the magnetic field while the 
current it still on, magnetizing and demagnetizing the pistons 
in one continuous operation. At the end of the conveyor 
line, work is examined for imperfections under near ultra- 
violet light. 


BOOSTS GRINDING WHEEL EFFICIENCY—Process of 
coating each grain of a grinding wheel with a microscopically 
thin shell of carbon in an isotropic vitrescent form, developed 
by Mansco Grinding Wheel Co., Cleveland, is reported to 
make the wheel highly effective for grinding carbide tools and 
other super-hard alloys. Wheels so treated are said to per- 
mit fast cutting operations with light passes that generate 
little heat. Life of the treated wheels, according to the com- 
pany, is increased four to five times. 


STRESS DETECTOR— Stress in electrodeposits now may be 
conveniently and accurately measured by means of a direct- 


reading instrument developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington. The device, which is adapted to 
both industrial process control and laboratory research, de- 
tects compression or tension in a specimen coating on a 
standard helix that.transfers the reading directly to a dial as 
the helix changes curvature in response to forces acting with- 
in the plated layer. Because of its higher sensitivity, broad- 
er utility and greater ease of operation, the unit is expected 
to find extensive application in the investigation and control 
of electrochemical processes. 


FROM “HAND TO MACHINE” — Selective fitting of pis- 
tons into cylinder bores, a process once done by hand, is now 
a mechanized proposition. In one engine plant, for example, a 
special device is used to measure each cylinder bore at four 
points marking the bore in one of eight sizes—an operation 
that takes but a few seconds for each engine. Another machine 
is used to measure some 500 pistons per hour. By auto- 
matic computation, it determines which size cylinder bore 
each piston will match. Special conveyors that automa- 
tically take orders from the cylinder-bore measuring device, 
are used to carry the proper piston sizes in correct sequence 
for fitting matching bores on the engine assembly line. 


OVERCOMES FUME PROBLEMS— Sonic energy _ pro- 


duced by a high intensity sound generator developed recently 
by Ultrasonic Corp., Cambridge, Mass., may be used for 
difficult dust, fume and mist collection problems. Referred 
to as a new tool for laboratory, pilot plant and production 
use, the unit is said to provide frequencies from 500 to 22,- 
000 cycles per second to effect agglomeration of extremely 
fine particles in a gas stream. Aggregates thus built up, ac- 
cording to the company, may then be collected by cyclones 
efficiently. Unit also is finding wide use in metallurgical 
work, 


Market Summary—p. 101 


News Summary—p. 25 
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AT A GLANCE 


NEW PLATING PROCESS—Any 
metal capable of being electrode- 
posited can be applied to magnesium 
in a very adherent manner, and on 
a production-line basis by a new 
process developed in the laboratories 
of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Development, which was thoroughly 
investigated through tests and pilot 
plant operations, is said to open 
up many new applications for the 
metal where bright tarnish resistant 
surface is essential or wear resis- 
tance is required. In general, process 
consists of initial application of an 
immersion zinc coating followed by 
copper striking and electroplating 
in standard plating baths. (p. 56) 


FAST BENDING OPERATION—In 
forming stripper loops for hay balers 
in the Auburn Works of International 
Harvester Co., the company currently 
is employing a machine that makes 
long radius bends in a single semi- 
automatic cycle without necessity of 
extra handling between bends. Long 
180-degree bends are produced by a 
roller die at the rate of about 250 
pieces per hour. (p. 59) 


FORTY-ONE ORE SUPPLY—Total 
Eagle Mountain proved ore reserves, 
according to Kaiser engineers, are 
expected to meet Fontana’s steel- 
making requirements for another 40 
years. Over 175,000 tons of ore, 
about half and half magnetite and 
hematite and analyzing about 54 
per cent iron content, have been 
shipped from the mines so far. 
Another 110,000 tons are stockpiled 
and ready for shipment. Lower 
grade ores averaging 45 to 46 per 
cent iron are currently being segre- 
gated for possible future beneficia- 
tion. (p. 60) 


IMPORTANT HANDLING “COG”— 
Because of its versatility and 
maneuverability, the fork lift truck 
is considered a very important power 
handling medium in short movements 
of materials. It is not a practical 
transport vehicle except for hauls 
not more than 150 to 200 feet. 
But in multiple stacking and jockey- 
ing loads around for better accessibil- 
ity, the fork truck provides the most 
efficient performance. Furthermore, 
availability of various attachments 
not enly increases versatility of this 
already versatile unit, but also 
broadens its utility in many fields. 
(p. 62) 
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Fig. 1 — Aircraft control wheel chrome 
plated magnesium casting 


Fig. 2—-Chrome plated magnesium printing 
plates and cylinders 































A NEW process has been developed and thoroughly 
investigated through laboratory tests and extensive 
pilot plant operations for electroplating on magne- 
sium. With the advent of this new process which 
closely follows procedures for plating of other metals, 
any of the several metals capable of being electrode- 
posited can be applied to magnesium in a very ad- 
herent manner. Development of this practical produc- 
tion line procedure by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., opens up many new applications for magne- 
sium where a bright tarnish resistant surface is 
essential or where wear resistance is required. 

In general, the process consists in the initial ap- 
plication of an immersion zinc coating followed by 
copper striking and electroplating in standard plat- 
ing baths. Herbert K. DeLong of the Dow labora- 
tories was directly involved in the development of 
the new plating process. 

Basis of New Method—Magnesium, being less noble 
than any of the common metals, readily replaces 
many of them from solutions of their salts. In acid 
solutions the immersion coatings are nonadherent 
and powdery, while in strongly alkaline solutions the 
coatings are more adherent, but insufficiently so as 
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Copper, nickel, chromium, brass, gold, silver and other metals can be 


successfully plated on magnesium articles by means of a newly-developed 
practical process 





to afford a base for electro-deposits. Most alkaline 
compounds, with the exception of pyrophosphates, 
do not attack magnesium. It was through the dis- 
covery that pyrophosphates did react with magnesium 
that the present method of zinc coating magnesium 
was possible. Pyrophosphates will readily dissolve 
oxide and hydroxide coatings from magnesium and 
actually brighten the surface. By the addition of 
certain zinc salts to the pyrophosphate solution an 
adherent zinc film is formed. 

Quality of the zinc immersion deposit was found 
to depend to a marked extent on the rate of deposi- 
tion and also the ratio of zinc to pyrophosphate. Too 
rapid a rate of deposition caused less adherent coat- 
tings to form; therefore various inhibiting salts were 
added to control the reaction rate. It was found that 
fluorides in small amounts were very effective and 
gave a much finer grained zinc coating and control of 
the rate of formation. The pH of the zinc bath was 
also a consideration as was the use of carbonates in 
adjusting and maintaining this factor in the proper 
range. 

Pretreatment Solution—The most suitable solution 
for applying zinc immersion coating to standard 
magnesium alloys as a pretreatment for plating, 
using the pyrophosphate-zinc method, has the follow- 
ing composition and operating characteristics: 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate (Na,P.0;)..............++-+ee++++ 1208./L. 
Zine sulphate (ZnSO,eTH,O) ........... cc cccceccccrecesess 408./L. 
Pen: SE SUID Suk Spd UN Av os sezkaavebivabsduaac. LOSS En 
Potassitim carDomate CH COg) oie ce cc ce ecece we gisescceccece ES 8./L, 


pH — 10.0-10.4 
Temperature — 175-185° F. 
Treatment Time — 3—5 minutes 
Solution should be mildly agitated. 


Surface of the magnesium part gradually acquires 
a typical blue-gray color of zinc; after a continuous 
zinc coating is formed, gas evolution subsides to 
a point where little reaction is evident. Unalloyed 
or pure magnesium requires a lower fluoride con- 
centration. In this case, 2.5 grams/liter potassium 
fluoride was found most suitable. 

In the zinc immersion treatment bath the chemical 
compounds and concentrations, with the exception of 
the fluoride, are not exceptionally critical. The fluo- 
ride is added, as previously mentioned, to reduce 
the rate of immersion deposition on the magnesium 
surface. 

While satisfactory deposits have been obtained in 
fluoride-free baths on some alloys, the conditions 
of time and temperature are very critical. In general, 
1 per cent potassium fluoride, or 0.75 per cent sodium 
fluoride, gives optimum conditions for all the com- 
mercial alloys, while 0.25 to 0.50 per cent is most de- 
sirable for unalloyed or pure magnesium. If a greater 
percentage of fluoride is added, the rate of immersion 
deposition is retarded to too great an extent. 

Actual temperature of the bath may vary from 
room temperature to boiling, although maximum ad- 
hesion and freedom from subsequent blistering is ob- 
tained at temperatures above 170° F and preferably 
at 175 to 185° F. The zinc bath has a relatively long 
useful life and depletes quite slowly in pyrophosphate 
and zinc. The bath can be analyzed and replenished 
by additions of these compounds. The fluoride is 
lost primarily by drag-out and need be added only at 
infrequent intervals. Carbonate is required only as 
a means of pH adjustment. The presence of heavy 
metal salts, other than zinc, in the bath must be 
kept at a minimum. Chromium salts are particularly 
detrimental as they tend to inhibit the zinc coating 
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formation if present in quantities greater than a few 
hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Production Line Operations—Based on the method 
developed in the Dow Chemical laboratories the fol- 
lowing production operations may be set-up for 
plating on all types of magnesium alloys: 

Step I—Preliminary Surface Preparation — This 
will vary depending on the nature and condition of 
the parts to be plated. In any case the surface should 
be free of nonmetallic contamination, such as the 
normal oxide on hydroxide coatings, scale, grease, oil, 
or previously applied chemical treatments. In some 
cases, to obtain a satisfactory surface condition, cast 
parts are pickled in 75-85 per cent phosphoric acid, 
while wrought parts are pickled in 20 per cent acetic 
acid plus 5 per cent sodium nitrate, the operation 
being carried out at room temperature for a period of 
1 to 3 minutes. It is particularly important to pickle 
parts that are not buffed, so as to prepare the un- 
buffed surface for zinc coating pretreatment. 

Many parts that are reasonably free of nonmetallic 
inclusions and are to be polished or buffed overall, 
may not require the preliminary pickle treatment. 
Photoengraved magnesium alloy printing plates, such 
as shown in final plated form in Fig. 1, do not usually 
require pickling prior to electroplating unless the 
plates have been stored and noticeably oxide coated 
after etching in the photoengraving process. In 
cleaning magnesium parts, where little dimensional 
change can be tolerated, a solution of 18 per cent 
chromic acid, with a treatment time of 2 to 5 minutes 
at room temperature is employed. This is followed by 
water rinsing and then by dipping either in hot 5 
per cent sodium hydroxide, or 15 per cent hydro- 
fluoric acid at room temperature, for 3 to 5 minutes 
to remove any chromium films. 

Step Il—Mechanical Operations—After pickling, 
if a smooth, highly polished surface is desired, parts 
to be plated should be wheel polished and buffed. In 
case of small parts, tumbling and accepted burnish- 
ing procedures may be used. If blasting is used, it 
should precede the preliminary pickling treatment 
described above. 


Fig. 3—Die cast magnesium generator end, copper- 
nickel-chromium plated 





Step II—Degrease—lIf buffing compound, oil or 
grease is on the surface, the parts to be plated should 
be solvent degreased by the ordinary methods used 
for other metal products. 

Step IV— Alkaline Cleaner— Parts should be 
soak cleaned for 3 to 5 minutes at 180-212°F in 
an aqueous alkaline cleaning solution containing 8 
to 12 ounces per gallon sodium hydroxide (NaOH) 
and 4 ounces per gallon trisodium phosphate (Na, 
PO,.12H,0). Cathodic cleaning for 30 seconds to 1 
minute in this solution at 20 to 40 A.S.F. at the end 
of the soak cleaning period is optional, but preferable. 
A wetting agent may be added to the cleaner to im- 
prove its detergency. 

Step V—Rinse—Parts should be _ thoroughly 
rinsed. 

Step VI—Pickle—The preferred pickle is 1 per 
cent hydrochloric acid, for a period of 15 seconds 
to 14% minutes. Purpose of the pickle treatment is to 
activate the surface after the alkaline cleaning oper- 
ation. Sufficient time should be allowed to produce 
a uniform etching which destroys all local passive 
areas which would interfere with the subsequent plat- 
ing operation. 

Step VII—Rinse—Avoid heavy metal contamina- 
tion in rinse water. 

Step VIII—Zinc Immersion Pretreatment—Apply 
zinc immersion coating using the solution previously 
described. It should be kept in mind that the success 
of the overall process is dependent almost entirely 
upon the adherence and uniformity of the zinc im- 
mersion film applied in this step. Therefore, careful 
operation of the zinc immersion bath is important in 
order to avoid rejects in final finished parts. 

Step IX—Cold Water Rirse—Care should be taken 
to see that the rinse is maintained free from heavy 
metal contamination. 

Step X-—Copper Strike—The rinsed parts are 
transferred immediately to a copper strike of one of 
the two following recommended compositions. 

Copper Strike Bath No, I 


COMPO Gyamibe 2. eevee ccwcceessecee GO O8,/GGk C41:3 7s) 
BOG CHMMIGES | 02. inks. obec ce osicn cess ssc, O88 On /gel. (80.8 es) 
Sodfum carPonate ................00+200-s. 40 Oni/gal. (30.0 6.7%,) 
PROCHIONG: : GON is sn biiiis Sookie s ch eeeeecs eens OO, O8fgel 460 tr) 
Sodium thiosulfate ..... ..-. 0.25 02z./gal. (1.9 g./L.) 


Free cyanide maintained at 0.75 oz./gal. (5.6 g./L.) 
pH—10.0-11.0 (preferably 10.0-10.5) 
Temperature—115-120° F. 


Copper Strike Bath No, II 


COMMGE GYOMMO: 6 occ vac cadeuccvswcsccstecs OS C8 SE. Cb287s) 
Potassium cyanide .............+.+++++-+++- 6.1 0O2./gal. (45.7 g./L.) 
Potassium carbonate ...................... 2.0 oz./gal. (15.0 g./L.) 
PN oc eh cea d awa kee ca eas 1.0 oz./gal. (7.5 g./L.) 
eR re 4.0 oz./gal. (30.0 g./L.) 


pH—12.8-13.2 (Not as critical is in bath No. I) 
Temperature—130-150° F. (140° F. preferable) 


In the copper strike operation, electrical contact 
should be made quickly and a high current density of 
30 to 40 amp per square foot applied for the first 
30 seconds to 1 minute. Prolonged high current den- 
sity striking is avoided as it is apt to cause inferior 
adhesion and possible subsequent blistering on high 
current density areas of the work. After 30 seconds 
to 1 minute of deposition, the current density is de- 


creased to 15 to 20 amp per square foot and the | 
strike plating operation continued for at least 5 * 


minutes, after which (Please turn to Page 86) 
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MONG parts used in all three models of auto- 

matic pickup hay balers built by International 

Harvester Co. are U-shaped stripper loops. 
Function of these parts is to guide hay that is picked 
up by picker fingers to the auger that feeds the hay 
into baling position. Stock employed for one of these 
loops, made in the Memphis Works is 18-gage cold 
drawn steel which is blanked into strips 2 29/32 x 
605g inches. The other loop, produced in the Au- 
burn Works is slightly longer. Strips are embossed 
to form one or two longitudinal stiffening beads be- 
fore being bent. 

One design of loop has a single bead, one pointed 
end and a square end bent at right angles over a 
short radius. Another design has two beads, one 
rounded end and the square end bent back over a 
short radius. Production of both types is described 
here. 

Stripper loops for the model 50-T baler, built at 
the Auburn Works, are formed (after blanking and 
beading) in a two-step process. The bend near one 
end around a short radius is made in a press. Then 
eight strips are placed on the bed of a Struthers 
Wells tangent bender, Fig. 1, and are bent around 
rocking forms, 

This two-step process, though involving extra han- 
dling, is adequate for production needs on 50-T balers 
and was used initially (Please turn to Page 68) 


Fig. 1 (below)—After short radius bends are press- 
formed on one end, eight blanks are set as shown 
in this tangent bender 


Fig. 2 (right)—Inside of hydraulic machine. 
Formed stripper loop with two beads is ready for 


ejection from machine 
59 
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EAGLE MOUNTAIN /RON( 


Cxpesled: lo Mest Forilanat Requirements, for JO Yan 


Kaiser engineers believe mine will produce more than 70 million tons. It 
currently is supplying 80 per cent of the ore requirements of Fontana’s sin- 
gle blast furnace and will supply a second 1200-ton stack under construction 


AT FONTANA, Calif., 45 miles inland from Los 
Angeles in the orange grove country, the Kaiser 
Co.’s postwar steel expansion program is rapidly 
taking shape. 

Another 164 miles by rail out in the desert, Kaiser’s 
new Eagle mountain mine now is providing 80 per 
cent of the iron ore requirements of the single blast 
furnace at Fontana and it will supply the second 
1200-ton stack now being constructed and scheduled 
to go in Nov. 1. Kaiser plans to continue using 20 
per cent of the iron ore requirements from mines at 
Cedar City, Utah, the two grades being blended prior 
to charging. The Vulcan mine at Kelso, Calif., has 
been closed. 

The Eagle mountain mine specifically is located 


about 15 miles north of Decert Center, Calif., on U. S. 
highway 60 which is midway between Indio & Blythe, 
Calif. The ore is shipped over the company’s own 
railroad, 52 miles long, to Ferrum on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. The ore then moves another 112 
miles over the Southern Pacific to the Fontana plant. 
Kaiser executives point out that the 164-mile ore 
haul is the shortest of any major steel plant in the 
country using high grade ore. Over 175,000 tons of 
ore, about half and half magnetite and hematite and 
analyzing about 54 per cent iron content, have been 
shipped from the mine so far. Another 110,000 tons 
have been stockpiled and are ready for shipment. 


- Lower grade ores averaging 45 to 46 per cent iron 


are being segregated for possible future beneficiation. 


Forty-year Reserves—Total Eagle mountain proven 
ore reserves are estimated at about 25 million tons 
and are expected to meet Fontana’s requirements for 
another 40 years. In fact, Kaiser engineers con- 
fidentially believe the mine will produce more than 
70 million tons. 

If and when this deposit is exhausted, Kaiser has 
ore holdings near Victorville, Calif., and at Silver 
Lake north of Baker, Calif. Both deposits are less 
than 175 miles from Fontana. The Victorville ore 
runs less than 40 per cent iron and would require 
beneficiation. However, the Silver Lake material is of 
bessemer type, low in phosphorus, and runs about 56 
to 57 per cent iron. There are about 3.5 million tons 
of this ore available in addition to 12 to 15 million 
tons at Victorville. 

Three Deposits—The Eagle mountain mine actually 
comprises three deposits, Bald Eagle now being 
worked, the main deposit and the south deposit. 
Simply speaking, the Bald Eagle operation involves 
carving down a mountain to uncover a slice of iron 


Fig. 1—Conveying setup leading from the crusher, 

right, to stockpile. Crusher reduces ore to a mazi- 

mum 8-inch size. Second conveyor is employed to 
load stockpiled ore onto railroad cars 


Fig. 2—Close-up of Bald Eagle operation which in- 

volves “carving” down a mountain to uncover @ 

slice of iron ore lying longitudinally at an angle 

of about 45 degrees. Ore is trucked to crushing 
plant at foot of mountain 
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Fig. 3—View of Eagle mountain mine which shows 

Bald Eagle operation, foreground, in relation to main 

and south deposits, center background. A 52-mile 

railroad links mine with the Southern Pacific and 
the Kaiser steel plant at Fontana, Calif. 


ore lying longitudinally at an angle of about 45 
degrees. The “carving” is accomplished by blasting 
off sections and loading the material into 10-yard 
Euclid diesel-powered dump trucks. The rock is hauled 
a few hundred feet and dumped out of the way. As 
the iron ore is exposed it is trucked down a winding 
road to a crushing plant at the foot of the mountain. 


Fourteen trucks now are in service, including three 
new ones purchased recently. On a single 8-hour 
shift, these trucks have handled as many as 900 loads 
averaging 17.5 tons each, or a total of over 15,000 
tons of material. A new 44-yard Bucyrus-Erie elec- 
tric powered shovel was placed in service a couple of 
months ago to supplement two 2!4-yard shovels pre- 
viously in service. 

Stockpiled by Conveyor—The crushing plant re- 
duces the ore to a maximum 8 inches in size. Crushed 
ore is carried by conveyor line to a stockpile at the 
terminus of the railroad. A second conveyor line 
loads the ore directly into railroad cars from the 
stockpile. A track scale has just been installed to 
save weighing time in transit. 

Construction of the railroad involved a number of 
unusual problems. Elevations range from 190 feet 
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below sea level at the Ferrum terminal to 1372 feet 
above sea level at the mine. For instance, on the last 
7 miles of the road approaching the mine, it was 
necessary to make nine surveys to ascertain a proper 
route to maintain the required grade. The final 4 
miles is a giant S-curve with maximum grade of 2.15 
per cent and compensated for curvature. 

While the entire area is in the desert, it is subjected 
at certain times of the year to unexpected cloudbursts 
with the run-off at one crossing alone reaching the 
tremendous volume of 20,000 cubic feet per second. 
In addition to the usual dykes, channels, bridges, 
etc., it was necessary to use 14,000 lineal feet of 
culverts ranging from 30 to 72 inches in diameter. 

Also, the desert heat often reaches a maximum of 
120° F, thus evolving a rail expansion problem. The 
rails have been laid to provide a minimum gap of 
1/16-in. at 125° F between the rails but Kaiser engi- 
neers still anticipate a maintenance problem. 

Two Train Loads Daily — The 1500-hp Baldwin 
diesel-electric locomotive used in hauling the ore 
trains to Ferrum is fitted with special dynamic brak- 
ing to aid in holding down speeds to 15 mph on the 
grades. Trains are made up of 30 side dump ore cars 
provided by the Southern Pacific and loaded 60 tons 
per car. Two trips are made daily on an 8-hour 
schedule each. When the new blast furnace goes 
in, will be necessary to step up the daily tonnage 
from about 2000 to 4000 tons. 


EFFICIENT HANDLING 


Part V of the current series 


Fig. 34 — Fork lift 

truck tiering a pal- 

let load of hydraulic 

cylinders. Courtesy 

Clark Equipment 
Co. 


Fig. 35 — Small, 
light-weight fork 
trucks work effec- 
tively in narrow 
aisles, congested 
areas and between 
machines. Courtesy 
Baker-Raulang Co. 


Fig. 36 — Gasoline 

fork truck with hook 

attachment handling 

heavy castings. 

Courtesy Lewis- 

Shepard Products 
Ine. 


Fig. 37—Fork truck 
equipped with a 
special scoop and 
unloader accessory 
handling 200-pound 
bags of forgings. 
Courtesy Towmotor 
Corp. 
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Continuing the discussion of industrial trucks’ 
place in metalworking operations, this article 
reviews some installations of special wheeled 
vehicles and fork lift trucks equipped with 
interchangeable attachments 


IN the movement and storage of palletized loads, 
fork trucks are by far the most widely used means of 
transportation within plants. Equipped with special 
attachments, they are also useful in handling large 
or unusually-shaped parts individually, or in trans- 
porting unit loads without pallets. With many mod- 
els and capacities available, choice of the truck for 
the application hinges upon the same factors men- 
tioned previously in connection with other types of 
materials handling equipment, i.e., nature of loads to 
be carried, condition of floors, plant layout, distances 
to be traveled, heights to which material must be 
lifted, etc. 

Truck characteristics such as capacity (which 
ranges from about 1000 to 50,000 pounds), mast 
height, lift height (some trucks can lift up to ap- 
proximately 15 feet), weight and source of power are 
without significance unless they are considered in 
relation to the above factors. The principal differ- 
ences in trucks are the three distinct types of power 
sources—gasoline engine, storage battery or gasoline- 
generator. Each type has its advantages and selec- 
tion of one type as against another is a major de- 
cision. 
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Most important function of a fork-lift truck is lift- 
ing and placing loads. It is not a practical transport 
vehicle except for short hauls, not more than 150 
or 200 feet. Other methods for horizontal move- 
ment—tractor-trailer trains, for example—are far 
more economical for longer hauls. But in multiple 
stacking, lifting and placing loads, the fork lift truck 
finds it field of most efficient operation. Because of 
its unusual versatility and maneuverability it is the 
most important power truck in industry. 

Fork Truck Attachments—While the benefits to be 
derived from pallet-fork truck systems in the receipt, 
storage and shipment of materials are well recog- 
nized, operation of the single basic tool, the fork 
truck, using interchangeable attachments, is of con- 
siderable interest. Scope of a fork truck’s activity 
in the metalworking industries is much broader than 
merely lifting and transporting palletized unit loads. 
Scoops for bulk material, rams for coils, fork exten- 
sions, clamp lifts, revolving heads capable of rotat- 
ing 360 degrees, cranes with hook and chain, brick 
forks, are but a few of the auxiliary attachments 
used to make standard fork trucks even more versa- 
tile. 

In many foundries, attachments have been devel- 
oped to handle ladles filled with molten metal. A 
unit in the form of an apron fits over the tines and 
holds the ladle firmly while it is being transported. 
By using another special adaptor, the same truck 
might carry hot wheels immediately after they have 
been cast, to the cooling floor. 

A foundry job study reported recently? concerned 
the transportation of metal in buckets from storage 
to furnace, charging a rotary melting furnace, carry- 
ing castings to the heat treating department and 
placing them in annealing ovens. Equipped with a 
special bucket and bucket holder, fork lift trucks 
perform all these jobs and in addition unload metal 
ingots and sand from railroad freight cars, move ma- 
chine shop salvage from machine room to storage 
and handle transfers of lathe turning and boring 
heads. Formerly, furnace charging took from 20 to 
30 minutes. Now, the entire operation is performed 
















































Fig. 38—Designed for indoor and 

outdoor operation, this 1000-pound 

capacity mover equipped with au- 

tomatic dump bucket is shown in 

operation in a steel plant. Courtesy 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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SPECIAL TRUCKS 


in an elapsed time of 3 to 4 minutes. 
By the old scrap handling method, six to eighi 


1000-pound bucket loads were required for a singlc 


heat. Four men did the shoveling by hand. With 
fork truck doing most of the work, this same job is 
completed in 4 hours less time, using three less men. 
Heats for the following day’s charging are now made 
up during the late afternoon, using the time saved 
by fork truck handling. Thus the furnaces can be 
fired immediately next morning. 


Steel Coil Handling—In the manufacture of stee! 
strip, fork trucks or ram trucks are widely used to 
handle coils between processing points. Coils are 
wound at the end of the hot mill by an automatic 
coiler and carried by gravity roller conveyor to a 
power-operated up-ending device. Most truck han- 
dling occurs at temporary storage, where the infinite 
maneuverability of the fork truck is a great advan- 
tage. Intermediate trucks of 15,000 pounds capacity 
and balanced to handle 48-inch diameter coils op- 
erate here. 

From the storage area to picking lines the same 
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Fig. 39—Sales trends by 
types of electric trucks, 
showing  percentagewise 
distribution of bookings 
among types of equip- 
ment. Courtesy Electric 
Industrial Truck Assn. 


FORK TRUCK 





Fig. 40 — Motorized re- 
volving fork carriage at- 
tachment on center con- 
trol industrial truck 
dumps a skid-box load of 
small automotive parts in- 
to stationary hopper at 


work station. Courtesy 
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method of coil handling is used. Coils are picked up 
by inserting a round or tapered horizontal shaft into 
the coil center. One end of the shaft or ram is fac- 
tened to the fork truck carriage. At the beginning 
of the pickling line several coils are welded together 
to speed up further processing, so coils leaving the 
pickler line may weigh 30,000 or even 60,000 pounds. 
Ram trucks transfer coils to storage or directly to 
cold reduction mills. 

After cold reduction, coils are handled by ram 
trucks and once again placed ix temporary storage 
or annealed immediately. Following annealing, an 
overhead crane picks coils out of the furnaces and 
places them back on a transfer car for movement to 
an area near the temper mills. From this point, ram 
trucks transport coils weighing close to 30,000 pounds 
to the temper mills. 

Until about 1934, slow rolling speeds of mills did 
not require large coils. Lost rethreading time sud- 
denly became very important as rolling speeds were 
increased——-up to 70 mph. A 5-mile long strip of steel, 
at that rate, will run through the mill in less than 5 
minutes. Consequently coils must be larger to pre- 
vent slowing up and stopping mills for rethreading. 
The simultaneous development of large capacity in- 
dustrial trucks has kept apace of the industry’s re- 
quirements, so that maximum production can be main- 
tained. The engineering problems encountered in this 
transition are, obviously, extremely complicated.?® 

In handling its products, one shop was faced with 
the problem of picking up and transporting bagged 
forgings (average 200 pounds per bag) and loading 
them directly into railway freight cars. Lifting 
bagged products is a difficult and dangerous task 
because the weight is unevenly distributed and the 
contents may shift suddenly during handling. In ad- 
dition, manual handling of bags is a tedious, expen- 


Fig. 41—Radio-equipped straddle truck with load of 
unfinished tubes. Courtesy Motorola Inc. 


Fig. 42—-25,000-pound capacity fork truck with ram. 
Courtesy Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 








sive method. Since the bags were not of uniform 
size and shape and regular palletizing would require 
some manual handling, a speical method had to be 
devised. 

A standard industrial fork lift truck, equipped 
with a mechanical unloader accessory and a special- 
ly-designed scoop attachment now handles as many 
as ten or twelve 200-pound bags in a single load. 
Bags are transported to storage or to shipping dock 
and unloaded, with no manual effort. Not a single 
employee touches the bags. In 31% hours, eight hun- 
dred 200-pound bags of small forgings are lifted, 
transported to the weighing station, carried into a 
freight car and unloaded. A round trip of 750 feet 
is completed in only 134 minutes, with a 2000-pound 
load. 

In plants where bulky waste material must be dis- 
posed of periodically, two or three operations are 
often eliminated by means of a revolving head at- 
tachment on a fork truck. Machine shops, for ex- 
ample, use a fork truck equipped with standard forks 
and a revolving head to pick up, move and dump a 
tote-box full of scrap. 

Another example of specialized work is the unload- 
ing and handling of steel wire and coils at the rate of 
100,000 pounds every 134 hours, using a ram attach- 
ment with a fork truck. 

At the plant of a plumbing supply manufacturer, 
long, heavy pipe is hauled by a fork truck equipped 
with a crane attachment. Great savings in time and 
manual effort are reported to have been effected. 
Other heavy, bulky items in the same plant are moved 
by gas-powered and electric battery-powered fork 
trucks six times faster than was ever done before. 
Oil tanks 4 feet in diameter by 6 feet long are fork 
truck handled, two at a time. Crated bath tubs, cast 
iron boiler sections, radiators, are some of the other 
loads which are transported and stacked by fork 
truck. 

A direct saving of 125 man hours, or $112.50 per 
week resulted from handling 750-pound railroad car 
wheels by fork truck with special attachment. For- 
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merly, five men were employed to roll the wheels 
from the cleaning room to storage areas 300 feet 
away. The round trip averaged about 3 minutes. 
Now, wheels are rolled by manpower only 10 to 20 
feet to a point just outside the cleaning room door. 
A fork truck then picks up five wheels at a time and 
transports them to the storage areas, completing the 
round trip in the same time one man needed to make 
the identical trip, while he was rolling only one 
wheel.!® 

General Applications—Industrial fork trucks in op- 
eration in a tractor manufacturer’s plant are used 
primarily to move parts between production opera- 
tions. At reclining stations, pallet loads of heavy 
castings are picked up and carried to temporary stor- 
age. Here they are stacked two pallets high. From 
this point they move to the beginning of the subas- 
sembly line. Many different sizes, shapes and weights 
of parts such as pulleys, front frames, clutch hous- 
ings, cylinder heads and blocks are carried daily to 
the 37 stations which comprise the main 525-foot pro- 
duction line. Average output per 8-hour day is 100 
tractors. 

Elsewhere in the plant, a 1200-ton hydraulic drop 
press forms steel sheets into fenders and other 
parts. This equipment is serviced by a fork lift truck 


Fig. 43—Fork types. Courtesy Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 


Fig. 44—Combined fork lift truck, carrier and mo- 
tor truck unit capable of lifting, stacking and trans- 
porting. Courtesy Lull Mfg. Co. 
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which handles the 6-ton dies. Savings calculated in 
connection with the press-truck combination include 
the following items: Elimination of expense of pay- 
ing an outside processor for drawing the sheets; ex- 
penditure of time, labor, etc., involved in expediting 
and reshipping materials; flexibility of production 
schedules is increased.?8 


In handling steel castings and forgings by fork 
truck a machinery company saves nearly 41 cents per 
ton on labor. Three men now unload a 90,000- 
pound capacity railroad car in 4 hours as compared 
to 7 hours by the previous method which required 
five men. Castings and forgings, each weighing 22 
to 36 pounds are carried, 100 at a time, in 3 x 3 x 3- 
foot tote boxes. Empty boxes are loaded at the cars, 
moved by truck to outside storage areas and stacked 
3 feet high. From this point, boxes are trucked to 
the production machines.®° 

Truck Design — Considering the fact that many 
plants not originally designed for fork trucks are now 
using this kind of material handling equipment, de- 
sign of trucks to operate in narrow aisles and in close 
quarters generally, is of great importance. Truck 
manufacturers have made several truck design im- 
provements for adapting present cramped facilities to 
unit load-fork truck operations.*! Trucks are now 
available which are capable of stacking 36-inch 2000 
to 3000-pound loads in 9-foot aisles. They need only 
57 inches for turning in intersecting aisles. Others 
will stack a 30-inch load at right angles in an 8-foot 
aisle. Where aisle space is limited, loads stacked at 
angles can make right angle turns unnecessary. 

As for the telescoped height of mast, low doorways, 
elevators, tunnels, bridges and railroad car doors can 
make this feature of truck design extremely critical. 
Maximum stacking lift required seems to be the con- 
trolling factor in determining low telescoped mast 
height. 

Several trucks are available with 83-inch tele- 
scoped height, with a 130-inch total lift, or 68- 
inch telescoped height with a 108-inch total lift. An 
83-inch high truck can pass through a regular 7-foot 
doorway. Several makes of industrial trucks have 
low overall lowered mast height and relatively high 
lift, with a free lift of approximately 60 to 65 inches, 
made possible by triple multiplication of chains, tele- 
scopic cylinders, double telescopic cylinders and cylin- 
der within cylinder. 

Wearing and operating characteristics of tires are 
important because weight and weight distribution of 
trucks are problems to users with limited floor load 
capacities. Dynamic loading of floors is greatly af- 
fected by condition of tires. Distributing the load 
over more square inches of floor area seems to be 
the answer to the vibration effects of loaded trucks. 
Dual tires and tires of wider cross section, and use 
of the so-called “cushion tire’ are truck designers’ 
answers to wear and tear on floors. However, there 
still appears to be some difference of opinion on the 
matter of solid vs pneumatic tires. 

An interesting two-way FM mobile radio truck com- 
munications system is presently in operation at a 250- 
acre bearing plant which uses three straddle trucks to 
handle semifinished bars and tubes in baled loads 
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weighing up to 10,000 pounds. Dispatcher control of 
the trucks was always a problem. Now a 30-watt 
central station and three 10-watt dispatcher units 
take care of supervising the trucks’ whereabouts. Im- 
mediately after installation of the radio equipment 
one truck went on standby. Truck shifts of 8-hours 
duration each, were cut from’seven to five per day. 
Checking results 30 days later, the company revealed 
that two trucks had handled 354 more bales than 
had the three trucks the month before, and at a sav- 
ing of 39 operating hours.’ 

Final processing of customers’ orders was cut any- 
where from 48 hours to 5 days made possible by the 
so-called “open” control system. 

The importance of effective dispatching systems can 
hardly be exaggerated, as the example just cited so 
well demonstrates. Generally, flow of work deter- 
mines method to be used to control trucks, depending 
upon the number of handlings necessary in any 
sequence of manufacturing operations. There is no 
“best” system. Every plant has its own needs. 

In the realm of special trucks, manufacturers have 
used plenty of imagination in designing equipment to 
do specific jobs. Among these are the straddle-type 
trucks mentioned above in connection with the radio 
communication system. The bearing plant involved 
realized savings of $15 per day in addition ot in- 
creased speed and other benefits. 

Another specialized type of industrial truck is a 
gasoline-driven unit which combines fork lift, car- 
rier and motor truck into a single machine, capable 





of loading, lifting, stacking and transporting loads o: 
steel, tubes, pipe, pallets, etc., weighing up to 10,00) 
pounds. On the opposite end of the capacity ratings 
scale is a three-wheeled mover which carries 1000- 
pound loads in a bucket or on an interchangeable 
wood and steel platform deck. Three gallons of gaso- 
line will operate this unit for 8 hours continuously. 
Both these trucks are shown in the illustrations. 


(To be concluded) 
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Loop Forming 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


to form loops for the newer and 
somewhat smaller model 45 baler, the 
loops then being shipped to the 
Memphis Works where this model is 
built. But, as this extra production 
overloaded machines available at Au- 
burn, a new machine, Fig. 2, de- 
signed by the writer, was built and 
set up in the Memphis plant. 

Parts of the machine are actuated 
by four hydraulic cylinders and con- 
struction is such that both the short 
radius and the long radius bends are 
made in a _ single semiautomatic 
cycle with no handling between 
bends. Long bends, approximately 
180 degrees are produced by a roller 
die. A production rate of 250 pieces 
an hour is attained by a single op- 
erator. This is a much higher rate 
than is attained at Auburn on the 
tangent bender. 

Stock already blanked and beaded 
is inserted above the clamping jaw 
B, Fig. 3, and with the square right 
end against an adjustable stop or 
gage. The piece rests on the clamp- 
ing jaw B and over a finger D that 
extends through the front plate on a 
level with the ledge E that projects 
outward from a guard plate spaced 
about 4 inches from the front plate. 
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When the starting knob F is ejector that pushes the formed piece 


pressed, the plunger in cylinder G 
moves a rack that closes the clamp- 
ing jaw B to grip the stock. At the 
same time, a valve is opened, plung- 
ers in cylinders H and J are operat- 
ed and the finger D is withdrawn so 
as not to interfere with forming the 
stock. The plunger in cylinder H 
forces the punch I of the forming die 
downward and produces the small 
radius at that end of the piece. 

At the same time, the plunger in 
cylinder J operates the roller die by 
moving a crank pin on which the 
roller turns. The roller, moving 
though a 228-degree arc, forms the 
piece around a large radius to the 
positions shown in Fig. 2. This mo- 
tion allows for springback and pro- 
duces the long radius 180-degree 
bend. 

At the end of its motion, the roll- 
er die trips a dog which reverses 
the valve to cylinders H and J, mov- 
ing their plungers backward. One 
plunger opens the short radius form- 
ing die and the other moves the roll- 
er back to its original position. In 
returning, the roller opens a valve 
that releases the clamping jaw B. 
At the end of this roller return trav- 
el, another valve for a fourth cylin- 
der, not shown, is opened and the 
plunger in this cylinder operates an 


out of the machine and then op- 
erates a trip to return the ejector to 
its original position. This completes 
the cycle and leaves the machine re- 
set for reloading. 

At the end of the machine is an 
emergency ring K provided for use 
in case the machine jams because of 
faulty stock. If this ring is pulled, 
any stock in the machine is ejected 
without the machine having to go 
through its forming cycle. 

To permit the machine to be used 
in forming another part, roller travel 
is made adjustable and the cylinder 
H is locked out, as the piece does 
not require the small radius bend. 

To make the machine a self-con- 
tainea unit, it is provided with its 
own pump which, as well as the 
valves, are Dennison Engineering Co. 
products. Hanna hydraulic cylinder 
units are used. 

—o— 


Described as a combination cata- 
log, price list, textbook and refer- 
ence manual is the 116-page publi- 
cation on fixed gages announced by 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O. It is an 
illustrated handbook of factual and 
useful information for the buyers and 
users of perishable gages and in- 
cludes specifications, diagrams and 
tables. 
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@ You're looking at ideas. Each of these redesigned pro- 
ducts is a story of lower costs and increased appeal to 
consumers. That automatic blade changer, for instance, 
in naturally attractive aluminum eliminates a corrosion- 
resistant coating operation. The change from brass also 
provides a substantial material economy. 


The beverage case is lighter, stronger, more attractive, 
now that aluminum serves instead of wood. It is made 
without bolts, rivets or welds. The cost per trip is lower. 
And it is easier to keep clean. 


Aluminum cable, steel reinforced, is ending a shortage 
and bringing electric power to thousands of families for the 
first time. Aluminum costs less than copper and the lighter 
weight permits longer spans for reduced stringing costs. 


Replacing galvanized and copper for gutters and down- 
spouts, aluminum provides the long life of one at a cost 
comparable to the other. Simple mechanical joints do 
away with soldering. 


Many of the products you see daily can be improved 





BEAT COMPETITION WITH IMAGINATION 
.-« REDESIGN WITH ALUMINUM 








through the use of aluminum. This modern metal lends 
itself to modern design. Aluminum is % the weight of 
ordinary metals, yet it is strong. Every pound purchased 
offers three times the material for production. It handles 
faster, gives products a smart appearance. It takes a wider 
range of finishes than most other metals. But red-rust is 
never a problem, so finishing cost is frequently eliminated. 


Reynolds Aluminum and its many alloys probably have 
a place in your designs—why not find out now. For the 
name of your local dis- 
tributor or nearest Rey- ALUMINUM ALLOY DATA 
nolds Sales Office, look This inform- 
under the “Aluminum” ative booklet 
listing in your classified is free when 
telephone directory or requested on 
writeto Reynolds  yourcompany 
Metals Company, Alu- Jetterhead. 
minum Division,2520 Just write to 
South Third Street, «address at 
Louisville 1, Kentucky.  /eft. 
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THE COMPLETE ALUMINUM SERVICE FROM BASE METAL TO FINISHED PARTS 


May 30, 1949 
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Another in a continuing series of 
articles on the making of steel and 
finishing it into products ready for 
the consumer. Each article is written 
by an outstanding authority in his 
particular field. 














By W. LOUIS BUNTING 
Superintendent of Plate Mills 
Lukens Stee! Co. 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Fyopoerion oF Pues 


in this second part the author continues his discussion of some of the most 

outstanding plate rolling units in operation today. Manufacture of clad- 

steel material is reviewed together with specifications used in the produc- 
tion and purchase of plates 


PART II 


SLABS for the 100-inch mill come from several 
sources and variation from nominal thicknesses is 
considerable. When slabs vary in thickness to any 
extent, it is impossible to gage width in the broadside 
mill to any accuracy within limitations of the capacity 
of the vertical edger ahead of the reversing rougher. 

The slab squeezer can compensate for a wide va- 
riety of errors in the broadside mill owing to varia- 
tions in thickness from one slab to another by its 
capacity to press the edges. 

With the squeezer available, the broadside mill can 
always roll to a safe width without any concern for 
the limitations of the vertical edger. 

This is a motor-driven, crank-operated squeezer 
with screw-type, motor-adjusted pusher heads and hy- 
draulically operated hold-down. It has a capacity of 
making a 3-inch penetration on a 4-inch thick slab 
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16 feet long. It operates on a start-and-stop cycle 
at the rate of 5 strokes per minute. 

The head of the pitman side has a stroke of 7 
inches. Heads are adjusted through two enclosed 
worm-reduction units and screws which operate 
through the center of the worm wheel. The eccen- 
tric shaft has a 31-inch throw. 

The hold-down is hydraulically operated and con- 
sists of two hold-down plungers and one pull-back 
plunger. Movement of hold-down plungers is equal- 
ized by means of rack and pinions and inter-connect- 
ing shaft. 

An underdriven vertical edger is driven by a 600- 


Fig. 11—Four-high reversing rougher at right, and 

control pulpit at left form part of the semi-con- 

tinuous 100-inch plate mill at Homestead works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
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Twelve years of uninterrupted service is the 
record established by B&W Refractories in 
a continuous malleableizing furnace oper- 
ating under high CO atmosphere. 

Refractories previously used in furnaces 
of this type disintegrated rapidly due to 
the reaction between the prepared atmos- 
phere and impurities in the brick. But with 
B&W Refractories, brickwork maintenance 
has been negligible. 

Today, this furnace and five similar fur- 
naces in the same plant—all equipped with 
B&W IFB linings and B&W 80 Firebrick 
piers — are malleableizing 450 tons of 
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castings a day without interruption! 

Equally important, the use of B&W In- 
sulating Firebrick has helped to reduce cycle 
time from 72 hours—required in old type 
furnaces lined with heavy firebrick—to 30 
hours. Significant fuel savings, and improved 
product quality through closer temperature 
control have also been achieved. 

If you are looking for ways to increase 
your production and decrease your costs, 
the use of B&W Refractories in your fur- 
naces will prove of assistance. Your local 
B&W Refractories Engineer will be pleased 
to discuss your problems with you. 
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Fig. 12—Rotary trimming shear of the semi-con- 
tinuous 100-inch plate mill at Homestead works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


horsepower, 125 to 400 revolutions per minute, shut- 
wound, 700-volt, direct-current motor. Power is sup- 
plied to both rolls through a shaft fixed endwise and 
a bevel pinion, carried in roller bearings, that slides 
over long keys as the housing is moved in or out. 
Each housing is adjustable for width by a worm wheel 
nut. <A rack-and-pinion-driven drum mounted on the 
stationary housing gives a reading for width. From 
the bevel pinion, power is carried through the bevel 
gear to a pinion with single helical teeth integral 
with the shaft. This pinion meshes with the gear on 
the vertical roll spindles. The edging rolls are mount- 
ed on a taper of this spindle shaft and held in posi- 
tion by tapered keys. This arrangement permits 
quick changing of rolls. 

The reversing roughing stand is a four-high mill 
with work rolls 36 inches diameter, and back-up rolls 
54 inches diameter by 120 inches body length. It is 
direct driven by a 7000-horsepower, 700-volt, 40/80 
revolutions per minute, direct-current motor. Speed 
is from 377 to 754 feet per minute. 

A series of three, five, or seven passes in this mill 
brings the slab to the desired thickness for finishing. 
Three sets of side guides service this reversing unit— 
one preceding the vertical edger, a second located 
between the vertical edger and horizontal rolls and the 
third following the horizontal rolls. Side guides and 
edger on the entry side of the mill are set to a di- 
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mension corresponding to the width of the slab beinz 
rolled, while those on the exit side are set 4 inches 
or more wider so as not to interfere with the stec| 
leaving the rolls. These settings alternate automat- 
ically according to the direction of the steel going 
through the mill. They are connected to the auto- 
matic screwdown control. 


The screwdown is operated by two 50-horsepower, 
550 revolutions per minute, mill type motors through 
a reduction unit having a ratio of 15 to 1. Speed of 
screws is approximately 30 inches per minute. A 
magnetic clutch connects the two motors. 

The screwdown is equipped with selsyn motors, 
with indicators mounted on the control desk in the 
operator’s pulpit. These are operated to preset for 
draft. 

After leaving the reversing rougher, a light sec- 
ondary scale forms on the surface of the plate while 
it is moving towards the finishing stands. Just be- 
fore the finishing stands, a pair of pinch rolls under 
spring pressure act as a light scale-breaker and form 
a dam against which water from a set of descaling 
sprays is prevented from being thrown up on the 
mill table. These descaling sprays operate at a pres- 
sure between 1000 and 1200 pounds per square inch 
to clean the plate before it enters the first finishing 
stand. 

The finishing train consists of four stands of four- 
high, 27 and 54 x 100-inch mills. Each stand is 
driven through a pinion gear stand by a 500-horse- 
power, 600-volt, direct current motor, the first three 
at speeds of 110 to 250 revolutions per minute and 
the last at 125 to 265 revolutions per minute. 

Delivery speeds of the finishing stands are as fol- 
lows: No. 1, 333-760 feet per minute; No. 2, 440-1000 
feet per minute; No. 3, 530-1200 feet per minute; 
and No. 4, 655-1386 feet per minute. 

Since it is necessary to change the draft in the 
mill as the piece goes through the mill, the screw- 
downs are powerful. Gearing is at a ratio of 100 to 
1. The speed of screws for stands No. 1 and 2 are 
\%-inch per minute, while the speed of screws for 
stands No. 3 and 4 are only 0.2-inch per minute. This 
speed compares with speeds as high as 35 inches per 
minute on mills where draft is adjusted with the piece 
out of the mill. 

The finishing train is equipped with specially de- 
signed motor-operated guides and loopers. There is 
one of these units between each pair of successive 
stands. 

One of the most modern semi-continuous plate 
mills in the United States is the 120-inch plate mill 
installed by the United States Navy at Lukens Steel 
Co. and placed in operation late in 1943. This new 
mill is so located that it can work in conjunction with 
a previously existing 112-inch mill which is used as 
a rougher. Outstanding characteristics of plates from 
the 120-inch mill are accuracy, uniformity of gage 
and smoothness of surface. 

Rolling slabs or slab ingots 24 to 60 inches wide 
and 36 to 90 inches long, this mill produces plates 
ranging from 22 to 110 inches in width, up to 1% 
inches in thickness and up to 80 feet long. 

Heating facilities for this mill consist of four two- 
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hole rows of recuperative pits and five side-door heat- 
ing furnaces. The pits, 13 feet, 6 inches long x 12 
feet, 6 inches wide x 10 feet, 6 inches deep, are fired 
with natural gas through two burners, placed near 
the top of the pit in diagonally opposite corners. 
Standby burners and equipment for burning fuel oil 
are also installed. Waste gases leave the pits through 
ports near the bottom of the side walls and pass 
through refractory tile recuperators which heat air 
required for combustion to temperatures averaging 
about 1200° F. 

Each pit has automatic controls for temperature, 
fuel-air ratio and furnace pressure, and with an indi- 
vidual fan rated at 6000 cubic feet per minute at 6 
inches water column pressure for combustion air. 
Fuel consumption averages about 14% million Btu 
per ton. 

Ingots are handled into and out of the pits by two 
10-ton overhead pit cranes, while pit covers are han- 
dled by two cover mechanisms. 

Of the five side-door heating furnaces, four are of 
modern recuperative design, completely equipped with 
automatic control, while the fifth is a regenerative 
unit which will be modernized at its next rebuilding. 
These furnaces range 26 to 34 feet in length, 8 to 10 
feet in width and 4 feet, 8 inches to 6 feet 6 inches 
in height. 

The side-door furnaces are also fired with natural 
gas and have auxiliary facilities for fuel oil. Fuel 
consumption averages about 2% million Btu per ton. 

These furnaces are served by a 5-ton charging 
crane, which deposits heated steel from the furnace 
directly upon the mill approach table. Steel from 
the soaking pits, however, is brought to the mill by 
a remote-controlled ingot buggy, which may also be 
used to carry breakdowns from the mill back to the 
pits for reheating. 

An approach table 24 feet long and a tilting mill 


Fig. 13—Overall view of four-high 120-inch fin- 
ishing mill at Lukens Steel Co. 
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table hydraulically operated and 21 feet 3 inches long, 
lead to the 112-inch three-high roughing stand. Rolls 
in this stand have a body length of 112 inches, the 
top and bottom rolls having a diameter of 36 inches 
and the middle roll a diameter of 21 inches. Roll neck 
bearings are of bronze with forced feed lubrication. 
Rolls are hydraulically balanced and the middle roll 
is shifted hydraulically. A maximum roll lift of 1734 
inches may be obtained, the adjustment being effected 
by mill screws 11 inches in diameter with 114-inches 
pitch and driven by two 50 horsepower motors. 

The 112-inch roughing mill is driven by a 3750- 
horsepower wound rotor induction motor, 2200-volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle; with gear reduction set 5.63 to 1; 
2 flywheels 112 inches in diameter, 21,000 pounds; rim 
speed, 14,700 feet per minute; lead spindle 90 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Following the roughing stand at a distance of about 
40 feet is a vertical edger which contains rolls 42 
inches in diameter and of 281-inch face. These rolls 
operate in bronze bearings lubricated by a circulating 
oil system. A maximum roll opening of 120 inches 
is available. The main drive, operating through bevel 
and herringbone gearing, is a 1250 horsepower, 600 
volt, 70-210 revolutions per minute direct current mo- 
tor, giving a rolling speed of about 170 to 510 feet 
per minute. Power for this motor comes from a 1000 
kilowatt motor-generator set located in the 120-inch 
mill motor room. The edger acts to maintain uniform 
sides and reduce side scrap. 

Located approximately 140 feet from the edging 
unit is the 120-inch mill, a four-high 36 and 54 x 120- 
inch unit with integral vertical edger. 

The 120-inch mill is driven by a 7000-horsepower 
motor, 35-80 revolutions per minute; peak horsepower, 
19,250. Direct drive connected through pinion gear. 
Direct current motor generator set 6000 horsepower; 
13,200 volt, alternating current motor driving three 
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ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS, CONSULTANTS 
AND PRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
Establishment of the framework to ¢ 
policies; simplification of routines to handle 
reports with minimum paperwork; alle 
and authority to prevent friction 
controls. 

PRODUCT DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
Realistic comparison drawn between cost . 
manufacturing a new product and probable. 
turns; existing products redesigned for i 

by comprehensive analysis of appea 
performance. 


PRODUCTION METHODS 


order of, or simplify operations; oa . 
recommendations for machines, tools and 

tently balance out production lines. 

QUALITY CONTROL 

Compilation of accumulative tolerance rari 
product meeting established manufacturing 
tion of inspection points and setting of sta 
cedures to keep scrap at absolute minimum, 
TOOL AND SPECIAL MACHINE DESIGN 

Design of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and | 

and implement any machine; modem pro 
quered by specially designed machine 
hydraulic, pneumatic or electronic controls. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 

Determination of quickest and best oil 
gested improvements in workplace, methoe 
of operators’ physical movements fo correct 
practices, lessen fatigue and increase ef 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


suited to job—whether it be hand trucks, truc 
lift trucks, stackers, gravity-roll, power a 
cranes or hoists. 


PLANT LAYOUT 


Flexible plant arrangements | ie 


tion obtained through preparation of 
clearly reveal bottlenecks; charts 


plate or scale model layouts for 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
Channeling work through a plant so 
in definite balance with production 
are accurately charted to give | 

can be met. 


COST CONTROL 


Determination of pertinent cost i 

for use as a means of establishing pleat 
ciency, to guide and guard present cond 
chart an organization's future course. __ 
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2000-kilowatt, 700-volt direct current generators. 

Vertical rolls of 24-inch diameter and 10-inch face 
are driven by a 500-horsepower, 700-volt, 200-500 
revolutions per. minute direct current reversing motor. 
The vertical rolls are adjusted in a horizontal direc- 
tion by two 25 horsepower motors. A maximum open- 
ing of 120-inches may be obtained. Rolling speed may 
be varied from 350 to 800 feet per minute. 

Roller bearings are used for the necks of the work 
rolls in the mill and for the vertical edging rolls. 
Mill back-up rolls run in oil-flooded bearings. 

Rolls in the 120-inch mill are balanced by an oil- 
hydraulic system. A maximum roll lift of 15 inches 
is available. Mill screws 20 inches in diameter and 
of 1-inch pitch are operated at a lift speed of 12 inches 
per minute by two 75 horsepower motors under mag- 
netic contactor control automatically interlocked with 
other mill motions. 

Under this control, the rolling schedule is set up on 
a switchboard by plugging cords into holes marked 
with the desired mill opening. It is possible to set up 
a rolling schedule with as many as 21 passes on this 
board, and there are two complete sets of plugs, al- 
lowing one schedule to be set up while the other is 
being rolled. In order to change from one schedule 
to the other, it is only necessary for the screwman to 
operate a small desk mounted pistol grip control 
switch. Actually, 5 to 9 passes are normally re- 
quired, when finishing breakdowns from the 112-inch 
mill. 

The automatic screwdown is interlocked with the 
front and back sideguards and the attached edger. 


Fig. 14—Operator’s pulpit of the 120-inch mill at 
Lukens Steel Co. Operation of the automatic con- 
trol is by means of a palm-type, push-button switch 
located on the control desk, Finishing mill operator 
is assisted by-a recorder who sets control board 
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With a slab in front of the mill, the front sideguariis 
and attached edger are moved in to center the sl:ib 
on the tables, and the back sideguards moved out to 
a position which will clear the piece when brought 
through the mill. The slab is then sent through the 
mill by operating the screwman’s master foot switch 
controlling speed and direction of the main drive, at- 
tached edger drive, and front and back tables. Upon 
reaching the back of the mill, the slab is stopped and 
the operator presses an automatic screwdown push- 
button located on the desk. The roll opening auto- 
matically changes to the predetermined value for the 
second pass, the back sideguards move in to center 
the piece and the attached edger and front sideguards 
move out to a position which will clear the material 
when it comes through the mill. When the piece is 
in front of the mill and the screwdown button is 
pressed, the next pass opening is automatically 
reached, and the same action as above in the reverse 
direction takes place on the sideguards and edger. 
This automatic in-and-out stroke of the sideguards 
and edgers can be adjusted to any value between 0 
and 5 inches. 

Position of the screws on each side of the hous- 
ings, each sideguard and each edging roll is indi- 
cated at all times by selsyn driven indicators on the 
screwman’s desk. 

Automatic action will only take place with all man- 
ual controls for each motion in the “off’’ position. 
The screwman can, at any time, perform any motion 
manually by operating its respective controller. 

Mill pinions of 4.522-inch pitch, 60-inch face and 
39-inch pitch diameter are connected to the mill by 
universal spindles 15 foot, 84% inches long x 19% 
inches in diameter. 


Mill tables, which, with the exception of the 112- 
inch mill tilting tables, are equipped with roller bear- 
ings, and driven through bevel gears and line shafts 
by mill type motors. Front and back mill tables on 
the 120-inch stand (each 52 feet, 9 inches long) are 
operated under adjustable voltage control, with pro- 
vision for draft compensation between front and back 
table speeds. Rollers are spaced on 3-foot centers. 

Descaling is performed hydraulically by sprays lo- 
cated on the top of the back of the 112-inch break- 
down mill. Both bottom and top sprays are located 
on the back of the 120-inch mill. Water pressure is 
maintained at 1300 pounds per square inch by two 
1000 gallons per minute centrifugal pumps driven by 
900-horsepower synchronous motors under automatic 
pressure control. A pneumatic accumulator, 4 x 40 
feet, protects the system from extreme surges and 
swings. Removal of scale is greatly facilitated by 
the use of a spirally grooved or fluted middle roll in 
the 112-inch roughing stand. Mill scale is flushed 
from underneath mills and tables by 300 pounds per 
square inch flushing jets into two scale pits, from 
where it is removed by clamshell bucket and over- 
head crane. 

Adjacent to the 120-inch mill is its motor room, in 
which is housed the main roll drive motor, the motor 
driving the integral edging rolls, required motor gen- 
erator sets, exciters, control, switchgear, etc. 

Approximately 130 feet beyond the 120-inch mill 
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Kathy Lynn and Theodore Balash, as painted from phctographs 


She has a big stake in steel 


Year-old Kathy Lynn of 3941 Kleber Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the daughter of 


Theodore Balash, successful plumber and a good customer of steel. More steel has helped his business 


double since V-J Day. The better his business, the brighter Kathy Lynn’s future. 


Not so long ago, plumbing fixtures 
were in short supply. Balash had one 
problem after another in meeting cus- 
tomers’ needs. But today he and the 
two apprentices working for him are 
having it a lot easier. With record 
steel production, post-war shortages 
of fixtures and all other steel products 
are disappearing. 

Kathy Lynn’s stake in steel will 


increase with the years. When she has 
grown to earning and spending age, 
she will find life even pleasanter with 
things made possible by plenty of this 
basic metal. 

To insure sufhcient supplies for all 
the people, steel companies are spend- 
ing two billion dollars in a continuing 
expansion program. Meanwhile, all 
records of production of finished steel 


are being broken. Last year with less 
than 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, Americans had 53 percent of the 
world's steel output. 

Steel is a far-seeing, fast-moving 
industry. It will continue to provide 
increasing quantities of steel to every- 
body, from the small businessman like 
Theodore Balash to the largest user. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 
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Fig. 15—Straightening rolls or roller-leveller which 
flattens the plate immediately after it leaves the 
120-inch mill at Lukens Steel Co. 


is a heavy-duty leveler containing eleven rolls 10 
inches in diameter and 124 inches long, and capable 
of hot-flattening plate up to 14-inch thick. Leaving 
this leveler, plate may proceed down the runout table, 
which continues for about 300 feet, then over an 80 
foot cast grid cooling bed to a parallel table which 
contains a nine-roll leveler with rolls 14 inches in 
diameter x 124 inches long, which can hot-flatten 
plates up to 11% inch thick. The plate may then be 
kicked onto a piler or it may be taken over another 
80 foot transfer to a third parallel table containing a 
turn-over device for inspection purposes, a marking 
station, three 156-inch gate shears, one rotary side- 
trimming shear, one 146-inch gate shear and one 120- 
inch gate shear. 

One of the aforementioned 156-inch shears is used 
as a crop shear, while a second unit, 210 feet away, 
equipped with shear gage, is used for parting. Both 
of these units will cut material up to 1% inch 
thick x 120 inches wide. About halfway between the 
two is a rotary trimmer which will shear material 
up to %-inch thick.. Magnetic plate shifters posi- 
tion the plate properly for side trimming. Scrap- 
choppers automatically cut up the side scrap, which 
is chuted into scrap buckets. 

This last shearing table leads either to a caster 
bed which contains another end shear and two side 
shears, or to another parallel table containing a scale 
table, where plates may me weighed and given a final 
inspection. 

If the desired characteristics of the product neces- 
sitate heat treatment, plate leaving the leveler in the 
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mill runout table is transferred over a 50 foot trans- 
fer to a table line which contains a three-zone con- 
tinuous annealing furnace 11 x 123 feet, fired with 
natural gas, and a 13-roll leveler with rolls 8 
x 124 inches for plates 4 to 34-inch thick. The heat 
treated plates are then carried over a 50 foot trans- 
fer back to the runout table and then over to cooling 
tables previously mentioned. 

According to the type of mill on which they are 
rolled, sheared plate mill or universal mill, plates are 
classified as ‘sheared plates” and “universal plates’. 
The sheared plate mill produces a plate with rough 
and uneven edges which must be cut on all sides to 
give a rectangular plate. This is accomplished with 
powerful shears or by flame cutting. Universal plate 
mills produce plates of ordered width, with straight 
and almost perfectly parallel rolled edges. However, 
since no cross rolling takes place on a universal mill, 
universal plate cannot be expected to have as high 
transverse properties as a cross-rolled sheared plate. 
Universal plates are satisfactory for structural work 
and for many purposes where a finished edge is de- 
sired without shearing or machining. There are also 
certain universal mill sizes which cannot be practical- 
ly produced on a sheared-plate mill, as for example, 
a plate % x 8 x 500 inches. A plate of these dimen- 
sions which can be produced with reasonable toler- 
ance on a universal mill would camber, bow or twist 
if attempts were made to produce it on the sheared 
plate mill. 

Principal steel plate qualities usually covered by 
typical specifications are hot pressing and cold press- 
ing steel, flange and firebox steel, structural steels, 
copper bearing steels, drawing quality steel, forging 
quality steel, boiler steel, hull steel, still bottom steel 
and killed-steel quality. 

Plates are classed as carbon steel when no mini- 
imum content is specified or guaranteed for aluminum, 
chromium, cobalt, columbium, molybdenum, nickel, 
titanium, tungsten, vanadium, zirconium or any other 
element added to obtain a desired alloying effect; 
when the specified or guaranteed minimum for copper 
does not exceed 0.40 per cent; or when the maximum 
content specified or guaranteed for any of the follow- 
ing elements does not exceed the percentages noted: 
manganese 1.65, silicon 0.60, copper 0.60. (AISI, Steel 
Products Manual). 

Commercial grades of low-carbon steel for plates 
are covered by the stadard specifications of Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials (ASTM), Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers (ASME), Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association (AREA) and 
the Association of American Railroads (AAR). 

Plate mills of today are used for rolling plates of 
carbon and alloy steels and nonferrous materials 
such as copper, nickel, brass and aluminum. They 
are also used for plate specialties including composite 
materials such as “clad” steels, composite armor 
plate, and rolled steam platens; heavy rolling pres- 
sures on the composite materials reduce their thick- 
ness uniformly and pressure-weld the components 
into inseparable plates. 

Clad steel was a pioneering effort of Lukens Stee! 
Co. in collaboration with International Nickel Co. 
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Now ... for the first time ... you can install improved windings and more compact size, 


electric motors, or motor-driven machines... pre-lubrication is one more important reason 
and forget motor lubrication. for starting to convert, today, to Life-Line 

Westinghouse Life-Line . . . industry’s amaz- 
ing, new, all-steel motor . . . now completely 
eliminates need for lubrication. Life-Line motors 
are equipped with sealed bearings, pre-lubri- 
cated with a more-than-ample supply of spe- 
cially treated lubricant. Correct lubrication is 
assured . . . machine outages are reduced... 
motor-drive problems are simplified, since 
motors can be located without need for constant 


power. Standard ratings available from stock— 
others on short delivery. Ask your Westinghouse 
representative for prices and delivery on your 
requirements, or write Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21527-A 


accessibility. 
Added to Life-Line’s plate-steel protection, 
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In 1930, the first nickel-clad steel plate was rolled 
for the economical construction of a corrosion-resis- 
tant tank car for transportation of iron-free caustic 
soda, the 10 per cent cladding doing the work of 
solid corrosion-resistant nickel plate. Today, sub- 
stantial savings in material costs result from the 
use of clad steels instead of solid corrosion-resistant 
metals in the process industries, and equipment once 
subject to corrosion is given longer service life. 

Clad steel plates, produced by our hot rolling 
method, consist of a light layer of cladding metal— 
nickel, stainless (of various types), Inconel or Monel 
—permanently bonded to a backing plate of ASME or 
ASTM specification steel. On occasion, too, steel 
plates are clad with silver for highly specialized com- 
mercial applications. Plates are also rolled with 
cladding on both sides. 

In manufacturing clad plates, components are 
initially processed to prepare them for assembly, 
first by cleaning the individual surfaces to be bonded, 
then, if stainless or Inconel, by electrolytic nickel plat- 
ing of one side to insure a good bond. (Stainless 
steel and Inconel oxidize too quickly to bond directly 
to steel without being nickel plated.) Nickel is not 
readily oxidized, is soluble in steel in all proportions, 
and has been found to be the most satisfactory of 
all materials used for this purpose, acting as a buffer 
to carbon migration from the backing steel, and as- 
suring greater bond strength and, therefore, better 
heat transfer properties in the clad plate. 

After the components have been fully processed 
according to requirements, they are assembled in a 


Fig. 16—Modern cooling bed showing turnover de- 
vice for thorough rapid inspection of plates is shown 
at right rear 


pack or “sandwich.” Precise control is exercised over 
the proportions of the components which make up this 
assembly. A plate of the specified cladding material, 
with one surface specially prepared, is placed on a 
steel slab. Then a second similarly prepared assembly 
of steel and cladding material is placed on top of 
the first one with the corrosion-resistant metals 
touching, only separated by an infusible parting com- 
pound. The steel backing plates, top and bottom, are 
made slightly longer and wider than the cladding 
plates so that, after the four-layer pack, or sandwich, 
is formed, there is a groove running around the four 
sides of the assembly. Bars are used as fill, in the 
sides, between the slabs, to make welding possible 
on an automatic welding machine. Welding com- 
pletely seals the pack to prevent contamination and 
movement of the components during subsequent heat- 
ing and rolling. 

The composite pack is heated in a soaking pit 
to a temperature of 2100 to 2350° F, depending up- 
on type of cladding, and rolled on a mill. Heavy roll- 
ing pressure on the composite material reduces its 
thickness uniformly and permanently bonds the clad- 
ding to the steel, maintaining the same relative pro- 
portions from the assembly to the rolled clad steel 
plate. After rolling, the pack is sheared or flame 
cut inside the weld edgés and then separated into 
two clad steel plates, each of which consists of a 
steel backing with a layer of the clad metal perma- 
nently bonded to one surface. 

Clad steel plates are now being descaled by the 
sodium hydride process. The plate is immersed in a 
bath of molten caustic soda at 700° F which con- 
tains (1.2 to 1.7 per cent sodium hydride) produced 
by the reaction of sodium and hydrogen. The sodium 
hydride reduces the scale to metal or lower metal 
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yxides. The plate is then cooled by water quenching, 
during which the steam generated helps blast loosened 
scale from the surface. Subsequently the clad sur- 
face of the plate is brightened by immersion in an 
acid bath. After a holding bath in water and high- 
pressure spraying, plates receive a hot water bath 
from which they dry quickly. Plates, heads and parts 
are descaled by this method which removes all scale 
without loss of metal. Surface of clad steel plates and 
other materials descaled by this method is smooth, 
easy-to-keep clean, and free from scale. 


Mechanical properties of the composite clad steel 
plate, as determined by tensile test, are equal to or 
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better than tensile strength of A-285, Grade C, steel. 

The backing plate is generally carbon steel, but 
may be any low-alloy steel of flange or firebox quality 
conforming to ASME, ASTM, AAR or other standard 
plate specifications. Values are based on the mini- 
mum mechanical properties and chemical require- 
ments of ASTM steel specifications in general use for 
the backing plates of corrosion-resistant clad steels. 

Because of the wide range of selection of backing 
material, advantage can be taken of the high tensile 
strength of carbon-silicon or low-alloy steels, or the 
elevated or sub-zero temperature properties of molyb- 
denum or nickel steels, respectively. 

If special analyses are required for backing steels 
for which no standard specification is available, 
agreement may be reached between the purchaser 
and the manufacturer. 

The corrosion-resistant metals used as cladding are 
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Fig. 17—Some of the steps in manufacture of clad 
steel plates at Lukens Steel Co.: A—assembling 
the cladding insert and steel backing plate, B—ap- 
plying parting compound to one-half the assembly, 
C—tack welding the assembly before heating and 
rolling, D—rolling assembly on 206-inch plate mill, 
and E—separating the rolled pack into clad plates 
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homogeneous and dense in structure and are un- 
changed in any way by being bonded to steel. 

Nickel-clad, Inconel-clad, Monel-clad and stainless 
clad (type 405, 410, 430, 304, 216, 347) are the cor- 
rosion-resistant clad plates regularly made by. our 
organization. 

Cladding thickness is normally specified as a per- 
centage of total thickness of the composite plate. The 
most common thicknesses are 10 and 20 per cent, 
but it may vary from 5 to 50 per cent. Cladding 
thickness may also be ordered in fractions or de- 
cimals of an inch, such as 7/64, 0.050, etc., regardless 
of the composite plate gage. 

Both sides of the backing plate may be clad with 
corrosion-resistant material for uses such as vessel 
partitions. When certain unusually corrosive con- 
ditions are found, double clad plate consisting of 
nickel on one surface and Inconel on the other sur- 
face of carbon steel backing plate, for example, can 
be produced. 

The thickness of cladding is determined by re- 
quirements of the application, but for commercial 
fabricating reasons, it is generally held to 0.030-inch 
minimum. 

Precision assembly and the high, uniform rolling 
pressure employed to reduce and bond components 
give control over the uniformity of cladding thick- 
ness. Through precise control of the ratio of thick- 
ness of cladding inserts to backing steel slabs in 
assembly of the clad metals prior to rolling, and as 
two or more clad plates are obtained from the same 
assembly, the relative proportions of cladding to 
backing in the finished clad steel plate are maintained 
with constancy and uniformity. 


Fig. 18—Modern 1000-ton stretcher-leveller for spec- 

cial light gage alloy and clad steel plates recently 

installed at Lukens Steel Co. This unit can handle 

plates up to a maximum size of 362 x 132 inches, 

and from 5/16-inch maximum gage to any desired 
lighter gage 


Bond, or adhesion strength, of clad materials i: 
formed, as stated earlier, by pressure welding a‘ 
high temperature on a rolling mill. The use oi 
nickel plating on all cladding materials containing 
chromium assures high bond strength, and acts as 
a buffer to carbon migration from the backing stee! 
As nickel is soluble in steel in all proportions and is 
not readily oxidized, the bond is completely homo- 
geneous throughout the entire area of the clad stee] 
plate. 

Clad steel plate specimens, when subjected to shear 
strength tests, have sustained pressures of over 
40,000 pounds per square inch, average, showing 
the high bond strength. ASME boiler code and 
ASTM specification requires a minimum bond shear 
strength for clad steels of 20,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Vessels made of clad steels (with the exception of 
nickel-clad steel which corresponds to solid nickel’s 
high heat conductivity) have a great advantage over 
solid corrosion-resistant materials or lined vessels be- 
cause of clad steel’s higher rate of heat transfer. 
Due to the intimate contact between cladding and 
backing material and the adherence of the bond, there 
is no significant thermal resistance. Efficiency in 
heat trasfer properties of clad steels is almost equal 
to that of solid carbon steel. 

Clad steel plates are available up’ to 178 inches 
wide and to over 3% inches thick. As width extras 
for clad materials are low in proportion to fabricat- 
ing costs, selection of the widest possible plates will 
result in maximum economy in cost, labor and pro- 
duction time in the fabrication of clad steel vessels. 
With clad steels, the widest applicable plate should 
always be used; all known examples show savings. 

In ordering plates, thickness may be specified to 
a fraction or decimal of an inch, or to weight in 
pounds per square foot. 

For boilers or other applications where stresses or 
strength are important, plates should be ordered by 
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. ALCOA 
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The book says, “It resists attack by weather 
and industrial fumes”. That’s another way 


to say ALUMINUM LASTS. 


Complete wall panels that pack efficient 
insulation between two sheets of Alcoa 
Aluminum! Sure they’re light, easy to 
erect. Nature made aluminum light. But 
a lot of other things had to happen, to 
make aluminum that would last. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

By spending years, mixing trial batches 
of aluminum with small amounts of other 
metals, to find strong alloys. By exposing 
thousands of different aluminum samples 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


at our Corrosion Test Stations .. . tou 
Pitcairn Island to Pittsburgh. By investing 
millions in machinery to produce Alcoa 
Sheet. Finding ways to form it, fasten it. 

Lots of work. But it means better buys 
for you, in all those things that didn’t 
use to last. That makes things of Alcoa 
Aluminum worth looking for. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF America, 2115 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 
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thickness, and nct by weight. It is not possible to 
deliver the exact thickness desired because of varia- 
tions in temperatures, shrinkage after rolling and 
other circumstances and specifications should allow 
some deviation from the exact thickness ordered. 
Over-thickness tolerance is regulated by the permis- 
sible allowable tolerance of over-weight. Under-thick- 
ness tolerance cannot be more than 0.01-inch of the 
specified thickness. Specifications to a closer toler- 
ance range may be accepted under certain conditions 
by special arrangements. On plates ordered to a frac- 
tion, or decimal, the permissible variation in weight 
tolerance may be specified to be on the over side. 
Even if a plate is finished 0.01-inch under edge thick- 





ness, it could weight more than the theoretical weight 
because of crown through the longitudinal center, 

For tanks where pressures are slight, or on work 
where an approximate thickness is permissible and 
the weight of the material is important, steel plates 
may be ordered by weight. The edge thickness wil! 
be slightly less than the theoretical equivalent. A 
mill takes responsibility for weight only, not thick- 
ness. To obtain a desired average weight over the 
entire plate, the mill will strive for an edge thick- 
ness slightly under the theoretical gage. The permis- 
sible tolerance allows a variation over and under 
the theoretical weight but does not provide a specific 
thickness. 
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Plating on Magnesium 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


transfer can be made to a stand- 
ard plating bath. Simple parts do 
not require a high initial current 
density, while with deeply recessed 
parts it may be necessary in some 
cases. 


In copper strike bath No. II which 
is an all potassium salt containing 
solution designed especially for plat- 
ing over the zinc immersion coating, 
the fluoride tends to inhibit any 
possible chemical pitting as well as 
assist in producing smooth deposits. 

Step XI—Transfer to Standard 
Plating Bath—Heavier bright copper 
deposits may be built up by transfer 
to standard proprietory copper plat- 
ing baths. Nickel may be appliea 
from any of the conventional baths, 
after copper plating, however, it is 
preferable that at least 0.0005-inch 
minimum thickness of copper be ap- 
plied and that the nickel bath used 
have a pH of about 4.0 or above. 
Cadmium and zinc have been applied 
directly over the zinc immersion coat- 
ing from the standard cyanide solu- 
tions. 

Brass may be applied either directly 
to the zinc immersion deposit, from a 
standard cyanide bath, or after the 
initial copper strike. Silver may be 
applied from the conventional cyanide 
bath, after the initial copper strike, 
but it is preferable to plate heavier 
copper and apply a nickel strike, 
before silver plating to obtain the 
best adhesion to the copper itself. 
Copper-nickel-chromium composite 
decorative coatings may be readily 
applied. Finished parts of this type 
are shown in Fig. 2. Fig 3 shows the 
application of the copper-nickel- 
chromium plated finish to a typical 
die cast magnesium product. 

Racking Parts to be. Plated—Con- 
ventional plating racks properly in- 
sulated with organic coating ma- 
terials are recommended for use in 
the new method for plating on mag- 
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nesium. The racks should be given 
a copper strike on exposed areas be- 
fore use and then used only for copper 
plating or given a copper strike after 
each cycle, when used in electroplat- 
ing metals other than zinc or cad- 
mium. 

The copper takes a zinc immer- 
sion coating when in electrical con- 
tact with magnesium. The undesir- 
able cell action which takes place 
with certain metals, other than cop- 
per, is averted, thereby insuring the 
production of a_ satisfactory pre- 
treatment coating at places adjacent 
to the rack contact points. 

Barrel Plating—Barrel plating pro- 
vides an economical method of finish- 
ing small magnesium parts, such as 
screw machine products and the like, 
that have previously been difficult, 
or impractical to electrop!ate in any 
other manner. 

Recent pilot plant tests carried 
out by Dow show that small mag- 
nesium parts can be readily batch- 
processed by barrel plating methods 
such as used on other metals. Cop- 
per, copper-nickél and black nickel 
deposits have been applied in a con- 
ventional plating barrel. It is re- 
ported that bright barrel plated 
nickel, followed by rack chromium 
plating, is possible without the neces- 
sity for buffing the nickel before 
chromium plating. No difficulty was 
encountered in scratching the thin 
zine coating, or loss of electrical con- 
tact, when copper striking the zinc 
coated parts. Lack of scratching of 
the electrodeposits during the plat- 
ing operation can be explained on 
the basis of the lightness of the load 
as compared to equivalent batches 
of heavier steel parts. In this pro- 
cedure, the zinc coating is best ap- 
plied in a plating barrel that is re- 
volved slowly or intermittently, dur- 
ing the treatment. The barrel must 
be insulated electrically from the 
tank to insure proper zinc coating 
formation. 

Adhesion and Corrosion Resistance 
—Adhesion of the electrodeposits on 


magnesium articles is reported to 
be satisfactory. Plated wrought prod- 
ucts have withstood heating to the 
melting point of the magnesium alloy 
(1100 to 1200° F) without a general 
lifting or blistering of the deposits. 
Cast parts will withstand heating to 
450° F and higher, depending upon 
the quality of the castings in respect 
to porosity, etc. 

Dow reported that copper and silver 
p!ated surfaces can be readily joined 
by soft soldering without disrupting 
the adhesion. Deposits will withstand 
deformation by hammering and bend- 
ing without failure. Heavy chrom- 
ium plates have been applied to 
articles for wear resistance tests. 
Deposits of 0.005-inch thickness have 
been applied without a tendency for 
a peeling of the deposits, even on 
high current density areas. 

Salt spray tests on copper-nickel- 
chromium deposits withstand 48 to 
168 hours in salt spray without 
failure, the time of exposure before 
initial failure depending on the thick- 
ness of the deposit. Thickness of the 
nickel deposit varied from 0.0005 to 
0.0015-inch in these tests. 

Dow corrosion test results report 
that no failure has occurred on copper- 
nickel-chromium plated parts on 
rural exterior exposure tests after 
6 months. In this test the thickness 
of the nickel was varied also from 
0.0005 to 0.0015-inch and the test is 
still in progress. Copper-nickel- 
chromium plated parts such as hand- 
les for file cabinets etc., have re- 
portedly been exposed in the Dow 
laboratory atmosphere for 2 years 
with no indication of corrosion or 
blistering of the plate. In connection 
with corrosion testing it has been 
found that in tests such as salt spray, 
when failure in the plating starts as 
a localized area, the corrosion does 
not spread rapidly between the plate 
and the magnesium surface, whereas 
general lifting of the plate has been 
noted in other platings on magne- 
sium where inferior adhesion of the 
plate has been experienced. 
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Delta Toolmaker‘ 
Surface Grinder 


Shown at left working on a lathe bit. 
Has wide graduations on micrometer, for 
close settings. Unique wheel adapter 
Saves time and redressing. Many other 
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prod- y, 2 features. 7” x 2,” wheel, 11,” bore. 
; : With simple attachments, this versatile 
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5 to Safety Shields act as ‘‘built- 
in goggles,’’ flooding your work e ege ° 
with light. Fully - machined You would expect to pay much more increase the utility of these machines. 
port eee ee eh ee for the all-around high quality you Your nearby Delta distributor has 
No. 23-405 -— Complete with find in these low-cost Delta grinders. these popular grinders on display 
per pee ee yey IB wet og Delta’s advanced engineering helps now. Inspect them there. Ask about 
/ on - se se se = = SHEA make industrial grinding easier, buying on easy credit terms. 
ifter cheaper, and extremely accurate. Plant DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ness owners, superintendents, and engi- ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
neers everyhere can tell you that. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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AISI Technical Sessions Evaluate 


STEEL INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS 


HUN UU LMR 


PALM oil substitutes for hot dip tin- 
ning, increasing of finished steel pro- 
duction with existing equipment, met- 
allurgical slag chemistry and effect 
of sulphur on quality and end uses 
of steel products were among the 
subjects of papers presented before 
the technical sessions of the general 
meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York, May 25 
and 26. The following are brief 
summaries of some of the papers: 


More Finished Steel—An increase 
in amount. of finished steel products 
can be accomplished with or without 
an increase in quantity of steel pro- 
duced by the steelmaking units. This 
statement was made by R. F. Pas- 
sano, metallurgical engineer, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., in his 
paper, “Finished Steel Production; 
Possible Increase From _ Existing 
Equipment”. If it were physically 
impossible for steelmaking units to 
produce even one additional ton of 
steel in the ladles, quantity of steel 
products available to the trade could 
still be increased by a _ substantial 
amount by producing more product 
and less home scrap per cycle 
through the operations. 

Heating, an essential step in every 
hot rolling operation, contributes to 
scrap because it causes scale forma- 
tion. If one heating operation can be 
eliminated, loss that goes with it can 
be converted to potential product. 

Recounted in the paper were prac- 
tices that decrease the loss between 
ladle and the finished hot rolled prod- 
ucts, such as having enough molds 
available for the ladle, having the 
small molds at the end to eliminate 
butts, etc. 

In 1948, United States produced 
65,973,138 tons of steel products 
from about 88,250,000 tons of ingots. 
Difference of nearly 22,280,000 tons 
was partially lost; some was cinder 
and scale, but the majority was home 
scrap which recirculated in the plant. 
A yield increase off the roughing 
mills, and off the finishing mills could 
convert some of this home scrap to 
products without change in produc- 
tion of steel ingots. The author also 
pointed out that if all operating 
hours of a roughing mill are sched- 
uled and there are still ingots to be 
rolled, it could be arranged to roll 
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two ingots at a time, the time lost 
from gainful reduction of the ingots 
as the rolls are moved from one roll- 
ing position to the next being spread 
over two ingots instead of one. The 
result would be a production increase 
of about 20 per cent. 

Open Hearth Production Increase— 
In recent months, possibility of de- 
creasing heat time by the use of oxy- 
gen has been of extreme interest to 
steel producers. As always true of 
suggested revolutionary steps in 
steelmaking, there have been exag- 
gerated claims and excessive optim- 
ism, stated Erle G. Hill, director met- 
allurgy and development, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., in his 
paper “Increasing Open Hearth Pro- 
duction by use of Oxygen, Better Re- 
fractories and Control of Slag’’. 

Two distinct uses for oxygen noted 
are for speeding combustion of the 
fuel and for oxidizing the carbon in 
the bath. Accelerated oxidation has 
the advantages of more rapid carbon 
drop which saves time and an in- 
creased bath temperature which in- 
crease fluidity of the slag with con- 
sequent savings in fuel. Disadvan- 
tages include generation of fumes, 
splashing of slag which may erode 
the roof and front wall and interfer- 
ence with charging floor operations. 

Use of oxygen for decarburization 
is most prevalent in shops making 
low carbon steels. Production increase 
reportedly is from 12 to 15 per cent. 
For the same weight of fuel burned, 
use of oxygen diminishes quantity of 
products of combustion, thereby in- 
creasing flame temperature and de- 
creasing amount of heat carried out 
by outgoing gases. 

It was brought out that one of the 
most difficult tasks of the open 
hearth operator is to prevent loss of 
production by failure of refractories. 
Use of oxygen may shorten the cam- 
paign life but, by producing greater 
tonnage per hour while operating, the 
production lost by extra rebuilds may 
be offset. Silica brick, universally 
used in open hearth construction for 
years, has the property of withstand- 
ing loads at open hearth operating 
temperatures without deformation. 
This offers one means of improving 
open hearth roof life. 

An alternative is the use of basic 


brick, refractoriness of which is well 
above present or contemplated open 
hearth temperatures. These bricks 
are inherently very resistant to the 
fluxing action of basic slags. Mr. 
Hill stated that at least four com- 
panies are now trying all - basic 
bricks, but whether or not the results 
will show a saving per ingot ton is 
still an open question. 

Sulphur’s Effect on Quality—Spe- 
cific effects of sulphur on individual 
properties of steel are reasonably 
well established, stated M. Tenen- 
baum, research metallurgist, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, in his paper, “Ef- 
fect of Sulphur on Quality and End 
Uses of Steel Products”. Whether 
the effect of sulphur on any grade is 
critical depends not only on the spe- 
cific properties being considered, but 
also on the balance of the steel analy- 
sis and the actual practices used in 
the manufacture, reheating and roll- 
ing of the product. 


An attempt has been made in this 
paper to survey various steel prod- 
ucts with respect to sulphur limits 
needed to meet quality requirements 
and to indicate manner in which the 
influence of sulphur is felt. 

Data on which this paper is based 
were submitted by 26 steel plants. 
They indicated that small variations 
in sulphur content can and probably 
do exert a significant effect on prod- 
uct quality. The small variations in 
specified values often can hardly be 
justified on the basis of the appar- 
ently limited information available 
regarding the effect of sulphur on 
quality. The confused situation in 
which the effect of small sulphur va- 
riations does not seem satisfactorily 
defined, is particularly pronounced in 
the case of the commercially impor- 
tant steels for deep drawing applica- 
tions. Because of the high cost asso- 
ciated with the elimination of a few 
thousandths of a per cent of sulphur 
as the specified limit for deep draw- 
ing steels is approached, logical and 
reliable data should be sought on 
which to establish specifications. 
Data relating sulphur to quality vari- 
ables and the number of steels sur- 
veyed are obviously limited. 

Much of the information gathered 
is based largely on individual opinion 
or on considered estimates. The 
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data, however, can be used to dem- 
onstrate general nature of present 
knowledge regarding this problem 
and also can serve as a basis for di- 
recting future experimental investi- 
gations into the true role of sulphur 
in the metallurgy of steel. 

Control of Sulphur—tIn their paper, 
“Studies Relating to the Control of 


| Sulphur in the Production of Pig 





Iron”, Truman H. Kennedy, general 
superintendent and Arthur W. Thorn- 
ton, division superintendent, blast 
furnaces, open hearth and bessemer 
and rolling mills, National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., brought out that 
early efforts to avoid the eect of 
sulphur on blast furnace operations 
were directed toward the selection of 
raw materials. From the furnace- 
man’s point of view, the scarcity of 
low-sulphur metallurgical furnace 
coal has been aggravated by the mine 
operators’ struggle with increasing 
labor costs and the consequent trend 
toward increased coal mine mechan- 
ization. The mechanical loader, be- 
ing unable to distinguish between 
coal and slate, has not improved the 
quality of the product of the coal 
mine. 

To combat the trend toward high- 
er ash and sulphur in metallurgical 
coals, many operators have resorted 


| to beneficiation of coal by washing. 


However, beneficiation, in many in- 
stances, is but a means of utilizing 
what might otherwise be unsuitable 
coals and is of little comfort to most 
furnace operators. 

Prospect of using coke containing 
even higher sulphur than the present 
makes the problem of sulphur elim- 
ination a vital one, since it is con- 
ceivable that the competitive posi- 
tion of a blast furnace plant may de- 
pend upon the ability of the operator 
to cope with this situaion. 

If uniformly low sulphur iron is ex- 
pected, any increase in sulphur enter- 
ing the blast furnace requires a cor- 
responding increase in slag volume 
and/or basicity. Increased basicity 
is to be preferred to increased slag 
volume, providing the proper slag 
fluidity can be maintained. 


Depends Upon Basicity—According 


| to N. J. Grant, associate professor of 
_ metallurgy and John Chipman, pro- 


fessor of metallurgy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the chemis- 
try of slags is dependent, to an im- 
portant extent, upon a_ property 
called the basicity. In their paper, 
“The Chemistry of Metallurgical 
Slags’’, it was pointed out that there 
is no clear cut definition of this term 
available and for this reason various 
ratios of slag concentrates have been 
used as approximate measures. As 
useful as any of these V-ratios is the 
“excess base” which is defined as the 


uncombined base (CaO+Mn0O+Mgo) 
after neutralization of each mol o: 
SiO, or Al,O, with 2 mols of base, 
each mol of P,O, with 4 mols of bas: 
and each mol of Fe,O, with one mo! 
of base (based on mol fraction calcu- 
lations). 

Methods for slag analysis include 
the usual wet chemical procedures, 
petrographic and _= spectrographic 
measurements. Improvements in spec- 
trographic technique have shortened 
the time required and are expected 
still further to reduce it. Thus, it is 
possible to use spectrographic analy- 
sis not only as a research tool but 
also as a means for slag control dur- 
ing the making of the heat. 


Several methods for estimating 
lime-silica ratios or other indices of 
basicity are available. These include 
slag pancakes and viscosity measure- 
ments applicable under special condi- 
tions and an improved and speedier 
means of petrographic estimation. 
Measurement of the pH or of the 
electrical conductance of an aqueous 
extract of the powdered slag also 
have been used as a measure of ex- 
cess lime. 


Core Wire and Electrodes—Pairs of 
rimmed and capped steel core wires 
from the same heats produced wire 
of comparable welding characteris- 
tics. The most important single core 
wire variable which affected the op- 
erating characteristics of covered 
electrodes was the average sulphur 
content, according to the paper, “The 
Influence of Core Wire on the Char- 
acteristics of Low Carbon Steel Weld- 
ing Electrodes’, presented by D. C. 
Martin, C. B. Voldrich and P. J. Riep- 
pel, of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. Sulphur contents of 
more than 0.040 per cent caused the 
electrodes to have deficient operat- 
ing characteristics and severe weld 
pitting tendencies. Sulphur contents 
of between 0.030 and 0.040 per cent 
produced electrodes which had severe 
weld pitting tendencies, but accept- 
able operating characteristics. The 
best results were obtained with core 
wires which had an average sulphur 
content of about 0.030 per cent or 
below. 

The type of steel in the core wire 
or in the base plate and the location 
of the core wire in the heat had no 
discernible influence on weld metal 
strength or ductility. None of the 
covered electrodes produced welds 
with excessive internal porosity, re- 
gardless of the core wire steel type, 
location of the core wire sample, or 
the coating used. In general, it 
might be said that there was practi- 
cally no porosity in any of the groove 
or fillet welds, with the exception of 
the vertical down fillet welds which 
were made under rather abnormal 
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From 85 feet below the surface of the earth to the top 
rat- of a mine tipple, this 500 foot conveyor system carries 
reld more than 2800 tons of high-grade bituminous coal 
nts every day. 
ent Taming this river of coal on its long journey upward 
ere is the job assigned to a Twin Disc 14 inch steel Hy- 
pt- draulic Coupling. Designed and built by the Joy 
Manufacturing Company, the Coupling-equipped belt 
conveyor system was recently installed in the Midvale, 
Ohio, mine of the Columbia Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

The Twin Disc Hydraulic Coupling, with no metal- 
to-metal contact between the power source and the 
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conveyor, cushions the jolting caused by intermittent 
loading and starts and stops. . . eliminates the greatest 
threat to conveyor belts and drive mechanism. As in 
most Hydraulic Coupling installations, a general pur- 
pose motor, rated for the running horsepower require- 
ments of the conveyor operation, is utilized. Due to 
the slip characteristics of the Twin Disc Coupling, 
over-motoring for starting purposes is unnecessary. 

For complete information on how these Twin Disc 
Hydraulic Units can be applied to your power trans- 
mission problem, write the Hydraulic Division for 
Bulletin 136. Twin Disc CLutcH ComPANy, Racine, 
Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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welding conditions, it was reported. 

Operating characteristics of the 
test electrodes were affected in great- 
er degree by the type of coating used 
than by the characteristics of the 
core wire. The exception is core wire 
with an abnormally high sulphur 
content in which case the core wire 
exerted a somewhat stronger influ- 
ence on welding characteristics. 


Palm Oil Substitutes — Approxi- 
mately 7500 tons of palm oil are con- 
sumed annually in making hot dip 
tin plate in the United States, said 
W. R. Johnson, research metallurgist, 
L. C. Kinney, supervisor of chemical 
engineering and John M. Parks, su- 
pervisor of nonferrous metallurgy, 
Armour Research Foundation, Chica- 
go, in their paper, “Palm Oil Substi- 
tutes for Hot Dip Tinning”’. 

Palm oil has several deficiencies. 
Its flash and fire points are low 
enough to create a fire hazard; it is 
volatile at tin pot temperatures, and 
tends to increase in viscosity with 
time at tin pot operating tempera- 
tures. A primary disadvantage is its 
foreign source, and the strategic and 
financial problems which thereby 
arise. 


New or fresh palm oil is not suit- 
able for a tinning oil. It must be 
heated at pot temperature first or 
mixed with old palm oil. Tinning oil 
dragout increases with higher oper- 
ating speeds, lower coating weights, 
and rougher sheet surfaces. It is a 
difficult problem to formulate or dis- 


cover a radically different oil which 
will take the place of palm oil, doing 
an equivalent or better job, in equip- 
ment specifically designed for palm 
oil. 

Satisfactory tin plate can be made 
with 100 per cent free fatty. acid, if 
the acid is not too volatile or viscous. 
It is believed that there is a good 
possibility of finding a synthetic tin- 
ning oil which will be superior to 
palm oil in strategic availability, per- 
formance, and cost, although such an 
oil may require some modification in 
tinning procedures and equipment. In 
addition, the possibility of replacing 
African palm oil with some of the 
natural occurring Latin American 
vegetable oils awaits only the devel- 
opment of plantations and extraction 
facilities. 


Oxygen Distribution—Among the 
most important reactions encountered 
in steelmaking is that occurring in 
molten iron between dissolved sili- 
con and oxygen. This is a refining 
reaction in the bessemer and open 
hearth processes, and is also involved 
in the deoxidation of most grades of 
steel. In the latter case, the deoxida- 
tion products formed may, to a vary- 
ing degree, remain in the steel as in- 
clusions. 


Results of investigations conducted 
by Gerhard Derge, metals research 
laboratory, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, show that 
the use of rotating induction furnace 
with a heavy walled fused silica cru- 
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CASTINGS ON TOUR: Importance of foundry products to industry 
and to ultimate consumer is currently being demonstrated by this mobile 
exhibit of malleable iron castings, foundry materials and equipment— 
part of Lake City -Malleable Co.’s permanent progressive educational 
program. Housed in a converted bus, the display will visit educational 
institutions and manufacturing plants during a 100,000-mile countrywide 
tour which started in Cleveland this month 
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cible and an iron liner at the sla: 
line has made it possible to study th 
reactions between molten iron ani 
slags of the iron oxide-silica system 
which are not saturated with silica 
The study shows that the iron with 
these slags contains much more oxy- 
gen than with slags which are satur- 
ated with silica. 


Mr. Derge also concludes that the 
oxygen content of the iron is deter- 
mined by the percentage of iron ox- 
ide in the slag and the temperature. 
The oxygen distribution can be cal- 
culated from that observed for pure 
iron oxide if a slag molecule is used 
based on the Si,O,* unit, and by con- 
sidering that those oxygens which 
are linked to the silicate through iron 
are highly ionized and similar in 
chemical properties to the oxygen in 
pure iron oxide slag. 

Materials handling in Open Hearth 
Operations—Materials handling and 
transportation in open hearth opera- 
tions is not a new problem, but is 
one that grows daily. For the past 
several years, the emphasis has been 
on increased tonnage through furnace 
enlargement and practice improve- 
ment. As a consequence, many 
plants are confronted with the prob- 
lem of having furnaces that are ca- 
pable of producing faster than raw 
materials can be delivered and 
charged. According to W. W. Berg- 
mann, assistant superintendent, open 
hearth department, Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, O., statistical stud- 
dies made after furnace enlargement 
show that production rate is in direct 
proportion to speed with which lime- 
stone, ore, scrap and pig iron are 
delivered and charged. 


Reporting on Armco’s materials 
handling setup, Bergmann outlined the 
necessary steps in the development 
of the open hearth department. Of 
necessity, he stated, other open 
hearth organizations may have to ap- 
proach their problems from different 
directions, due to definite fundamen- 
tal strength or weakness evident in 
the original design, practice or meth- 
od of operation. There is no magic 
word that will cause materials to 
flow freely through the maze of move- 
ments required in the enlarged high 
production open hearth shop. Neither 
will engineering nor development ever 
eliminate the necessity for having 
an alert, conscientious well-trained 
organization using the utmost en- 
thusiasm and team spirit to get maxi- 
mum results, 

Paints for Enclosed Structural 
Members—aAn investigation of paint 
systems for the protection of stee! 
was reported by H. A. Pray, super- 
visor and R. S. Peoples, assistant 
supervisor, Battelle Memorial In- 
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stitute, Columbus. In recent years, 
isolated instances of corrosion dif- 
ficwties resulting from condensation 
of moisture between the interior and 
exterior walls of dwelling houses con- 
structed from steel have attracted 
considerable attention and interest. 
When condensation occurs to a suf- 
ficient degree, damage to the strength 
properties of the structure may re- 
sult. No definite statistics are avail- 
able to indicate how widespread the 
problem is, but there is no doubt that 
the structural members must be 
coated for corrosion protection, and 
that coating systems vary in their 
effectiveness for this purpose. 


Some 34 kinds of paint systems 
were studied. Most of them are fairly 
well known and established systems, 
although a few are of more recent 
development. Most were of the single- 
coat, air-dry type. 

Results of tests indicated that con- 
tinuous immersion in water is the 
most severely corrosive condition 
studied. Many of the coating sys- 
tems deteriorated rather rapidly 
when subjected to this exposure 
which resulted in attack on the base 
steel. The systems which seemed to 
afford maximum protection (little 
evidence of base metal attack) when 
the steel is completely coated were 
those in which the pigment was 
either essentially 100 per cent red 
lead or predominantly so, or con- 
tained zinc chromate. The asphaltum- 
type paints and those whose pigment 
contained zinc dust, zinc oxide or 
zinc chromate in some combination 
were next in order of merit. 


Eleven Joints Brazed 
Simultaneously 


Eleven joints are silver alloy 
brazed on 540 brass subassemblies per 
hour by an application of closely con- 
trolled radiant gas heat in a special 
purpose automatic machine developed 
by Selas Corp. of America, Phila- 
delphia. Using the Gradiation meth- 
od, seven gas-tight joints which are 
brazed simultaneously along with 
four support joints. 


Machine has 46 ceramic gas-air 
burners, each of which is adjustable 
with additional heat control provided 
at the four burner manifolds. The 
two machine turntables are controlled 
by a variable-speed drive, synchron- 
ized exactly to the requirements of 
heating time and gas volume. Pre- 
mixed gas and air are supplied to the 
machine in proper proportions for 
complete combustion and at a con- 
stant pressure. The combustion sys- 
tem has automatic fire checks. 
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During recent years and to great 
extent, mass production has 
been made applicable to the 
manufacture of individual parts. 
At the same time, careless 
workmanship has made “‘mass- 
production” notorious for in- 
accuracy and poor quality. 
Buyers of mass-produced ma- 
terial have become skeptical of 
“promised” accuracy! 

It’s common knowledge that 
sand mold castings, for ex- 
ample, cannot be held to the 
thousandth of an inch... but 
accepted specifications should 
be met! Slight warpage, minor 
shifts and the like are more 
than a nuisance when it comes 








No one can depend on... 
“PROMISED” accuracy! 


PRODUCTS LAST LONGER BUILT WITH STRONGER UNITCASTINGS 


ITCAST 


Corporation 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


to holding down finished cost! 

In Unitcast foundries there 
is no “promised” accuracy. 
Unitcast is consciencious about 
accepted specifications, and as 
a result, quality control is not 
a “one-man” responsibility. 
From the pattern shop to the 
final inspection, casting quality 
is closely guarded by a unique 
system that delivers accurate 
steel Unitcastings to fit speci- 
Jications! 

Get accurate steel castings 
... Specify Unitcastings! Unit- 
cast Corporation, Steel Casting 
Division, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
In Canada: Canadian-Unitcast 
Steel, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
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d They give that extra sales appeal, that final 
finishing touch. 





‘ son Here's why... 
° Hexagon heads — full finished — completely machined 
—top and bottom .. . bearing surface washer faced. 
: Top of head chamfered . . . sides parallel and smooth, 


mirror-finish. Clean-cut and precise. 


Threads uniform and accurate to close tolerance dimen- 
sions for perfect fit to standard gauges. 


Points machine turned — flat and chamfered. 








More and more buyers simply specify Shinyheads. Justi- 
Se fiably famous — Shinyheads have earned the reputation 
Shin yh eads as “America's best looking cap screw.” 


NC or NF Thread 








The FERRY CAP & SET SCREW Co. 


2159 SCRANTON ROAD ° 6 CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


CAP AND SET SCREWS » CONNECTING ROD BOLTS + MAIN BEARING BOLTS + SPRING BOLTS AND SHACKLE BOLTS + HARDENED AND GROUND BOLTS » SPECIAL 
ALLOY STEEL SCREWS + VALVE TAPPET ADJUSTING SCREWS + AIRCRAFT ENGINE STUDS + ALLOY STEEL AND COMMERCIAL STUDS + FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUTS 
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New Products and Equipment 





Extrusion Press 


Rods and shapes from light metals 
and other nonferrous alloys may be 
produced rapidly with the oil hy- 
draulic extrusion press announced by 
Hydropress Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. The self-con- 
tained machine is built in 500 and 





1000-ton capacities and requires little 
floor space. 

Production of 50 to 60 billets per 
hour may be obtained. Press is de- 
signed for accessibility and quick 
change of dies. This makes it pos- 
sible to limit production to extrud- 
ing the shapes actually needed. Such 
shapes as window sections, ladder 
sides, trim moldings and structural 
shapes may be extruded. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Machine 


Top, bottom and both sides of cy!- 
inder heads may be milled with the 
automatic transfer-type Rigidmil. 
built by .Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Co., Rockford, Ill. Machine (below) 
has three milling stations, one turn- 
over station, an idle station and load- 
ing and unloading stations. All sta- 
tions can be controlled from the mas- 
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ter control button panel or individ- 
ually from the station button con- 
trol panels. Cylinder heads are shut- 
tled from station to station by the 
return movement of the _ milling 
heads. 

Operator needs only to locate the 
cylinder heads on the loading sta- 
tion and press the cycle start button. 
All subsequent movements are auto- 
matic. Each milling head has an 
automatic cycle of rapid approach, 
feed and rapid return. All of the 
traveling heads are intertimed so that 
none will start the rapid return or 
shuttling movement until all are 
ready. A motor driven chip conveyor 
removes chips from the machine. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cylinder Block Gage 


Designed to check each of the bores 
in the V-8 motor block at four dif- 
ferent points is the Precisionaire cyl- 
inder block gaging machine devel- 
oped by Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Cylinder block comes to the 
gaging machine on a roller conveyor 
ahd moves into position on a turn- 
table. It is locked in.the proper 
position by hydraulically actuated 
pins. Operator then lowers four gag- 
ing spindles into the cylinder bores 
by pressing a button to start the 
inspection operation. 

Each gaging spindle has four sets 
of air jets to make four separate 
checks in each bore. Positions of the 
floats in the 16 glass tubes indicate 
if each bore is within specified toler- 
ance limits for taper and diameter. 
Turning of a handle rotates the spin- 
dle 180 degrees and obtains a full 
360-degree check for out-of-round. 
Float position indicates classification 





in steps of 0.00025-inch, Classifica- 
tion is stamped with a manually op- 
erated device. Gaging spindles are 
retracted, the turntable rotated 180 
degrees and the same procedure fol- 
lowed to inspect the opposite bank 
of four cylinder bores. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Impact Wrench 


Large studs, bolts, nuts and cap 
screws from 1% to 2 inch thread 
size may be handled with the size 
577 impact wrench announced by 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. 
J. Wrench operates on the rotary im- 
pact principle by which motor tor- 
que is converted into 1000 powerful 
rotary impact blows per minute. This 
principle makes the machine suitable 





for running or removing large nuts 
and aids in the removing of rusted 
or frozen nuts and in tight drawing 
of nuts and cap screws. 

Weighing only 72 pounds less sock- 
et, the wrench makes extensive use 
of magnesium in its housing. Over- 
all length to shoulder of square driver 
is 24%4 inches. Side to center dis- 


tance of hammer case is 2 13/16 
inches. Free speed is 535 to 565 rpm. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 
Busway 


Both trolley power takeoff and a 
continuous outlet for fluorescent 
lights and small power tools are pro- 
vided by the LTG Flex-A-Power plug- 
in or trolley busway announced by 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville Conn. It is available in two, 
three or four-pole construction with 
one compact housing and is rated 
at 50 amp, 250v ac or de. Two or 
more circuits can be run in one hous- 
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ing and still be controlled separately. 

Plugs or trolleys are polarized so 
that loads may be balanced con- 
veniently on both sides of the bus- 
way. Standard fittings such as el- 
bows and radius sections are avail- 
able so that custom-engineered in- 
stallations can be achieved. The bus- 
way may be taken apart for reuse or 
relocation without scrapping any of 
the parts. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Swing Lathes 


With a heavier headstock, the 11- 
inch swing lathe announced by Logan 
Engineering Co., 4901 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill., combines pre- 
loaded ball bearing spindle mounting 
to assure sustained accuracy at spin- 
dle speeds from 45 to 1500 rpm 
without bearing adjustment. Lathe 
has a 1-inch collet capacity for draw- 





in collets and center distances of 24 
and 36 inches. Total spindle runout 
is held to within 0.0005-inch 12 
inches from the bearing. 

Two V-ways and two flat ways of 
the heavier bed are precision ground 
to a tolerance of 0.0005-inch along 
the lineal capacity of the lathe. Self- 
lubricating bronze bearings protect 
against wear at points where bearings 
are not ordinarily used. Quick change 
gear equipment provides selection of 
48 threads and feeds. Lathes are 
available in cabinet and bench types 
as well as the conventional floor 
types. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motorized Hand Truck 


Ball bearing motor, larger arma- 
ture and field coils, high starting 
torque and lower draw on battery 
are features of the motorized hand 
truck equipped with a more power- 
ful motor, announced by Moto-Truc 
Co., Cleveland, O. In operating the 
motor unit, the natural grip roller 
handle is grasped and pulled forward, 
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thus releasing the steering handle 
from the safety switch. Handle is 
then turned in the direction of travel 
for the first speed and a slight ad- 
ditional turn operates the second 
speed. Releasing the grip on the han- 
dle returns it to vertical position, 
cutting off the main switch and ap- 
plying the dead man control brakes 
to the drive wheel. 

Push buttons in the ends of the 
handle within finger tip reach con- 
trol lifting and lowering. It is pos- 
sible to replace truck motors in 15 
to 30 minutes, minimizing delays in 
servicing. Change is made by remov- 
ing four bolts and two cables. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveyor 


Produced by Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., is the Wendway 
conveyor which is constructed to 
turn corners, run up, over and down. 
Items are carried, not pushed along, 
there being no tumbling or jamming. 
Fragile parts ride smoothly. Con- 
veyor is built of 12 gage, hot-rolled 
steel with a galvanized finish. Units 
are installed in one, two, three or 
any number of tiers which operate in 
unison or separately. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Special Lift Truck 


Featuring a hydraulic elevating 
boom which raises from 16 inches in 
the lowered position to 70 inches 
when fully elevated, a special lift 
truck, built by Lyon-Raymond Corp., 
2206 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. uses 
a special sling arrangement to lift 
the assembly to be moved. Load is 
lifted by a hand pump actuating a 








hydraulic hoist. After the load is 
raised, the shipping crate is placed 
in position between the base forks 
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of the truck and the load is gently 
lowered into the crate by finger tip 
control lever. 

Use of this special truck elim- 
inates damage to finished assemblies 
and increases speed of packing. Truck 
is the standard high lift model with 
an elevating boom substituted for the 
platform and the base widened to 
accommodate the shipping container, 
A special flow control valve increases 
lowering accuracy. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pouring Heaters 


Designed for heating requirements 
of such low melting point alloys as 
bismuth base alloys and Wood’s met- 
als, the pouring heaters offered by 
Sta-Warm Electric Co., Ravenna, O., 
have a heavy pressed steel inner pot 
in a sheet metal housing which wil! 
not contaminate the alloys. 

Models are being offered in 3 and 





20 gallon capacities. Low heat con- 
centration and even heat distribution 
per square inch, plus selective tem- 
perature control in the range of 100- 
300° F, prevents overheating. A pour- 
ing valve is heated locally to prevent 
freezing of the alloys as they are 
poured. Heaters may be either leg 
or sling mounted. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Machine 


Built for cutting bevel and spur 
gears and pinions, the special pur- 
pose high production milling machine 
built by Whiton Machine Co., New 
London Conn., is capable of additional 
milling operations, such as milling 
slots on the face or outside diameter, 
work requiring hex, square or more 
sides to be milled. Antifriction bear- 
ing mounted vertical spindle is in- 
dividually motor driven through V- 
belts, allowing use of carbide cutters. 

Machine table is actuated by 4 
combination of air and cam to im- 
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part the proper rapid advance to and 
from the cutting position. The cam 
can be arranged so that in feeding 
onto the work a constant area of cut 
can be maintained to remove a con- 


ES Aron : 


stant cubic inch of stock. Attached 
to the table is a work spindle in a 
housing capable of swiveling to mill 
any angle up to 90 degrees. Work is 
held in the spindle by a collet. Work 
up to a capacity of 8 inches in dia- 
meter may be handled. Cutter speed 
with high speed cutters is 125 sur- 
face feet per minute. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Compressing Machine 


Abrasive materials such as pow- 
dered metals, powdered glass and ce- 
ramics may be compressed in a high 
speed rotary machine announced by 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 5900 Tabor 





Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. Compressed 
parts up to 1%-inch in diameter can 
be produced at rates up to 300 parts 
per minute on the B-2X Press. 
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¢ The dies and hammers 
rotate around the work, 
“ which is held stationary, 
quickly swaging it to desired size and 
shape. 
Built to handle the severest work with 
capacities up to 14 inches in diameter. 
Integral forced coolant and lubrication 
systems. 
handle hot or cold work. 
Readily equipped with a variety of feed- 
ing devices, 
Cast alloy steel drum mounted on base 
and bolted to front housing. 





Timken bearings take spindle thrust 
Radial ball bearing in rear of flywheel. 


Alloy steel forged, heat-treated and 


ground spindle. 


A taper fit is used for the fly wheel 
which is further secured by a split nut 
and key. 

Hammers, rolls and inner ring of heat- 
treated alloys. 

Motor is mounted over the machine on 
an adjustable bracket, the power being 
transmitted by V-belts. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


THE ETNA MACHINE CO. 








3407 MAPLEWOOD AVE. 


TOLEDO 10, OHIO 
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SPECIALIZATION .. . 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company 
is a specialty plant. Here are 
extra refinements not found in 
a tonnage mill. Working with 
the Johnson Scientific Labora- 
tory Control, Johnson Quality 
Control follows through in the 
mill, keeping a watchful eye 
always on all the factors in- 
volved in producing wire for 
every application. Warehouse 
stocks Worcester * Chicago ° 
Los Angeles. 
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In addition to compressing a wide 
assortment of shapes and sizes, the 
press can be arranged to produce 
parts having cored holes, etc. With a 
1 hp gearhead motor mounted verti- 
cally above the die area of the press, 
possibility of abrasive material work- 
ing into and damaging the motor is 
eliminated. Press supplies up to 2% 
tons pressure from above and below 
simultaneously. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 
e * 2 


SILICONE RUBBER PARTS: Gas- 
kets, diaphragms, grommets, washers, 
seals, packings, tubing and other ex- 
truded and molded products made 
from the new X-7 silicone rubber are 
available from Stalwart Rubber Co., 
Bedford, O. Rubber is suitable for 
dielectric applications and is prac- 
tically unaffected by temperatures 
ranging from minus 160 to more than 
500° F. It is recommended for use 
in handling hot or cold fluids, gases 
and others. 


Check No. 13 on Keply Card for more Details 


CAR UNLOADER: Markroy Co., 
Madison, Ill., introduces a new car 
unloader that is a bucket-type eleva- 
tor of tubular steel construction. It 
transfers materials such as gravel, 
stone, coal, sand, cement, cinders and 
chemicals from hopper cars to trucks 
or stockpile at rate of 11% to 2 tons 
per minute. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLATE BENDING ROLLS: Webb 
Corp., Webb City, Mo., offers a line 
of corrugated plate bending rolls. 
They can be furnished in numerous 
sizes and capacities and are designed 
to form corrugated plate into culvert 
pipe. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


SMOKE DETECTOR: A single unit 
photoelectric smoke detector for early 
detection of incipient fires in hazard- 
ous plant and warehouse areas is 
available from Walter Kidde & Co. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Control panel 
is nerve center of the detector; it 
transmits fire alarms and gives warn- 
ing of mechanical and electrical dis- 
turbances within the apparatus. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


BROACH: Kase Machine Co., Cleve- 
land 19, O., announces a small pen- 
cil-size Glenny broach that is cap- 
able of cutting 1/16-inch wide key- 
ways up to 0.070-inch in depth. It 
is available in sizes ranging from 
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5/16 to 1% inches in diameter and 
from 6% to 11% inches in length. 
Blades widths range from 1/16 to 
16-inch. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAW SHARPENING’ FIXTURE: 
A new caw sharpening fixture for all 
types of circular saws from 1% to 
16 inches in diameter is announced 
by Treyco Products, Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


INDICATOR: A new high tempera- 
ture indicator for general, noncritical 
use is announced by Claude S. Gordon 
Co., Chicago 16, Ill. Known as model 
XA-100 Xactemp indicator, it is cali- 
brated for either iron-constantan or 
chromel-alumel thermocouples; a 
choice of several scale ranges is 
available. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTROPLATING ANODE: A 
new copper flat-top electroplating 
anode has been announced by Wag- 
ner Brothers Inc., Detroit 3, Mich. 
It features a smooth surface and 
eliminates gates and flash which 
cause hanging on the baskets. It is 
ready for use without fabricating or 
attaching hooks to oval anodes. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


ANTIRUST PAINT: A new heavy 
duty aluminum antirust paint known 
as Rustrem Super Aluminum is an- 
nounced by Speco Inc., Cleveland 9, 
O. It utilizes a recently developed 
aluminum paste. It can be applied 
over rust without wire brushing or 
scraping and pentrates and seals the 
surface. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL VALVE: Model 6552 foot- 
operated, four-way control valve is 
offered by Logansport Machine Co. 
Inc., Logansport, Ind. It is built 
in three sizes: %, % and 1 inch 
port sizes. It is designed for pres- 
sures up to 150 psi. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAKE-UP UNIT: Wide slot SC ball 
bearing take-up unit, announced by 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 
consists of a deep groove precision 
bearing with large balls and retainer 
to minimize wear enclosed in an 
outer housing with wide milled slots 
or ways on each end for supporting 
guides. It is suitable for conveyor 
and power transmission service. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


ANODE BAGS: Enthone Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., announces development 





of new nylon anode bags to cover 
nickel, copper, silver, zinc and other 
metal anodes used. in electroplating 
solutions. Strength of bags is main- 
tained in both acid and alkaline so- 
lutions at temperatures up to 150° F. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR VALVES: A new line of four- 
way air valves of the balanced pis- 
ton type is announced by Keller Tool 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. They are 
designed to control double-acting air 
cylinders in Keller Airfeedrills and 
for use with other air tools or fix- 
tures requiring fast, accurate con- 
trol. Valves are available with \, 
¥% and 1-inch pipe threads and with 
air capacities of 30, 90 and 350 cfm. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


RELAY: Vapor Heating Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., offers a solenoid actuated 
relay with bridging contact arms 
that are self-cleaning by a wiping 
action each time contact is made or 
broken, with two poles normally open 
or closed. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWITCH: Micro Switch, Freeport, 
Ill, offers BAF1-2RN switch designed 
for severe service in industrial use. 
It has a steady state current rating 
of 20 amp and inrush capacity of 75 
amp at voltages up to 460 v ac. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


REDUCING VALVE: An improved 
high pressure reducing valve for 
working pressures as high as 6000 
psi is offered by Atlas Valve Co., 
Newark 2, N. J. Known as type 
E, it is recommended for reducing 
pressure of water, oil and compressed 
air, in a single stage to 250 psi or to 
within 20 per cent of initial pres- 
sure. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


WATER COOLER: A slight touch 
of the foot brings a full and sanitary 
stream of cool water from the new 
automatic water cooler, foot pedal 
models F-6 and F-10, offered by 
Cordley & Hayes, New York 16, N. 
Y. Floor dimensions are 14 x 15 
inches; height is 40%, inches. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL ... 


May 30, 1949 


CONTINUED “unwinding” of business ac- 
tivity is reflected in further downward adjust- 
ments in production and prices of steel at mill 
levels. However, the readjustments can be con- 
sidered orderly, for none as yet have been par- 
ticularly precipitous. 

Consumers of iron and steel are in many 
cases continuing to work off inventories. This 
assimilation is watched closely for indications 
as to the end of it and a resultant leveling off 
of demand. Already there are signs the assimi- 
lation has been completed in some spots, but as 
yet they are insufficient in number to be con- 
clusive. 


PRODUCTION— The downward adjustment in 
activity lowered the nation’s steel ingot produc- 
tion a half a point further last week to 94.5 
per cent of capacity as some producers took off 
open hearths for lack of business. This dropped 
the rate below that of the corresponding 1948 
week for the first time in 1949. 


DEMAND— The downtrend in ingot produc- 
tion will likely continue in view of the lower 
rate of steel consumption and the inclination 
to work inventories down to the lowest possible 
point. To hasten disposal of inventories, some 
consumers are still dumping surpluses on the 
market. However, some fabricating plants have 
found they had been too pessimistic and cut 
production below a level necessary to fill in- 
coming orders. Consequently, their upward re- 
vision in production schedules suggests they 
will be back in the market for more steel. The 
overall easing in demand for steel is permitting 
consumers to avoid substitution and use the 
type of steel best fitted for a specific applica- 
tion. As a result, demand for alloy steels con- 
tinues dull, with some producers turning out 
alloy at only half of capacity. 


PRICES— As competition for steel business in- 
tensifies there are continuing instances of price 
concessions, some being at the mill level, others 
at warehouses. One important producer of stain- 
less has restored its old and more liberal policy 
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of quantity discounts; one producer lowered 
its base price of cold-rolled strip; and another 
made cuts on numerous products. A warehouse 
lopped off prices an average of $5 a ton. 
Further reduction in the price of zinc, has per- 
mitted another cut, an average of $1.50 a ton, 
in coating extras on galvanized sheets. One ef- 
fect of price concessions is the increased willing - 
ness of fabricators and construction companies 
to quote firm prices on products and jobs. Re- 
flecting the easing in some prices, STEEL’s price 
composite on finished steel eased last week to 
$92.77 from the previous week’s $93.55. Price 
composite on semifinished steel was unchanged 
at $66.72. In the nonferrous field, prices con- 
tinued to decline, with lead dropping 2c, zinc 
lc and copper three-eighths of Ic. 


PIG IRON—Foundries, one of the first busi- 
nesses to feel the current easing in business, con- 
tinue at a low level of operations. Reflecting this 
is the shutting down last week of a merchant 
iron blast furnace at Cleveland. However, in 
some instances foundries have worked off in- 
ventories and are placing orders again, and the 
prospect that others may do likewise soon is the 
source for some optimism. Price composite on 
steelmaking pig iron was unchanged last week 
at $45.60. 


SCRAP——A generally dull market in scrap was 
highlighted last week by a firming up in price 
by $1 in one mid-West market by purchase of 
major steelmaking grades by two large mills. 
This pushed STEEL’s price composite on steel- 
making scrap to $22 from the preceding week’s 
$21.67. Indicating possibly that the orders were 
for larger tonnages than could be obtained 
easily, the instance brings into focus the scrap 
traders’ warning that present prices provide in- 
sufficient incentive to stimulate scrap flow from 
remote areas. However, steelmakers, as a whole, 
feel they have little to fear immediately, in 
view of generally heavy mill inventories of 
scrap and the decreasing pace of steel produc- 
tion. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
May 28 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh ....... 93.5 — 0.5 96 103 
Pe Chicago ......... 98.5 — 0.5* 94 95.5 
s Eastern Pa, ..... 915 —0.5 90 89 
° Youngstown .....105 None 103 93 
a WRI ik cence 86 None 97 81.5 
3 CO , — 104.5 + 3.5 97 93.5 
% a es 101.5 +4 93 88.5 
Bs Birmingham .....100 None 100 99 
s New England .... 56 —10 78 95 
° Cincinnati ........ 94 -2 102 87 
« ee ae 78 + 2.5 85 68.5 
a eo Sek ae 70 None 100 90 
Western ... 85 — 7 é'e 
Estimated national 
SBOE Si cscce ove OES — 0.5 96 95.5 
Based on weekly eo capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. * Revised. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


i Y 
Arithmetical Price Composites* Month zor 5 Looe FINISHED STEEL 
May 28 May 21 Apr. 1949 May 1948 May 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 
Finished Steel .............. $92.77 $93.55 $94.48 $80.27 $56.73 Ape. IMR. .s20. a 4.02714c 
Semifinished Steel .......... 66.72 66.72 68.45 68.62 36.00 pe | ee 4.05098c 
Steelmaking Pig Iron ....... 45.60 45.60 46.16 39.66 23.00 OD, TORO oo cnc ax 4.06149¢ 
Steelmaking Scrap .......... 22.00 21.67 24.06 40.67 19.17 Me. TIS ee 3.62766c 
f ADP. TOEE 2025038 5 2.43493¢ 
* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL ES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 


COMPOSIT 
Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard Carbon 


and line pipe), on 














Steel (re- 


Semifinished 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, 1 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 


Steel Institute: Structural shapes; 


and tubes; black electric weld pipe and "tubes; black seamless pi 
sheets: culd-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 


pe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 
April, 1949, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago, Finished material (except tin plate) and 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
. . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
May 28, Apr. Feb. May May 28, Apr. Feb. May 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ...... 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ 2.875¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $41. 
Steel bars, del, Philadelphia...... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.365 Basic, Valley ...........-.+++++005 46.00 46.00 46.00 39.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills ......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.875 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia.... 49.39 49.6175 50.3002 42.17 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.25 3.25 3.275 2.775 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh, (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 40.538 
Shapes, Chicago mills ............ 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.775 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 49.89 50.1175 50.8002 42.67 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 2.98 No, 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 46.25 46.25 46.25 39.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills ........... 3.40 3.50 3.50 2.925 No, 2 foundry, Valley ............ . 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.925 Southern No. 2 Birmingham....... 39.38 43.38 43.38 38.63 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.6348 3.6348 3.7256 3.21 Southern No, 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 49.43 49.43 43.90 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.26 3.275 2.775 Malleable, Valley ..........s.00.6. 50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 Malleable, Chicago ................ 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.50 
Sheets, hot-rolied, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.775 Ferromanganese, f.o.b, Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 163.00  151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 Teen 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.275 3.50 3.275 3.05 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4.375 4.375 3.775 Scrap 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh .... 4.15 4.15 4.325 3.725 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $23.00 $25.12 $40.00 $40.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ..... | 5.15 5.775 5.125 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .. 19.25 20.69 35.69 39.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago.. 21.50 23.75 35.75 39.25 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 22.00 22.75 37.75 40.25 
s . Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 18.50 20.38 37.25 39.75 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 22.25 24.38 40.50 43.00 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ....... 27.75 31.31 48.19 51.75 
Sheet bars, mill ........+..+++-+- $67.00* $67.00° $67.00° $60.00 No, 1 cast, Chicago .........se0e: 27.50 30.25 44.25 69.00 
Giada, CORED: 6.0< ss ccsescece evcese 52.00 52.00 52.00 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ....... 52.00 52.00 59.00 45.00 Coke 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢  3.175¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace - $14.25 $14.44 $14.50 $12.94 
neetemeeciquns Connellsville, beehive foundry ..... 16.75 17.00 17.00 15.06 


* Nominal. f 1.50 Ib coating. 


Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 20.40 20.40 19.50 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85 per gross 
ton. Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 _ net ton, mill except: $65, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $65-$75 per gross ton. 

Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton, 

Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los An- 
geles; 4.15¢ Monessen, Pa. ‘Basic open-hearth 
and bessemer, 7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 
3.50c, Sparows Point, Md. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 
3.55c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.06c Fontana, Calif.; 
4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles; Calif.; 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. 

1 Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ngton, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Angeles; 
4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, 
Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N, J., Hart- 
ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los 
Angeles. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 
High-Strength, Low- Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Struthers, O., Ecorse, Mich. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.10c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. Fabri- 
cated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, except: 
5.00c, Seattle. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. 


Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25¢c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa, Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees, Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, 
Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.15c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 


City, Ala.; 5.05c, Torrance Calif.; 5.25c, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 
Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.95c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 


Galvanized Sheets, No, 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 4.80c, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.15c, Pittsburgh, Torrance, Calif. 


vannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 5.05c, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.30c, Kokomo, Ind. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat Copper Sted 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 


Long Ternes, No. 10 (Cemmercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Silicon Sheets, No, 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Ill; 
6.45c, Warren. O 

Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 
Tll.; 7.20c, Warren, O. 

Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
City, Il. 


Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, 
58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill. 


High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except; 5.15c, Youngstown, Ecorse, 
Mich. Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill, Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Youngstow2, 
Ecorse, Mich. 
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Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.60c, De- 
troit; 3.40c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.25c, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 4.65c, Fontana, Calif. One 
company quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base, 


Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less); 
4.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0.; 
4.00-4,50c, New Castle, Pa., Youngstown; 
4.15¢, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4,25-4.45c, Detroit; 4.50¢c New Haven, Conn., 
Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., New Kensington, 
Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N.J.; 4.85c, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; 5.55¢, Fontana, Calif.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles. One company quotes 4.55c, Cleveland 
or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Worcester, 
Mass., base; another, 5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, 0., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.25-4.50c, New Castle, Pa., 
Boston, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
cago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. Over 
1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, 
Dover, O.; 10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, 
Chicago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton 
and Harrison, N, J, 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Struthers, O., 
Ecorse, Mich., mill. Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
except: 6.25c, Youngstown, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1,50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
lb, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.55c, Conshohocken, Pa.; 
3.65c, Claymont, Del., Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston; 4.35c, Fontana, Calif.; 
6.25c, Kansas City, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.30c, Conshohocken, Pa., Sparrows 
Point, Md., Johnstown, Pa.; 5.40c, Youngs- 
town; 5.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 5.65c, Sharon, Pa. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.75¢, Phoenixville, Pa.; 3.85c, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, 
Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 3.80c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: §.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15c, Struthers, O. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
4.45c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 
5.10c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, 8. San Fran- 
cisco. One producer quotes 4.15¢, Chicago 
base; another, 4.50c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
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freight equalized with Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ha 


m. 
Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 
Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa., 
Portsmouth, 0O.; 5.50c, Worcester, Mass., 
Trenton, N. J., New Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 
5.10c Worcester, Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 
Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind., Portsmouth, 0O.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 
6.20c, Pittsburg, S. San Francisco, Calif. One 
producer quotes 5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
base; another, 5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh, 
Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col, 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O., Atlanta; 109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Min- 
nequa, Colo., Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base; another, Col. 113, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh. 
Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col, 109, mill, except: 111, Portsmouth, O., 
Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo. ; 
132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer quotes 
Col. 109, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; 
another, Col. 114, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O., Atlanta: 130, Minnequa, Colo.; 143, 
Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San Francisco. One 
producer quotes Col. 123, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base, 
Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 114, Duluth; 
116, Moline, Ill.; 122, Minnequa, Colo.; 125, 
Johnstown, Pa.; $120 per net ton, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 113, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 130, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif, 
One producer quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh. 


Stainless Steels 
(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
301..... 28.50-28.75 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 
302.....  28,.50-28.75 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 
Pee 31.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 
304..... 30.00-31.25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 
316..... 46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 
321..... 34,00-34.75 44.50-45.75 45.50-49.00 
347.. 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 

STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
410..... 22.75-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 
416.... 23.25-23.50 28.25-33.50 32.50-33.50 
450.004 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 
446.....  32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 

STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding—. 
10% 20% 10% 20% 
ee gee ane 19.75 21.50° 
306 ibis 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
310. .... 32.50 36.50 ace a 
316..... 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
SBE. vise’. 23.50 27.50 ‘caw x 
Pere 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
405..... 18.75 24.75 wane sees 
Ct 18.25 24.25 ‘ 
490; 0% 18.25 24.25 ‘cane 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
extra carbon 22.00c; 
oil-hardening 29.00c; 


reg. 


carbon 19.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; 


high carbon-chromium 652.00c; chrome hot 
Base 

w Cr Vv Mo Cc Per Ib 
18 4 1 ees 90.50¢ 
18 4 2 as 102.50c 
18 4 3 ap 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 ais 9 168.50¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 aes 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 - 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 88.00¢ 





For prices of bolts, nuts and rivets please 
refer to May 23 issue, Page 147. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. Discounts from base follow: 





Butt Weld 
Gal. In, Bik. Gal. 
11-— 1...... 46%— 30%- 
13 4814 32% 
33. Sees 3. 
15 49 33 
9%—- 1%.... 47%- 31%- 
11% 491g 33% 
23%-— 2 48— 32— 
25% £0 34 
27%- 2%,3.. 48%- 32%- 
29% 50% 34% 
3% & 4. 44% 28 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. 


2.... 40% 24 38% 22 28- 11%- 
38% 22 
2%.. 44% 28 41% 25 33%- 17- 
» 41! 25 
3.... 44% 28 41% 25 36- 19%- 
41% 25 
3% &4 42%- 25- 43% 27 38%-— 22- 
46% 30 43% 27 
5&6. 42%4- 25- 43%, 27 43% 27 
44% 28 
Fite’. ees one geek ance Saee 26 


Line Steel Pipe: Mil! prices in garlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton, 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In. Bik. Gal. In. Bik. Gal. 
Seek 40% 12 1%. 46- $1- 
4. 38% 14 48 32 
3, 35 10% 1% 46%- 31%- 
Thicsies 40- 23%- 48} 32% 
42 24% 2 47 32- 
. eee 43- 27%- 49 33 
45 28% 2%&3 47%- 32%- 
: ee 45%- 30%- 49% 33% 
47% 31% 3% &4. 43% 27 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Bik, Gal. Bik, Gal. 
Ric ee 23 37% 21 27- 10%- 
37% 21 
2%.. 43% 27 40% 24 32%- 16- 
40% 24 
3 43% 27 40% 24 35- 18%- 
40% 24 
3%-4 41%- 27%- 42% 26 37%- 21- 
45% 29 42% 26 
5&6. 41%- 27- 42% 26 4214 26 
43% 27% 
8.... 45% 28 44% 27 44% 27 
10... 45 27% 44 26% 44 26% 
12... 4 2642 43 25% 43 25% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 

In, Bik. Gal. In Bik. Gal. 
%... +59 90% 1% +22 +47% 

Ye.e. +20 +47% 1% +15% +40 

% +10 +36% 2 +7% +31 
1 and 2%-3 +5 426% 
14 >. 4 “EST dave it Liat +20% 

1% —2 24 4%-8 +2 22 
—2% 423% 9-12. +12 +31% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive, 





0.D. B.W. Ss 1 Elec. Weld 
In, Ga, H.R, C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 | errr 13.39-14.64 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 — seeseeee 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 18.71 20.15-22.02 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96  22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36  25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54-25.73 27.70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19  30.33-33.15 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 27.33-29.87  32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35 33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50  39.29-42.95 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85-39.19 42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51-48.65 52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 


4% 9 58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 .... «- 

5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 .... «sss 
6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 . 
Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B 


Rails, Supplies 


Ralls: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 lb, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill, Untreated: $8.25, mill. 
Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malieable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace .... $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, ae ea Wie: caviee 50.5334 51,0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ..... ese 52.634 53.134 te 
Birmingham, furnace ...... 38.88 39.38 bits aves 
Cincinnati, del. ........0- ee 45.43 . 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
SI MN ainsidw ce ewsils ose 54.92 55.42 55.92 
ePNNOE, OR. ce ccscs vce 47.95 48.45 48.95 
SPUMOUNG, BOS cc cece ee OOD 49.89 50.39 
, district furnaces .. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. .......... 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del. .... . . 51. 28-51.78 51.78 eeaw 
Cleveland, furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ee 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
es Do cwiecievena... dren 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace ..... ini 52.50 53.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ..... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. .... 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. ..... ia i 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
Granite City, Ill., furnace.... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
ee eee 49.40 49.90 50.40 
Ironton, Utah, furnace ...... 47.00 47.50 ewes oewe 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 146.50 
Guat Parte Ge. oe sive des 50.50 51.00 
#Neville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh(Oarnegie), furnaces 46.00 exe évars 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace ... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace ...... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, 0., furnace ...... 46.00 Tye" ose anes 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, Ce, ache wan 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, O., furmace ........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cimotemati, Gal, .....c.00- 50.8230 51.3230 ies ieee 
Troy, N. Y., furnace ...... 48.00 48.50 49.00 ose 
Youngstown, O0., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ....... 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


t Low phosphorus southern grade. 

t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 

$ Includes, in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, Il, 
cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


East Chi- 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


oe per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
.51- ++» 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 (Threaded, with ni 

7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 . — 
7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 
$.01-6.80. . 63.50 10.51-11.00. 68.50 Diam. 
F 

B 


Electrodes 


Inches Cents per Ib, 


Length f.o.b. plant 
-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 - . 


.0.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. Graphite 
uffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
Prices same as for blast furnace : oa = hha 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 4, 5% 40 19.50 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 32 40 20.50 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace, 2% 24, 30 21.00 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 2 24, 30 23.00 
foundry .~ Keokuk, Iowa, or 
.. freight allowed Carbon 
to normal erate area. 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 40 100, 110 7.50 
lowed to normal e area.- Add 35 100, 110 7.50 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 30 84, 110 7.50 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 21% 72 to 104 7.50 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
Charcoal Pig Iron 4 12 oy 72 4 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorous. 8 60 8.50 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. ..$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as ‘well as 
for the hard chilling fron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) Fluorspar 
Leow Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 


Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
nace, Cleveland, $51. or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 
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Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.00 
Connellsville, foundry... 16.00-17.50 


New River, foundry ... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnaceé.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.{. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Chicago, del, ....... 121.85 
Detroit, del. ........ 24.16 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens .. 19.85 
Chicago, del. ........ 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 22.66 
Detroit, del. ........ 23.61" 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del, ....... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ...... 22.55 
Brie, Gel. cs sccccce = 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens .. 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens .. 20.45 
wedeland, Pa., ovens 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Detroit, del. ....... *21.70 
Buffalo, iis kb aon ee 22.75 
Flint, Gel. cccccseee 22.98 
Pontiac, del. ...cs0. 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 





Includes. representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; Tt, $1.45. tOr 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure benzol .......... 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) .... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 


(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘*household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill., $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points, 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashiand, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo,, West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, \Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 
$66. 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 
Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; ping he oO. 


Bung ick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 


Pa., 0. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Uta: 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. oa Sprou!, 
Pa., Birmingham, 

Mlinois Silica Coke rarek gy oe 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chi- 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemi- 
cal-bonded chrome brick, $69; 
magnesite brick, $91; chemical- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.0.b, 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead- burned, %” grains; 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35. 00-35.50. 


Dolomite 


(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ......... $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 


High phosphorus ............ 17.20 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, units, del. HE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.4.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


Spot ..... ed peceb aes oté6e kee eee 

Long-term contract beats ++ 15.00 

Brazil iron ore, 68-69%..... 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
OOM «2 caivka ciaei eesees $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 
Long term comtracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8c per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject. to penalties ‘f 
guarantees are not met.) 
ee 4 and African 
i te) Beppo er |e 


48% no ratio...........+.. 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio........$25.50-$26.00 

45% NO TACO ose cicic csvset 26.50 

48% no ratio.........29.00-30.00 

50% no ratio ........29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump ..........$33.65 


Rhodesian 


45% no ratio .......+.$27-$27.50 
48% NO ratio .......ee00+- 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
48% 3: 


TRAST ee oe 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., 
pt ee eee fe ee iiss 929 
STEEL 





us 





26-$28 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 











we SHEEN BARS Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alioy Structural -———PLATES 
18 Ga. and C.R. Galv. STRIP—— H. R. Rds. C. F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga. H.R.* C.R.* 

New York (city) 6.00t 6.51 7.20 5.82 5.77 6.56 8.68 5.53 5.90 7.36 
New York(c’try) 5.80t 6.31 7.00 5.62 5.57 6.36 8.48 5.33 5.70 7.16 
Boston (city) .. 6.10% 6.70** 7.21 5.80 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.95 7.40 
Boston (c’try) . 5.95f 6.55** 7.06 5.65 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.80 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.72t 6.64** 6.88 5.60 5.55 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53 6.74 
Phila, (c’try).. 5.57t 6.59** 6.73 5.45 5.4 nak 8.25 ».10 5.38 6.59 
Balt. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.96 5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.81 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07t —— 5.83 5.88 6.62 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.001 6.05** 7.85 5.49 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.13 5.25 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85% 5.90** 7.70 5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.95 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.65 9.60 4.90 5.05-5.10 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.42 6.224° 7.53 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 6.15 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.80-6.96 §.15-5.18 6.15 ».15-5.16 5.85 8.24-8.40 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve. (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.65-6.81 5.00-5.03 6.00 ).00-5.01 5.70 8.24-8.25 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin. (w’hse). 5.26t 5.94** 6.98 5.38 6.10 5.43 6.18 ».43 5.63 7.03 
Chicago (city). 5.00-5.20t 5.904 7.10 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.85 8.25 5.05 5.25 6.70 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05{ 5.754 6.95 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.70 8.10 4.90 10 6.55 
Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38t 6.084 7.28 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 6.03 8.43 5.23 5.43 6.88 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.196 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.046 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.20 6.60 5.20 15 6.83 15 5.40 7.739 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.68 >. 00 5.25 7.589 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13t oe 8.33 6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05** 8.20 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
L. A. (w’hse).. 6.45 7.90** 8.05 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco. . 6.1510 7.503 8.10 6.7520 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707t 9.153 8.80 6.707 ae 6.207 8.15! 10.35 6.307 6.357 8.407 


* Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as annealed; ** 17 gage. 
Base quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 lb and over; 2—-1000 to 4999 1b; 3—450 to 1499 lb; 4-400 to 1499 Ib; 5—-1000 to 1999 lb; *~—1000 Ib and over; '—300 to 9999 Ib; 8— 
1500 to 1999 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 11—500 to 1499 lb. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.ob. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


Lew-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10 % C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5 for max 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per Ib of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, ‘deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1., lump, 
bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., packed 
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21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM” High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.lc to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Lew-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, corload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75ce, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢e, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“‘SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18.5c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
19.90-21.70c; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton léc. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50%Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5 per ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95 Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.) C.1., lump. buik, regular 19.Uc per lb 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 5 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 lb 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% 1b 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr.) Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45¢. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% 1b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75¢, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx, 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 

(Please turn to Page 126) 
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Copper, Lead, Zinc Prices Drop 


Producers lower quotations to 11.00c for zinc, 11.85¢ for 
lead and 17.62 V2¢ for copper on absence of buying support 
and unfavorable stockpiling developments 


New York—Lead prices dropped 
2 cents a pound and zinc 1 cent a 
pound last week as a result of con- 
tinued absence of buying support by 
consumers. Availability of metal at 
new levels failed to stimulate much 
interest on the part of buyers. Cop- 
per also weakened with refiners 
lowering their buying prices for cop- 
per scrap 44-cent a pound and with 
a sale being made to Italy on the 
basis of 17.6215c a pound, f.a.s. New 
York, and to the Philadelphia mint 
at 17.50c for cathode copper, equiv- 
alent to 17.62%c for electrolytic. 
Remelt aluminum ingot prices de- 
clined % to 144-cents a pound. 

The domestic nonferrous markets, 
especially zinc, were unsettled by 
reports from Washington concerning 
the government’s stockpiling pro- 
gram. The Munitions Board is making 
no purchases of any strategic ma- 
terials at present for the permanent 
stockpile because both interim ap- 
propriations and funds for the fiscal 
year 1949 are bogged down in Con- 
gress. Purchases by the government 
had been expected to take up the 
bulk of any slack which develops in 
consumer demand for metals. Fur- 
thermore, it is estimated that the 
Munitions Board has acquired nearly 
500,000 tons of zinc which is be- 
lieved to be close to the minimum ob- 
jective for that metal. According to 
trade reports, most of the future 
purchases by the Board will be con- 
centrated on other metals, including 
copper. 


Zinc—The drop in prime western 
zinc to the basis of 11.00c, East St. 
Louis, represented the seventh drop 
since early March and brought the 
market to the lowest level since 
Jan. 20, 1948, 6% cents under the 
postwar high. The precipitous drop 
had a parallel 33 years ago, the price 
having declined from 17.50c on May 
2, 1916, to 11.00c on June 30 of that 
year. 

Following the decline in primary 
zinc prices, producers of zinc dust 
and die casting alloys posted cor- 
respondingly lower prices. 


Lead—Although lead was readily 
available here last week on the basis 
of 11.85c, St. Louis, one of the lead- 
ing sellers has not officially changed 
his quotation from 14.80c, St. Louis. 
There have been eight reductions 
in the lead price since early March 
when the postwar high of 21.50c 
still prevailed. The market is now 
at the lowest level since Dec. 14, 
1946. Sellers were disappointed by 
the failure of consumers to re-enter 
the market more actively at the new 
low levels, established by 1-cent re- 
ductions on May 23 and May 26. 

As a result of the price cuts in 
primary lead, manufacturers of lead 
sheets and pipe reduced prices pro- 
portionately. 

Copper—Uncertainty over prices 
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continued to retard volume of busi- 
ness here last week. The Philadelphia 
Mint placed a contract for 300 tons 
of cathode copper with American 
Metal Co. Ltd. at 17.50c a pound, 
equivalent to 17.62%4c a pound on 
the usual forms of wire bars. Italy 
also took better than 1200 tons on the 
basis of 17.62%4c, f.a.s. New York. 
Delivery on the copper for the Mint 
is for July, August and September. 


Copper is now quotable at 17.62%4c, 
delivered Connecticut Valley, for elec- 
trolytic at the usual ‘%-cent over 
cathodes. This is the lowest price re- 
corded since November, 1946. The 
decline since late March of this year 
from the 23.50-cent level has been 
5.871% cents a pound, or 25 per cent. 

Two leading refiners reduced their 
buying prices for copper scrap %- 
cent a pound on May 24 to the basis 
of 13.00c for No. 1 copper wire, 
12.00c for No. 2 copper, and 11.00c 
for light copper. 

The undertone of the market was 
also weakened by the statistics which 
were circulated covering April op- 
erations. Actual consumption of cop- 
per in April dropped to 65,454 tons, 
a decline of 24,380 tons from the re- 
vised March total of 89,834 tons. De- 
liveries of refined copper to fabrica- 
tors declined to 76,127 tons from 
113,154 tons in March, but these were 
10,673 tons in excess of consumption. 
Fabricators’ refined copper stocks in- 
creased to 396,454 tons from 387,871 
tons at the end of March. Unfilled 
purchases of copper dropped sharply 
to only 35,855 tons from 85,945 tons 
while unfilled orders held by fabri- 
cators declined further to 215,997 
tons from 244,064 tons at the end 
of the preceding month. The defi- 
ciency in stocks has been reduced to 
only 69,752 tons as of Apr. 30 com- 
pared with 151,060 tons at the end 
of 1948. 


Tin—Consumers of tin continued to 
speculate regarding the possibility of 
lower prices after June 30 when the 
contract of the British Ministry of 
Supply with Malayan producers ex- 
pires. The present New York price 
of $1.03 is close to the all-time high 
of $1.10 reached in 1918 and prob- 
ably will be revised downward in 
line with other nonferrous metals. 


Aluminum — Output of primary 
aluminum in March was 54,852 short 
tons, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. March production was 10 per 
cent above the 49,749 tons produced 
in February, so that the increase 
was approximately proportionate to 
the longer month. Output for the 
first quarter totaled 157,957 tons, or 
about 8 per cent greater than the 
corresponding period in 1948. Stocks 
of primary aluminum at reduction 
plants on Mar. 31 were 22 per cent 
lower than at the end of February, 
amounting to 11,786 tons and 15,101 
tons, respectively. 

The supply of crude and semi- 


crude aluminum was supplemented in 
March by net imports of 5736 tons. 
March imports included 6773 tons of 
crude metal and alloys and 2216 tons 
of plates, sheets, bars, etc., while ex- 
ports included 223 tons of ingots, 
slabs and crude and 3030 tons of 
plates, sheets, bars, etc. 


Remelt Aluminum—Smelters low- 
ered secondary aluminum ingot prices 
1% to 1%-cents a pound last week as 
the result of intensified competition 
for the small amount of business now 
being transacted. No. 12 aluminum 
ingot dropped to a range of 14.25c 
to 14.50c while deoxidizing grades 
ranged from 12.50c to 15.75c. 


U. S. Buys British Platinum 


Washington—United States gov- 
ernment has purchased 10,000 troy 
ounces of platinum from the United 
Kingdom out of counterpart parts, 
according to the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Adminictration. Although ECA 
did not reveal the price paid for the 
metal, it was officially stated that 
the price paid was not above the 
“world market price.” The price of 
soft platinum in New York is $72 
an ounce. Counterpart funds rep- 
resent the amount paid to the govern- 
ment of the participating country by 
purchasers of materials in that coun- 
try. The commodities are purchased 
by the participating country from 
grants made by ECA. 


Nickel Output To Be Reduced 


New York — International Nickel 
Co. plans to curtail production of 
nickel in Canada by about 10 per 
cent due to lessened demand. The 
company is expected to close down 
one reverberatory furnace at the 
Copper Cliff smelter on June 1. This 
would also result in a reduction in 
production of copper. 

Sales of nickel in all forms by the 
company in 1948 were 240,098,274 
pounds, compared with 205,278,868 
pounds in 1947. Over 90 per cent of 
this total was consumed in _ the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. The company’s refined cop- 
per sales in 1948 were 219,130,830 
pounds, compared with 220,671,157 
pounds in 1947. About 52 per cent 
of the copper was sold in Canada and 
48 per cent exported in 1948. 


Schedules Vacation Shutdown 


Waterbury, Conn—Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., this city, will close its 
mills and factory for a two-weeks' 
vacation from Friday night, July 1, 
until Monday, July 18. The shutdown 
includes: Waterbury mill, both of the 
Cleveland mills, the Waterbury Mfg. 
Co. fabricating plant, and the wire 
cloth mill. 

While there will be no actual pro- 
duction during the shutdown, the 
offices of all plants will remain open. 
Sales offices and warehouses through- 
out the country will be open as usual 
to make prompt shipments. from 
warehouse stocks. Orders scheduled 
for shipment from the mills during 
the shutdown period will be shipped 
prior to or following the vacation 
period on the advice of the customers. 
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, <s ee ; e ° ¢ U +O... 
40.50c, Prices "vadale tapert to cast ng 0.469 par 45.5 44.0 Stennene Sulphate: ton ton ee gegee 
Ghiniens Ones duty. 0.500 = ri = kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl —_ Ib in 100 
p= poe oy a tea 0.531 : 45.5 44.0 an 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, ‘ 00c; more 
6-Ib flask » New York $83- O5 36.5 Ib bbl, 98.00c egs, 99.00c, in 400 
id Beryllium-Cop: ones 36.5 ni as Stannous Chloride eet N. J.- 
‘ Scnel oe 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0.625 os ee ve 97.00e; 100 tb kegs, yo ogg bee Se Ib bbl, 
‘ickel Cadmium: ‘Regular’ 56 36.5 : 41.5 nts » f.0.b, Carteret, 
$2 del.: ar’’ straight 0.688 eee a 
n of po : pg or patented shanes = form, 0.750-1.000 36.5 Pe 45 Ser ap Metals 
: 97-98 Jeewsuen x 39. B 
per $1.82 per Ib %, $1.80 per Ib for 550 tb (keg); 1125-1.500 35.5 8 — ee RASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Th be or 100 Ib 3 eg); 34.5 ces in cents 
e néer 100 (case) 1 39.0 per pound 
Ib. + $1.87 per Ib 34.5 34.5 Ib f.0.b. shippi ound for less than 15 000 
lown Gold: U. S. Treasu 1.625 33.5 es 32.5 ping point. . 
the pp a afta $35 per ounce. 1.408-2.000 8633 5 pee 36.5 Clean Rod Clean 
Thi ounce, ket, New York, 71.50c 2. 2500 32.5 tee oe Copper .... Heavy Ends Turnings 
” Platin ure ase 625-3.375 31.5 tape tee Yellow brass ....... . 15.500 15.500 14.625 
spe Palladium eye per ounce ae: ve Commercial Bronze 13.250 13.000 12.500 
: 24 per tro - eereee 
Iridium: $1 Ecenen. —_ 90% Sorverses SO SARS we 
r the Titani $100-$110 per troy ounce. (Prices to jobbers, f.0.b, ne ch SEES eelaamaataiate 14.500 14.250 13.750 
3274 um (sponge form): $5 pe Pausuress Sheets: Full Se, ee. 5% 
’ . r pound. ore, $18.00 per c.w.t; , oy ge a ~*~ Sa een + 14.375 14.125 
3,868 Rolled a hia tee c.w.t; add 50c per Wi ig WE ee den . 13.625 
q ft. Pipe: cwt, 10 Best Quali PAE 250 14.000 13.500 
of ,Drawn, Extruded Products ewt. Traps and Bends: en a ae Muntz — 14.125 13.875 13.375 
the COPPER AND lo» ickel, silver, goes: ’ .375 11.875 
(Base BRASS ZIN Phos, bro ’ ®... 15.125 14.875 7.562 
and Sheet: prices, cents per pound, f.o.b Sheets, 16.50c, f.0.b “4 Naval brass” oie 17.375 17.125 18 125 
cop- : Copper 31.68; yell -0.b, mifl) Ribbon zinc in coils, mill, 36,000 Ib and ov 7 nada AF-S 13.125 12.875 12.37 
830 — bronze. 95% 731.73 eee 29.10: com lb and over in Bore 15.75c, f.o.b. mill, 36 pnd ganese bronze ... 13.125 12.875 = 
i 4 , 433 ae a . ates, a a ’ ’ a ° . 
“15 29,84; porte 30.51; 80%, Shits eae ceca over 12-in., 15.75c. #, not over 12-in., 14.75¢; NS ee MAKERS 
,157 bronze oeane silver, 18%, 42.42: t quality, © UYING PRICES 
cent pa pose veil 50.82, .42; phosphor- wo (Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point 
and 7 see Gen ae ee —_— carload lots) ' 
; brass, f .53; cold drawn (Base No. 1 coppe 
mercial , free cutti : prices, f.0.b. per 13.00, No. 2 : | 
rom Hag ng 95% 31.42; 90% 23.69; com- Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c mill) copper 11.00, composition —— 12.00, light 
. % 30.20; 80% 29.86. tt red 66.00c. Rods and shape in: waligieedeal {TORR SS, ower alow Alaa tr 
32.11; ¢ Tubing: Copper 31.72; 58.00c. Seamless tubes oy guia Plates REFINERS’ BUYIN ae Tae. | 
’ ae a commercial bronze 909 yellow brass ai Deeaaty ages (Cent NG PRICES 
wae oe 33.42; 80% 33.08 % 34.04; red MONEL Ss per onae, Semceet refinery 
: Yellow bras es oad lots) y | 
95% 32.02; s 29.39; com (Base prices, f.0. No. 1 co 
s & soe 32.02; 90% 81.67: red eer eae nee Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; b. mill.) copper 11.00, boo bs No. 2 copper 12.00, light 
a Salk Wines ‘een aeeame. Sogo 90.80; Seamig Bade cad chapen, 45.000, Piaten, 48-006, yg hag am 2 > lalla | 
eks’ 1 : Bare soft, cee ess tubes, ames 6.00¢ .50-11.00. 
y 1 Hedi ar llores a eee, ae, 40.006. , 80.00¢, Shot and’ blocks, DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES | 
Son 23.92%; weathterproof, | f.0.b ; Pog ge cl. MAGNESIUM (Cents per pound, New York, in ton 1} | 
delivered 4 25.60, Lel. 26 pms mills, Extruded Ro Copper and Brass: Heavy oi ots) 
the ia aa 28.00, 15,000 Ib or Ber og diameter a mages in, long, 1312 in in No. 1 11.75-12.00, No. 2 10.75-11,00 = wire 
ifg. "sr ~—«ams*is, “aaoc-46.00e; 100 Ib to 4000. Ib, Se wes oe composition’ red brass | 
vire DA 35.00-36.00c. -00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 8.50, gg gern are mg — 8.00- | 
vant urnings 25-6.5 = } 
ILY PRICE RECORD pate 10,50-11,00; iat roms 20d | 
ro- Cc urning 7.50-7.75, light brass 5.25- ss 
the Apr. Avg. Ras Lead pre Liye brass 6.50-6.75, new. din at gp 4 
% Mar. Avg.. 21.774 15.017 Tin Aluminum timony 7.50-7.75, auto radiators, unsweat red ends 
en. May 2-5... 23.486 13:8 14.085 103.000 Nickel Silver cocks and faucets 7.75-8.00 en ed 6.25-6.50, 
gh- May 6-7 .. 13:80 14.80-14.83° eg 103.000 1.900: Se: Oe — an Se ee | 
May 9-21. ; 50 103.00 : ‘500 40.000 71. Lead: Hea | 
eam May =: 18.00 13.85 12.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 1160 4-25, linotype LG gt che battery plates 3.75- 
om May 24 he 18.00 12.85 12.00 103.00 a. 38.50 40.00 71.50 trotype 8.50-9.00 powdery 24 10.50-11.00, elec- 
led May 25 ... 18.00 12.85 12.00 103.00 17:00 38.50 40.00 71.50 solder joints, 10.50-11 00 babbitt 10.50-11.00, 
“a May 26... oe 12.85 11.00 103.00 ae Se ae 71.50 gine: Old zine 3.75-4.25, 
w } ; . Z c .75-4.25, new di e 
Ded ae ge 11.85 11.00 108.60 cuce 38.50 pry Ler ret old die cast po nae Powe Fl scrap 
ion prime Bagh Page ge tine del. Conn, V: 7.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 70.00 72 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pi 
. Antimon , del, St, Louis; Tin alley; Lead, commo .00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt : mn pipe 
oa unpacked: eave; #0... Laredo Tent Nick del. New York; prone mm del, EB. St. Louis; Zine tops 44.00-46.00 40.00-42.00, siphon 
; Silver, open market, . el, electrolytic cathod um, primary ingots, 99% : Aluminum: Cli a 
71 , New York. Prices, cents per a Bap oon es te Medan Magan 6.00-6.50, es aed eas nee 
5 \i ; ver, , rni : > 6.00-6.50, _ bori 
May 30, 1949 cents per ounce. 6.50. 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of strute, 6.00- 
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MARKET 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt..... $23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt..... 21.007 
No. 1 Busheling....... 23.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 19.50-20.50 
No, 3 Bundles......... 18.50-19.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 18.0Q-19.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-15.50t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-15.502 


Short Shovel Turnings. 18.50-19.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.50-19.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-25.50 
Low Phos, Steel....... 25.00-25.50 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-23.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.50-26.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00-25.00 
Brake Shoe .......... 25.00-26.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.50-26.00 
DS Re re ee 33.00-34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 28.00-29.00* 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 33.00-34.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 35.00-36.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 28.00-28.50 
Angles, Splice Bars... 35.00-36.00 


+Offering price. 
*EBrokers’ buying prices. 
tCrushers buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 

Heavy Melt. Steel..... $18.00-19.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 18.00-19.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 16.00-17.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.007 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.50-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 17.50-18.00 


Bar Crops and Plate... 22.00T 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00t 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00T 
Cast fron Gradest 
No. 1 Cupola ......... 29.00-30.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
DUNG FUMES. ckdbesoewe 23.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.00-22.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 21.00-22.00 
| a SSS Se 23.00-24.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 22.00-22.50 
Clean Auto Cast....... 32.00-32.50 
A. A Me bbs ckae xc 27.00-28.00 
| PS Pr ieee 20.00-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Meit. 24.00-25.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 23.00-24.00T 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 32.00-33.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 26.00-27.00 
ere ee oe 28.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 28.00 
Veet TOS. vessae <s 24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 00 
t Nominal. 


VALLEY 


Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles......... 22.00T 
No. 2 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.50-14. 00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.50-19.00+ 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.50-19.00t 
LG FOR. 0 savdnecde’ 24.50-25.00T 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 
+ Nominal. 


25.00-26.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings$13.50-14.007 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00+ 
t Nominal. 


CINCINNATI 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 18.00 
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Machine Shop Turnings 10.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00 
Bievea PiAtO. csiavccses 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 17.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 31.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 21.00 
R.R, Malleable ....... 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 25.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 32.50 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 

No. 1 Bundles..... «++. $15.50-16.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 12.50-13.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 15.50-16.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 11 00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 13.00-14.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 15.50-16.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 22.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00-19.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 22.00-24.00 


BUFFALO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00-22.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50-20.00 
Me, 1 Wumees.. ss... 6s 19.50-20,00 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 19.50-20.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 17.50-18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-16.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00-16.00 
Short Shovel chenerren 16.00-17.00 
Low Phos. 23.00-23.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


Mixed Yard Cast...... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 25.00-26.00 
SEND: ccindnvceese 23.00-24.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 31.00-32.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails 3 ft. and under.. 33.00-34.00 
BS ea 28.00-29.00 
Rail specialties ....... 28.50-29.50 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-19.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 19.50 
No. 1 Bundles......... 21.50 
No, 2 Bundles......... 17.00-17.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crop and Plate... . 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00-25.00 


Cut Structurals ....... 24.00-25.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 21.50-22.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 21.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings. Nom, 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 27.00-28.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.50-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 29.00-30.00 
NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50-16.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12.00-13.00 





PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


No, 1 Busheling....... 12.00-13.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 15.50-16.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 13.00 
No. 3 Bundles. nominal 


Machine Shop Turnings 5.00-7.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 19. 00-20. 00 


Cut Structurals ....... nominal 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.00-20.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 21.00-22.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 18.00-18.50 
Heavy Breakable ..... 13.00-18.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks nom. 
Malleable ......s-e08+- nom, 


BOSTON 


(F.o.b, shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00-15.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 11.50-12.50 


No. 1 Bundles......... 12.50-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 10.00-11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.50-6.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.50-6.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 16.00-17.00 
Punchings & Plate Sc rap 16.00-17.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 11.00-12.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Cast ... 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 
Stove Plate ... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16. 00- 17. 00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20.00 
No, 1 Bundles........ 21.00-22.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 18.00-19.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 14.00-15.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.00-11.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 13.00-14.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 22.00-23.00 
PURORINNE os sacs os. .00-23.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 21.50-22.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 19.50-20.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 22.00-23.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 27.00-28.00 

ee Ga | Se 27.00-28.00 


Railroad Scrap 





No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00-23.00 
SESTIEG So vaccs cote ss 22.00-23.00 
Rails, Reroliing ...... 27.50-28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00-23.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 28.00-29.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Specialties 24.00-25.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.. 24.00-25.00 
* Nominal. 
ST, LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 13.00-14.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 26.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. Lg 00-21.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 22.00-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
Wut GH. Ve i 22.00-23.00 
Railroad Scrap 

R.R. Malleable ....... 21.00-23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 25.00-26.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00-22.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 27.00-28.00 
Wrest: Tie os saie vs «a o's 23.00-24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 26.00-27.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 20.00 
Long Turnings ....... 20.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-26.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 25.00-26.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 33.00-34.00 
Stove Plate .......... 30.00-31.00 


No. 1 Wheels......... 30.00-31.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 24.00 


R.R. Malleable ....... nominal] 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00-32.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 31.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-32.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 20.00 
WI ks caw da oedens 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No, 1 Bushelings....... 17.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 15.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 20.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 20.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00-22.00 
Stove Plate ....... 25.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
pc ESS" Bere ce eee 25.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 25.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 25.00 
No. 1 Wheels........ 25.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable .. 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 22.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No, 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 25.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. .......... $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 26.00 
Bushelings ...........-. 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

Ee ey ee 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

UUPTO' S .wWesivtesece 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 17.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


We 2 ORR eas ceue'sa 48.00 
No. SD Castsc. cccecesas 44.00 





* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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19.00 
18.00 
15.00-26.00 
5. 00-26.00 


3.00-34, 00 
}0.00-31.00 
}0.00-31.00 


24.00 
nominal] 
0.00-32.00 
1,00-32.00 
1.00-32.00 


$20.00 
18.00 
16.00 
12.00 


5.00-30.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


$17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
15.00 
nom. 
12.00 
12.00 
20.00 
20.00 
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.00-30.00 


20.00 
25.00 
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NEW CANNON FOR OLD 


A great need for scrap was manifested after The government is still a very large source of 
the war of 1812. Condemned cannons were sold to scrap iron and steel. Luria Brothers & Company, 
foundries to be scrapped and exchanged for more Incorporated, play a vital part in delivering 
modern types. At a public auction in 1824 — government scrap to mills as it becomes 
73,000 pounds of scrap iron and surplus available. Our fifteen strategically located 
cannon were sold at one frontier town. offices are constantly at your service. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office Branch Offices 





x 3 ||) ==] BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pumebebie 7, unbeecke . —_ all] Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. Cotton Exchange Oliver Bldg. 
i BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
Yards Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. Colorado Bldg. 
; BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA. 
et ae a, Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. | Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
MODENA, PA. * PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
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MARKET NEWS 








Presenting some of the reasons why plants using 
BRANDES PRESSES enjoy cost reduction 


through 
between 


Simply check a few of these features, translate them into 


terms of cold efficiency, and then ask yourself if you can 


continuous high production, longer runs 
grinds, longer die life and sturdier dies. 





atford to neglect checking up on our claims. 


Air operated 
dise type 
friction clutch 
and brake 


mounted on 


Automatic 
lubrication in 
machines. 


* 


This exclusive 


foundations. 


there are no 


THE 





AEE GRANDES 30-TON AUTOMATIC PSS 
Larger bed area, 20” x 31”. +. 



















with fly wheel 


Timken Bearings. 


NO GROUTINGS, 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE! * 


of the Brandes Press 
brings savings on special 


moved and installed because 


or projections under the base. 


Conventional 
working 
height. 


Air 
ance and low cen- 
ter of gravity 
eliminates slap 
and vibration. 


w Precision 

double roll feed 
and rigid scrap 
cutter for 


material up to 
10” in width 


all 


feature Multiple V ways with long guiding surface, 


permitting greater off-center loading, 


F } longer die life and more accurate alignment. 
Press is easily 


moving parts 


BRANDES PRESSES have been in production in 
a number of America’s greatest plants during 
the past ten years. They are designed and 
built to represent a solid investment, and one 
of our greatest sales points is the fact that 
they pay continuous dividends. If you care to 
forward blueprints or parts scheduled for pro- 
gressive die work, we will be pleased to sub- 
mit estimates on production speed, etc. There 
are many ways in which Brandes 30-750 TON 
PRESSES can reduce your costs. Let us tell 
you about them, may we? 


BRANDES PRESS CO. | 


6408 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, 0. 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Price of cold-rolled strip re- 
duced 25c per 100 Ib by Detroit 
producer 


Sheet Prices, Page 102 


Detroit—Detroit Steel Corp. has 
reduced its price of cold-rolled strip 
steel 25 cents per 100 pounds to the 
basis of $4.25, f.o.b. Detroit mill, ef- 
fective as of May 23, according to 
Howard V. Clark, vice president in 
charge of sales. For shipments from 
its eastern mill at New Haven, Conn. 
the price is unchanged at $4.50 per 
100 Ib. 

Boston—More users of flat-rolled 
are sounding out suppliers as to steel 
commitments, covering size, grade, 
cost and delivery, when bidding for 
potential fabricated end-use products 
and shipment is frequently a con- 
trolling factor in placing orders. For- 
ward buying remains slack and, with 
backlogs falling, less firm tonnage 
will be available for third quarter 
mill scheduling. Most steel consum- 
ers are returning to prewar buying 
policy and some, for the moment, 
are even more conservative. So 
many uncertain factors loom, from 
mine to end-use of finished steel 
products, this cautious buying trend 
is likely to extend well into, if not 
through, third quarter. Buying in- 
dications point toward covering on 
actual requirements, depleting in- 
ventories further and keeping close 
tab on costs and delivery. 

New York—Sheet sellers now have 
relatively little to offer for the re- 
mainder of this quarter, as the lead 
time on all major grades has expired. 
However, due to deferments and some 
further cancellations, they are able to 
supply some tonnage. Also, they can 
draw upon growing accumulation of 
overages for certain specifications. 
Mills are actively soliciting tonnage 
for third quarter, with consumers 
showing only moderate interest, ex- 
cept perhaps in galvanized sheets 
and in a somewhat lesser degree in 
cold-finished sheets. Specialties, such 
as electrical and stainless sheets, are 
moving decidedly slowly. 

Philadelphia—Sheet consumers re- 
port continued difficulty in obtaining 
galvanized sheets and also say that 
cold-rolled sheets are none too plen- 
tiful. However, as for the latter, they 
can be had within five weeks pro- 
vided consumers wish to go far 
enough afield and absorb the extra 
freight rate involved. Hot-rolled 
sheets, electrical sheets, and stainless 
Sheets are degrees easier in that 
order. The Ford Motor strike is 
reflected in some deferments in this 
district. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. on 
May 25 announced a decrease in the 
price of galvanized sheets $1.50 a ton 
because of a drop of 1 cent a pound 
in the price of zinc. This is in ac- 
cordance with the standard formula 
of adjusting galvanized product 
prices whenever the price of zinc 
changes. 

Chicago—Temporarily, at least, 
there is evidence of some recovery 
in depressed household appliance 
lines manufacturing. Makers of the 
lower price lines are apparently the 
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8 BLANK PAPER...and an Idea 


not rT DESIGN of a satisfactory spring involves that make springs conform to exacting speci- 
innumerable factors—load, deflection, size, fications. And finally, the springs are tested 

shape, finish—to mention a few. Having de- before shipment. 

eets termined these requirements, Wickwire Spencer This beginning-to-end-control has saved 

Aone engineers begin—with brains and blank paper time, trouble and expense for scores of manu- 


axe —to establish the proper relationship between facturers—has won many loyal customers for 


these factors and to design a spring that will us. Our engineers are at your service in de- 


stand up under the service requirements de- signing any conceivable type of wire spring or 


manded. wire form. Why not write us? Also, we would 
The same exacting care that characterizes like to send you our free book, “Springs and 
the design of springs and wire forms, is equally Formed Wires.” It’s free—and full of valuable 
true as far as manufacturing procedures are data relating to spring selection and perform- 
concerned. Every coil of wire used in making ance. Address your request to Spring Dept., 
springs undergoes exhaustive tests before man- Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of C. F. & L., 
ufacture. Skilled toolmakers set up machines 2 New Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


if] wickWIRE SPENCER SPRINGS 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION * THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 







Other Quality Wickwire Spencer Products include: Wire, Wire Rope, Metal Conveyor Belts, Chain Link Fence, Industrial 
Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, Hardware Cloth, insect Wire Screening, Welded Wire Fabric for concrete reinforcement 
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BEATTY 250-ton Gap 
Type Press for forming, 
bending, flanging, press- 
ing. 


BEATTY Single End Punch 
available in capacities up 
to 200 ton. 
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BEATTY Single End Bar 
Shear available in capaci- 
ties up to 300 ton. 


BEATTY 200 ton Double End 
Toggle Punch. 


gs 





‘BLACK SHEEP’’ among engi- 
neers is the fellow who is fully 
satisfied with the way anything 


is being done. Not so with 
Beatty engineers! Our motto is 
that, ‘‘There’s a better way to 
do it.”’ And we have helped 
find that better way for hun- 
dreds of heavy metal working 
operations — punching, coping, 
shearing, forming, pressing, 
flanging, extruding, V-bending. 
Our broad problem-solving ex- 
perience qualifies us to make 
expert recommendations on 
your problem, no matter how 
intricate. If you have a specific 
problem, if you are not fully 
satisfied with present produc- 
tion, call us in. We may very 


well have the answer. 
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MFG. COMPANY 


ATTY: 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


chief beneficiaries of the improve 
ment, one kitchen cabinet and steel 
wardrobe maker reporting that de 
partment store promotions of th: 
economy lines have prevented any de- 
cline in its sales volume. A refrig- 
erator maker has upped production 
schedules, and stove companies, too, 
report better sales; however, in 
one case, at least, the pickup 
stemmed directly from supplying a 
number of dealers who have been 
added to its outlet list in the last 
60 days. It was said that 75 per cent 
of the company’s orders were accoun- 
ted for in this way. Steelmakers here 
say it is a toss-up as to whether 
hot or cold-rolled sheets are in great- 
est demand; bookings of both con- 
tinue full for next month and conver- 
sion arrangements are still in evi- 
dence, some extending into next quar- 
ter. No further deals were reported 
having been made during May by one 
finisher, however. Third quarter de- 
mand has not yet taken a definite 
shape, ordering against quotas be- 
ing spotty and uncertain. In view of 
the uncertainty one producer is giv- 
ing thought to discontinuing opera- 
tion of two hand mills and withdraw- 
ing from electrical sheet production. 


Cincinnati—The market for sheets 
has turned quiet, with a laggard 
tendency in buying which seems to 
reflect desire of most fabricators to 
cut inventories. Capacity operations, 
excepting in stainless, are assured for 
the first part of the next quarter but 
the outlook thereafter is clouded. 
Tonnages larger than in the usual 
proportion are going to the automo- 
tive industry. No pickup is noted in 
household equipment needs. 


Birmingham—Sheets continue to 
hold the demand lead in this terri- 
tory with considerable insistence for 
deliveries, especially in roofing and 
and the lighter gages of manufac- 
turers’ sheets. Reports are that 
backlogs have dwindled little over 
the past several weeks even with ad- 
mittedly spotty general business con- 
ditions. Barrel and baling strip is 
being produced in fair tonnage. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand continues 
firm with order books filled through 
the third quarter. Demand for gal- 
vanized roofing, a major rolling mill 
product here, is especially strong. 
Local talk of downward revisions 
in sheet prices or extra charges has 
dwindled, pending clarification of the 
outlook for an industry-wide steel 
wage increase. 

Los Angeles—Mills generally are 
continuing full schedules on flat- 
rolled products, despite the fact it 
now takes a good deal more selling 
to fill order books. Nevertheless, 
demand for sheet remains strong, and 
a little more optimism is evident 
among fabricators. After months of 
exceptionally depressed activity, 
sheet requirements of water heater, 
stove, and domestic furnace manu- 
facturers are picking up _ sub- 
stantially. Makers of home cooling 
systems continue to be an outlet 
for a considerable tonnage. 

San Francisco—Demand for sheets 
continues to drop as fabricators show 
no let-up in policy of buying only for 
immediate needs. Users are showing 
little interest in future commitments. 
No buying uptrend is anticipated 
until prices are reduced or unless 
general business conditions improve. 
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Above: Miscellaneous parts of a scrubbing machine after 


heelabrating. 


At right: A Finnell floor maintenance machine prior to 





reconditioning. 






CLEANING a Cleaning Machine 


Periodic reconditioning of floor cleaning machines, by thorough cleaning 
and readjustment, is an essential part of the nationally known Finnell 


System of floor maintenance. 


For many years the first step in the process—removing rust, scale, old 
paint and other foreign material—was accomplished by wire brushing—a 
laborious, time-consuming job that took a full eight hours. Installation of 
a 66” Wheelabrator Swing Table cut the time on this operation to less than one 
hour. Result: Labor costs reduced 90%; production rate increased 700%. 








Avoiding Pipe Line Leakage 


The high pressures, which send the na- 
tion’s oil surging through thousands of 
miles of pipe line, is sufficient to spring 
serious leaks if the lines are weakened 
by rust or corrosion. Wheelabrating has 
helped the pipe line operator to solve 
this problem both in the case of new 
pipe and in the case of old pipe which 
has been taken up and relaid. 


The thorough cleaning and slight rough- 
ening action of the abrasive blast pro- 
vides an immensely better bond for the 
protective coating. In the case of old 
pipe, the abrasive blast scours away every 
trace of dirt and scale from the surface 
and reveals the true condition of pits and 
other defects. : 


A New Face For 
Cold Reduction Rolls 


Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. reports 
a 35% increase in the service life of their 
cold reduction rolls since the installation 
of their new Wheelabrator roll dressing 
machine. Completely automatic in opera- 
tion, the machine requires no special 
skill or judgment on the part of the 
operator and the resulting roughening is 
extraordinarily deep and uniform, even 
for the hardest rolls. Using one Wheel- 
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abrator unit, the actual blasting time is 
3 minutes per roll, as compared to 20 
minutes by airblasting. 


Coffee-maker Maker 
Gets Production Percolating 


In the manufacture of a stainless steel 
wire grid assembly, for use in commer- 
cial coffee-makers, a lead coating de- 
posited on the part must be completely 
removed before the grid is incorporated 
in the finished product. To do this 
quickly and thoroughly the Hunter 
Pressed Steel Co. of Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, uses a 27” x 36” Wheelabrator 
Tumblast. After cleaning, the grids are 
passivated to prevent corrosion. 


Steel Drums Go 
To The Cleaners 


Paint, rust and old coatings are removed 
from 120 to 200 steel drums hourly in 
a Wheelabrator Cabinet at Acme Drum 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, a commercial drum 
“laundry”. Wheelabrating removes all of 
the paint and rust from interior and 
exterior surfaces at the rate of one drum 
every 9 to 12 seconds depending upon 
their condition, at substantial cost and 
time savings. 


Copper Shot 
Now Available 


Long awaited by the producers of brass 
and bronze castings, copper shot is now 
available for use in blast cleaning equip- 
ment. Brass and bronze castings Wheel- 
abrated with copper shot have a more 
natural finish and a brighter appearence. 
Early tests indicate that cleaning costs 
can be materially reduced with this new 
abrasive. 


Eliminating Acid Pickling 


The use of Wheelabrating instead of 
pickling has shown many advantages, and 
is receiving widespread acceptance. It 
solves the waste pickle liquor disposal 
problem and eliminates the possibility 
of defects such as pitting, smut formation 
and hydrogen embrittlement. The matte 
surface produced insures an_ excellent 
bond for plating, galvanizing, enameling, 
and similar finishes. 








The Wheelabrator 
Method of Airless 
Blast Cleaning 


“Wheelabrating” is a simple me- 
chanical method of abrasive 
blasting in which abrasive is 
fed through a control cage to 
the center of the bladed “Wheel- 
abrator” wheel which rotates at 
high speed. By centrifugal force 
the abrasive is thrown from the 
wheel, under careful directional 
control, upon the product being 
cleaned or finished. For com- 
plete information write for 
Catalog 74-A. 




















. 


Le. 
"American 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP 


509 5. Byrkit St Mishawaka 5, Indiana 





Manufacturers of: WHEELABRATOR® 
Airless Abrasive Blast Equipment 
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Warehouse handling 


3,832,939 lbs. of stores 
per month uses 











STOCK COMPRISES 
3700 DIFFERENT ITEMS — 


Some in Sarrels 





Take a look at these figures: 


This utility company ware- 
house has a total storage space 
of 177,220 sq. ft.—all but 25,000 
sq. ft. under roof. An average 
of 3,832,939 Ibs. of stores are 
handled per month—compris- 
ing 3700 different items, includ- 
ing pole line hardware, wire, 
transformers, etc.—with aver- 
age stock value of $1,051,984.00. 
Deliveries in unit loads from 
general storeroom to 38 outly- 
ing stores average 1,014,000 Ibs. 
per month. 


To facilitate this handling job, 
the company uses 2 Baker 
Trucks. One, an old platform 
truck still giving daily service, 
is 23 years old. The other, a 
4000 Ib. Fork Truck (illustra- 
ted), was purchased more recent- 
ly. It is saving time and cutting 
costs in loading, unloading and 
high-tiering. 


If your handling problem is 
large or small, complicated or 
simple, a Baker Material Han- 


dling Engineer can help you. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
1259 West 80th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering 
Corporation, Ltd. 





| 
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Stainless Sheet Extras Cut 


Washington, Pa. — Washingto: 
Steel Corp. has made substantial re 
ductions in the price of light gag: 
stainless steel sheet. Gage extras 
are reduced on 27 gage through 36 
gage, resulting in savings in purchas: 
price of the material from 11.66 per 
cent to 26.67 per cent per square 
foot or per sheet. 

According to John C. Richards, 
general manager of sales, the com- 
pany’s new method of cold rolling 
stainless sheets permits economies in 
manufacture that the corporation 
feels should be passed on to the fab- 
ricator. 

The action was taken also to stim- 
ulate demand for the wide stainless 
sheets in narrower gages, which 
formerly were priced on heavier gage 
bases and projected at the rate of 
about 6 cents per square foot for 
the thinner gages... The company’s 
new stainless sheet gage extras per 
pound are as follows: 27 gage, 10 
cents; 28 gage, 12 cents; 29 gage, 
17 cents; 30 gage, 22.5 cents; 31 gage, 
30 cents; 32 gage, 39 cents; 33 gage, 
46.5 cents; 34 gage, 55 cents; 35 
gage, 66.5 cents; 36 gage, 82.5 cents. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 103 


Pittsburgh—New demand for stain- 
less sheets and strip has failed to 
record expected improvement this 
spring, although new tonnage volume 
is better relatively than for alloy 
products as a whole. Stainless items 
can be obtained within range of two 
to four weeks, with exception of bar 
sizes under 14-inch, for which de- 
livery promises are extended six to 
seven weeks. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 102 


New York—Demand for hot car- 
bon bars continues to ease, with most 
sellers still in position to furnish 
some tonnage against new orders 
for shipment before the end of this 
quarter. This situation applies in 
even greater degree to cold-drawn 
carbon bars. Some cold drawers es- 
timate that their shipments in June 
will be down 40 to 50 per cent from 
what they were at the beginning of 
the year. Efforts to build up back- 
logs for third quarter are meeting 
with only moderate success. AS a 
matter of fact, most bar sellers look 
for little improvement in activity 
before late summer or early fall. 


. Alloy bar demand continues to drag, 


with deliveries available within four 
to five weeks. 

Boston—That carbon bar inven- 
tories, notably cold-finished, were 
heavier than estimated in popular 
sizes, is indicated by limited buying 
for spot requirements and absence 
of forward orders beyond this quar- 
ter. Most bar users are operating 
substantially below peak and are 
drawing on reserves. Cold-drawing 
operations reflect this slack and the 
trend filters down to hot-rolled to 
some extent. Revisions in order 
status have subsided with most con- 
sumers and end result presents a 
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FOR A SHARPER IMAGE OF 


TOP PROFITS IN TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION and SALES 


--- set-builders use 


AMERICAN PHILLIPS SCREWS 


4 eam ce) e eile) Md telasere Assembly of costly television sets puts 


a prohibition on spoilage. That’s why American Phillips Screws are used, 
to help keep sets rolling out to an eager market, and to keep rejections down. 
No delays or losses, then, and output hits the main channel with highest 
return per man-hour, which means time-savings up to 50%! 


4 Aa ese lele-wilelts Smoothly finished, unmarred cabinet 


work is the basis of television-set sales. And that’s the way sets come from 


an assembly department using American Phillips Screws. 


Does YOUR product have this double-feature of production-economy and 


sales promotion? Then write: 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
Chicago Il: 589 E. lilinois St. Detroit 2: 502 Stephenson Building 








AMERICAN] 77 
HILLIPS Socems 2 = 


Monel, Everdur (sili- 
aes ae con bronze) 
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different situation than that prevail- 
ing at start of current quarter. Con- 
siderable carbon bar tonnage is of- 
fered by mills outside more favorable 
freight areas. Alloys are slow and 
are available in three to four weeks. 
Large consumers in some cases cut 
back orders sharply on carbon bars 
for May and part of June. 


Watertown arsenal closes June 9 
on one of its largest postwar inquir- 
ies, 706 tons of bars. 


Los Angeles—Backlogs of several 
bar producers have virtually disap- 
peared. These mills have reduced 
production, operating on an order 
basis and subject to rolling sched- 
ules. Bar mills generally are rolling 
some products which they have not 


furnace enclosures 











turned out for several years, in their 
effort to supply any item for which 
there is demand. Cold-finished bars 
are a particularly soft spot in the 
market, reflecting sharply lowered 
requirements of screw machine shops. 
One bar mill, whose stock of semi- 
finished steel is abnormally large, has 
shut down two of its four open 
hearths. 


Atlantic Steel Cuts Prices 


Atlanta—Atlantic Steel Co., this 
city, has reduced prices $1 to $18 a 
ton, effective as of May 16, on mer- 
chant wire products, merchant bars, 
bar size angles, hot-rolled strip and 
reinforcing bars. At the same time 


engineered like skyscrapers 


like a skyscraper... 





e a structural steel framework, independently 
supported or attached to existing furnace 


steel. 


e brackets, for tile supports, are fastened to the 
framework on pre-determined centers. 


e refractories are placed on brackets just like 


books on shelves. 


e For proof of the inherent stability of the 
Bigelow-Liptak unit suspension principle, study 
the pictures on the right. Repairs are reduced 
because only damaged or worn tile need be 
removed; adjacent areas are untouched as no 
tile bears more than its own weight. Thus, mainte- 
nance costs and down time are cut to an economic 


minimum. 


To provide for expansion as well as furnish a 
sturdy air-tight construction, offset joints are thinly 
buttered with a special plastic fire clay. This clay 
joint has a drying shrinkage which compensates 
for tile expansion under operating temperatures. 


Bigelow - Liptak enclosures can be 
applied to any kind of furnace. 
Plus Value Features of Suspended Construction — 


1. Construction is air tight; heat losses are 
reduced. Maximum efficiency can be maintained 


and fuel used to full advantage. 


2. Enclosures can be built to any dimension or 


shape. Temperatures govern wall thicknesses. 


3. Refractories are easy to replace without dis- 
turbing undamaged sections. Maintenance is 


simple, quick, economical. 


4. B-L engineers coordinate enclosure require- 
ments with problems of temperatures, type of 
firing equipment, and slagging and erosion pos- 
sibilities. 





PIONEERS OF SUSPENDED CONSTRUCTION FOR INDUSTRIAL 


BIGELOW-LIPTAK 


Unit-Suspendcd Walle + Archeo 


FURNACE ENCLOSURES .. . 


BIGELOW 





A, The standard 7” B-L wall. Note offset 
construction. 

B. The same wall with filler blocks removed 
to show unit suspension. Cumulative loodi 

is out; repairs simplified. 
C. Laying up the 9 double wall. Notice the 
thin, even joints of plastic fire clay. 

D. The completed wall shows how blocks of 
varying thicknesses fit side by side on hori- 
zontal castings. 

E. Breaking of joints in the 9” double wall. 











LIPTAK 
Corporttion 
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SUBSIDIARY OF A. P, GREEN FIRE BRICK CO. 


CURTIS BUILDING e DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA 


BSIGELOW-LIPTAK OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


the company revised some of sche: 
ules of extras. 

New base prices, f.o.b. plant, A 
lanta, for rail shipment in carlots a: 
as follows in dollars per 100 pounds: 
Merchant bars and bar size angle:, 
$3.50; hot-rolled strip, $3.40; new bii- 
let deformed reinforcing bars, $3.50. 

The hot-rolled strip extra list dated 
Dec. 20, 1948, has been canceled. The 
company has reinstated the list dated 
Jan. 1, 1948, in which the size extras 
are lower than those in use since 
Dec. 20. The 10 per cent increase for 
hot-dipped galvanizing of bars, shapes 
and hot-rolled strip, effective as of 
Aug. 16, 1948, is canceled. 

Prices on merchant trade wire 
products were revised to the basis, 
f.o.b. cars, plant, Atlanta: Wire nails 
and staples, Col. 105; barbed wire, 
Col. 125; bale ties, single loop, Col. 
107; woven wire fencing, 15% gage 
and heavier, Col. 111; merchant 
quality wire, annealed, $4.95 per 100 


pounds, galvanized, $5.40. These 
prices are for rail shipment in 
straight or mixed carloads, with 


transportation charges for the ac- 
count of purchaser. 

All orders accepted will be in- 
voiced on the basis of prices and 
extras in effect at time of shipment. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 102 


Pittsburgh—Reinforcing bar sellers 
expect shipments this year will 
match and possibly exceed those in 
1948, due primarily to greater ton- 
nage of steel currently available for 
production of that product. Demand 
is off substantially from a year ago, 
however, and there is growing tend- 
ency among fabricators to quote 
firm prices on inquiries originating 
from private sources. Recent awards 
include about 1000 tons of concrete 
bars and an additional like tonnage 
of sheet piling to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. for the Mellon bank here. 
Some sellers are offering sheet piling 
for delivery within 60 to 90 days. 
Greater steel supply has_ enabled 
sellers to substantially reduce order 
backlogs in a short time. Competi- 
tive prices recently quoted by rail 
steel bar interests has not materially 
altered market relationship between 
new billet and rail steel bars. 

Los Angeles—With the exception 
of several large-scale multiple-unit 
housing projects and a_ limited 
amount of industrial building, de- 
mand for reinforcing bars currently 
is dependent upon public construc- 
tion. Latter, however, is at record 
levels, and is keeping requirements 
for reinforcing at fair volume. The 
state of California alone has a long- 
range building program amounting 
to $300 million with some $137 mil- 
lion of that in current projects. 

Seattle—Mill estimating staffs are 
overworked with a heavy volume of 
construction jobs involving small 
tonnages of reinforcing bars, 20 to 
50 tons each for industrial plants, 
schools and other projects. Public 
works are still absorbing the heavier 
tonnages. Mill operations are at 
full capacity and backlogs of rein- 
forcing bars are stationary, new busi- 
ness equalling output. Demand for 
merchant bars is not active and the 
bulk of output is reinforcing. 
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Dear 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Communist 
system. And that you have been urged 
by Pravda to fill your students with 
“profound contempt” for the admira- 
tion given to ours. 

May we respectfully suggest a few 
more things that you’d better keep quiet 
about if you want the young Russians 
to grow up convinced Communists. 

Don’t tell them that in America the 
opportunity for advancement is unlim- 
ited—that here a man can work where 
he pleases and change his job when he 
pleases, and that he has the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

Don’t say anything about the com- 
petitive system, with rewards for initia- 
tive and enterprise in free markets—the 
same system which has produced a 
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standard of living about ten times 
higher than yours. 

Don’t mention that here people can 
own things and manage their own busi- 
nesses ... and invest money in new 
undertakings. 

Don’t breathe a word about the Amer- 
ican urge to invent better machines— 
and more productive ways to use them. 

Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life 
that keeps on turning out more and bet- 
ter goods—keeps on lowering costs and 
raising wages, with shorter working 
hours. 

In other words, don’t give them any 
of the facts about what happens when 
free people, governing themselves and 
spurred by ambition, go all-out to build 
a new kind of country—different from 
any the world has ever seen. 






Soviet Teachers: 


We don’t say our way is perfect— 
far from it. We still have our ups and 
downs of prices and jobs. But we 
know what’s wrong and we’re free to 
do something about it. Change is our 
middle name. And in the long run, our 
system always changes for the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inven- 
tions,” the point isn’t whether the Rus- 
sian scientist Lodygin invented electric 
light before Edison, but what happened 
after it was invented. Which system— 
yours or ours—has mass-produced for 
more people the daily benefits of such 
inventions as the automobile, telephone, 
radio, refrigeration, central heating, 
modern plumbing and better farm ma- 
chinery? The world knows that it is our 
system! 


John GQ). artic, U.S. 4, 


; THE BETTER WE PRODUCE, THE BETTER WE LIVE 


FREE! Send for this 


In words and pictures, it tells you 
—How our U. S. Economic System 
started 

—Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living 

—Why we take progress for 
granted 

—How mass production began 


NAME 


valuable booklet today: 


—How we have been able to raise 
wages and shorten working hours 
—Why more Americans have jobs 
than ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our sys- // 
tem is productivity 4 
—How a still better living can be 
had for all 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 103 


New York—Structural awards lo- 
cally continue light. However, a fair 
amount of public work is being ac- 
tively figured and some fabricators 
report a quickening interest in 
private work, although much of it 
has not as yet reached beyond the 
preliminary estimating stage. 

Army Engineers have approved 
plans for the proposed world’s largest 
suspension bridge across the Narrows 
of New York harbor, linking Staten 
Island with Brooklyn, N. Y. Ac- 
cording to plans by the Triboro 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority, the 
center span will be 4620 feet long, 
compared with 4200 feet for the 
Golden Gate bridge over San Fran- 
cisco bay, now the world’s largest 
suspension bridge. Recent decision 
will open the way for the planning of 
bridge approaches although it may 
take several years before the crossing 
can be financed and built. 


Pittsburgh—More active competi- 
tion among structural fabricators is 
evidenced in reduction in bid prices in 
recent weeks. Some of these bids on 
governmental projects have been be- 
low engineers’ estimates. U. S. Army 
Engineers have declared that 15 bid 
openings during the first 22 days in 
March produced an average of six 
bidders, and the low bids averaged 
7.4 per cent under government esti- 
mates. Increased competition for 
new structural work also has 
prompted a growing number of fab- 
ricators to quote firm prices. 

Boston—Bridge inquiry is slightly 
more active, including 455 tons for 
Connecticut, but individual projects 
are small, requiring a minimum of 
shop fabrication. Public work is also 
mildly stimulated by school construc- 
tion, but private building lags. Back- 
logs are lower and, due to improve- 
ment in plain material supply, fabri- 
cating shops are generally quoting 
earlier delivery. Their prices are 
also lower, reflecting in part a more 
competitive market. Some states are 
not only buying structural steel for 
bridges directly from mills, but also 
bearing piles and rails as in the case 
of a 145-foot three-span stringer, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

Philadelphia—The largest reported 
structural contract in this district 
involves 325 tons for public utility 
work in Edgemoor, Del., and it is 
virtually the only one of any size. 
Several fair sized projects are pend- 
ing, but the list involves little new 
from a week ago. Meanwhile, fab- 
ricators continue to reduce backlogs. 

Chicago—Shape fabricators’ ton- 
nage requirements are slipping but 
in this district the decline appears 
to be gradual, order backlogs re- 
maining at a fairly high level. 
Change in the business climate has 
been reflected by cancellation of a 
number of projects, but major fabri- 
cators generally continue to hew to 
their policy of avoiding undesirable 
jobs. This practice, however, is not 
so widely followed by small shops, 
many fiercely competing for the 
available business, which currently 
is at low ebb. One competent ob- 
server last week remarked that low 
bids on some jobs have little relation 
to actual costs, getting the contract 
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being the most important considera- 
tion and hoping that a profit can be 
realized later. 

Los Angeles — Fabricators repori 
increased inquiries for structural ma. 
terial, with activity at the best level 
in recent months. All items now are 
in ample supply, including wide 
flange beams from eastern sources. 
There is considerable surplus inven- 
tory on the market, a minor propor- 
tion of it being offered at less than 
mill prices. Substantial tonnages 
will be required for new shipping 
facilities to be constructed by Los 
Angeles harbor in a project totaling 
$9,153,000. 

Seattle—Fabricating plants report 
normal operations and fair order 
backlogs. There is steady demand 
for small tonnages for schools, in- 
dustrial plants and some _ public 
works. Several sizable projects in 
Alaska are pending and are expected 
to be placed soon. 


Structural Awards Decline 


New York—Structural contracts in 
April of 79,546 tons were the lightest 
so far this year and brought bookings 
of the first four months to 487,807 
tons. This latter figure is 26 per 
cent less than for the corresponding 
months of 1948, but 10.6 per cent 
greater than the average bookings 
during the same months in the five 
pre-war years, 1936-1940 inclusive. 

April shipments were 174,073 tons, 
slightly over 4 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding month in 1949. 
Shipments for the first four months 
of 658,583 tons were 6 per cent 
greater than for the same period 
last year. 

Backlogs for the next four months 
only amounted to 628,111 tons as of 
Apr. 1. 

Contract figures for the first three 
months have also been revised. Jan- 
uary, 130,418 tons; February, 180,764 
tons; and March, 149,079 tons. 

Shipments for the first three 
months have also been revised. Jan- 
uary shipments, accordingly, have 
been changed to 152,746 tons, Feb- 
ruary 145,879 tons, and March 185,- 
885 tons. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 103 


Pittsburgh—Jobbers and _ leading 
consumers still are inventory con- 
scious and this condition has been ac- 
centuated by reports of pending lower 
prices. Relatively prompt deliveries 
available from the mills are another 
factor encouraging customers not to 
order far ahead, as was the case 
throughout most of 1948. Sellers 
are promising basic manufacturers’ 
wire deliveries within three weeks. 
Some nail sizes still are in fairly 
tight supply, although this situation 
is substantially easier than in 1948. 
Non-integrated mills have had littie 
trouble in obtaining adequate wire 
rod shipments to sustain currently 
reduced production schedules. In- 
ventory adjustments continue to re- 
tard new demand for barbed wire. 

Birmingham—Most wire products 
are in substantial demand although 
not as frenzied as a few months ago. 
Woven fencing and nails, especially, 
are wanted items. 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 103 


Philadelphia — One district plate 
mill has taken off another open 
hearth, reducing the number of active 
units to three, and another nearby 
mill, which up until now has been 
operating at a consistently high rate, 
is expected to reduce melting opera- 
tions any day. This reflects the con- 
tinued decline in plate demand, pro- 
ducers turning out far more tonnage 
than they are booking, thereby re- 
ducing unfilled business. Some mills 
now have only a «ew weeks back- 
log at best and are still in position to 
process some tonnage for shipment 
before the end of June. 

Contributing to slackening demand 
are reduced railroad equipment re- 
quirements. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road has resumed work on the con- 
struction of 2000 heavy duty gon- 
dolas, having held up on this pro- 
gram some time ago before it had 
scarcely gotten under way, but most 
of the tonnage for this program has 
already been taken care of. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., producer is 
low on 300 tons of galvanized plate, 
3/16 and 44-inch thick, for the Navy. 

New York—Although with only 
little more than a month remaining, 
most plate mills can still book some 
tonnage for delivery before the end 
of the quarter. Inquiry is, if any- 
thing, increasingly spotty and not 
sufficient to sustain operations at 
current rates. 

Boston—Although plate inventories 
with consumers are not too heavy in 
most cases, shop requirements are 
lower and buying continues spotty for 
prompt delivery. Improvement in 
delivery time contributes to this kind 
of buying with some mills able to 
make shipments in four to five weeks. 


Birmingham—No appreciable ton- 
nage of plates has appeared as the 
result of slowing down in such lines 
as car building and ship repairs, Tank 
production is steady and floor plates 
are in good demand. Mill output 
is at or near capacity and there are 
takers for all the tonnage available. 

Seattle—A fair volume of small 
jobs is reported by plate fabricating 
shops while several sizable tonnages 
await placement. As a whole, de- 
mand for items involving plates has 
receded but plants have fair backlogs. 

San Francisco—Supplies of lighter 
gage plates are increasing as de- 
mand recedes. The situation in heavy 
plates still is relatively tight and 
plans for new pipelines in the West 
indicate heavy plates will not re- 
cede to the present position of other 
steel products. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 103 


Mercer, Pa.—Mercer Tube Co. re- 
duced prices $2 per ton to competi- 
tive levels, effective May 23, on stand- 
ard galvanized pipe 14-inch through 
3-inch. This action remedies the 14- 
point higher discount quoted by in- 
dustry members. 

Pittsburgh — Order backlogs of 
Standard black and galvanized pipe 
have been largely cleared up in re- 
cent months as output continues to 
ecaceed incoming orders. Jobbers’ 
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stocks are in better balance with few 
exceptions. Orders for standard pipe 
booked for third quarter are fairly 
satisfactory although well below the 
volume a year ago. Sellers also are 
accepting orders for fourth quarter 
delivery. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 103 


Pittsburgh—Easing of restrictions 
under tin plate orders M-81 and M-43 
is expected to make more tin plate 
available for electrolytic operations. 
Some containers now made of black 
plate are expected to be changed 
over to electrolytic tin plate. This 


situation should help sustain tin plate 
operations throughout fourth quar- 
ter. Sellers state third-quarter speci- 
fications have developed in ample 
volume to assure active production 
schedules throughout this period. 
However, most sellers anticipate sub- 
stantial reduction in new demand 
from current levels during final 
months this year. In previous years, 
demand for general line containers 
in fourth quarter has offset the 
seasonal decline in requirements for 
perishable food packs. Extent of 
demand for general line cans for 
fourth quarter remains the big ques- 
tion mark at the moment, particu- 
larly because of the prospect for 
lower tin plate prices next year. 


Guardian Kole, 
““BCF’’ EXCHANGERS PROTECT 
SERVICE REPUTATIONS 


FOR HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


A responsible role, youll agree — guarding the reputation for pre- 
cision and durability established by a manufacturer of injection mold- 


ing and die casting machines such as Lester-Phoenix, yet that’s exactly 


what a Ross “BCF” Exchanger does with a stock unit standardized to 
the oil cooling needs of all hydraulic equipment. 


Built into the Lester Injection 


Molding Machine (illustrated), 


“BCF” assures Lester-Phoenix customers that there will be no break- 
downs due to injurious accumulations of sludge and varnish or pump 
slippage to slow down production. By the same “BCF” guardianship, 
manufacturers of presses, stokers, balers, calenders and other hydrau- 
lieally ome ited equipment are given full protection against the h: ae 


effects of excessive oil temperatures .. . 


as well ; 


protection against emergency shutdown, inasmuch as 
there is no cast metal shell to rupture in the event of 


“water hammer” 


action, 


*% Details on the standard “BCF” that has as much as doubled 


pump output and helped underwrite production goals through- 
out industry are yours for the asking. Bulletin 1.1K1 shows 
hew your hydraulic machinery can be thus safeguarded. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., I 


( American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary 
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Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 104 

Chicago—Difficulties under which 
most jobbing shops are operating is 
exemplified by one local foundry. Its 
melt is down to 40 per cent of capa- 
city, although it is serving the same 
customers as it did when it was oper- 
ating at 100 per cent. No one, ex- 
cept the automotive and implement 
industries, is buying in as great quan- 
tities as heretofore. Three reasons 
can be cited for this: Customers 
know they can get immediate de- 
livery; some anticipate lower prices; 
and, of course, many have lower re- 
quirements. In view of the desperate 
plight of some foundry operators it 
is not surprising that price shading 
is reported; however, it is said that 
many of these reductions have been 
forced on the melt shops rather than 
initiated by them. Certainly the 
castings purchaser is in the driver’s 
seat and sometimes holds his order 
as a big stick to enforce competi- 
tion. Reduction in cast scrap prices 
over the last several months has not 
meant substantial cost savings to 
most melters, their big inventories 
having been built up before the price 
break. Both scrap and iron inven- 
tories continue to be worked off and, 
assuming maintenance of general 
business conditions at about the 
present level, it seems likely that 
both scrap and iron shipments will 
improve next quarter. Some observ- 
ers take a less optimistic view, point- 
ing out that the expected spring up- 
turn for many industries did not 
materialize, which may indicate that 





Wyandotte 


makes the 


the year’s output will be off sub- 
stantially. Furthermore, they are of 
the opinion that both automobile 
and farm implement production are 
past their peaks, and requirements 
from these directions may ease be- 
fore other now-depressed industries 
start an upswing. 

Buffalo—Demand for pig iron is 
losing its zip. Buying continues to 
fall short of absorbing output. In- 
dications point to a decline in pro- 
duction within the near future as 
iron is either being piled or placed 
in warehouses. Melting operations 
continue to shrink. A leading office 
equipment caster has reported a dras- 
tic slash in output. 

New York—District pig iron con- 
sumers generally are still drawing 
upon inventories for the bulk of their 
requirements and, as their require- 
ments continue limited, new purchases 
of pig iron remain particularly light. 
Sellers report sales for the month 
now closing as being off substantially 
from those in April. They see little 
prospect of any material turn for the 
better much before late summer. 
Merchant furnaces generally continue 
to lay down iron and there appears 
to be little doubt that operations will 
be reduced on an increasing scale 
over the next several weeks. 

Boston—-Pig iron inventories are 
being worked down slowly due to 
continued lag in demand for cast- 
ings. Furnaces normally selling in this 
area are again seeking volume and 
most are piling iron. Indications are 
that no material increase in June 
melt is likely and shipments that 
month will remain low. Steel works 
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e Degreasing compounds and specialty 
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your nearest Wyandotte Representative. 
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in some cases are deferring ship 
ments on basic with ingot productio: 
down sharply. Some of the larges 
consumers of foundry grades have r: 
duced melt to levels likely to prv- 
vail well into third quarter. 

Philadelphia — Downtrend in pi, 
iron business continues, especially i: 
the foundry grades. Most foundries 
are relying principally on reser 
stocks, some of it high priced foreign 
material which they received som: 
time ago and are anxious to use 
before again becoming active in the 
market. Meanwhile, foundry melt 
is averaging aroynd three to four 
days operation. 

The Chester, Pa., furnace was 
scheduled to blow out late last week, 
with substantial stocks on hand for 
sale to the merchant trade. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for merchant 
pig iron continues in the doldrums, 
with the lone foundry iron producer 
here building up inventories for the 
first time since prewar. While no 
date has been set, this interest is ex- 
pected to blow out its blast furnace 
this summer for necessary repairs. 
Expected improvement in demand for 
castings has not yet developed de- 
spite price reductions in recent weeks 
among jobbing shops. Many of these 
interests are either closed down or 
operating only three to four days 
per week. Some shops are attempt- 
ing to schedule vacations during this 
period of curtailed operations. A 
few of the larger foundries appar- 
ently have reduced inventories to 
more workable levels, based on re- 
ports that some interests have placed 
orders for additional iron for the 
firct time in weeks. 


Cincinnati — Purchasing of mer- 
chant pig iron is slow with little hope 
for an upturn in the near future. 
Melters, as they exhaust stocks, 
order minimum tonnages for quick 
delivery. A disappointing factor in 
the market is the slow demand for 
heating and sanitary equipment in 
which a seasonal pickup was ex- 


pected. 
Birmingham—Pig iron demand re- 
mains somewhat static at _ the 


moment with no appreciable pick up 
over the past week, although mer- 
chant iron men say they anticipate 
improvement within the next two to 
three months. Large inventories and 
scrap prices are said to be responsible 
for the slackening, together with 
slowed down foundry operations. 

St. Louis — Pig iron production 
here, curtailed to 85 per cent of 
capacity two weeks ago, has dropped 
back to between 75 and 80 per cent 
under the impact of continuing hold- 
up orders from foundries. Even that 
rate has permitted stockpiling of 
10,000 to 15,000 tons at furnaces. 
This, however, is considerably under 
the 40,000 tons furnacemen call the 
prewar “normal.” ‘The demand lag 
is attributed principally to the fact 
that customers still are working off 
their own inventories, some of whom 
expect to be back in the pig market 
by the end of June. Some foundries 
here were stocked heavily with high- 
priced foreign pig and have been 
eager to work it off before a cut in 
their own product prices becomes 
necessary. Present low state of cus- 
tomer inventories has made most iron 
producers here optimistic for July. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 108 


Pittsburgh—Major consumers re- 
main out of the market for dealer 
scrap, although there is some pros- 
pect the leading producer may order 
a representative tonnage before close 
of the month in an effort to stabilize 
quotations. Indicated downward 
trend in steel production schedules, 
combined with steady influx of in- 
dustrial scrap with resultant satis- 
factory inventory position at the 
mills, continues to take the pressure 
off requirements for dealer scrap. 
Dealers claim scrap collections from 
coal mines and other sources are 
drying up at present price levels. 
Yards are accumulating some No. 2 
heavy melting at purchase prices 
ranging from $11 to $11.50 per ton. 
A few small tonnage offerings of 
No. 2 heavy melting dealer scrap at 
$21 have been rejected by the mills. 
One mill has purchased additional 
small lot tonnages of No. 1 heavy 
melting at $23. Previous quotations 
for turnings and low phos scrap 
items remain unchanged in absence 
of new buying. Foundries are ex- 
pected to remain out of the cast scrap 
market until present relatively large 
inventories are brought down to more 
realistic levels in relation to projected 
production schedules. Ample mer- 
chant iron supply is another factor 
in this connection. No change in 
railroad scrap quotations is noted. 


Chicago—Purchases of major steel- 
making grades by two of the largest 
district mills during the last ten days 
brought a better tone to the local 
scrap market and strengthened the 
price level. Immediately before the 
purchases, some brokers were offering 
tonnages at $1 less than was paid in 
these two instances, indicating, pos- 
sibly, that the orders were for larger 
tonnages than could be obtained at 
the brokers’ former buying price. 
Warning has repeatedly been sounded 
in scrap circles that present prices 
provide insufficient incentive to stim- 
ulate scrap flow from remote areas, 
and the price of the latest purchases, 
while $2 below last month’s levels, 
may have taken into account the 
apathy of collectors. Specifically No. 
1 heavy melting scrap and bundles 
were contracted for at $22, No. 2 
heavy melting at $20 and machine 
shop turnings at $13. The No. 1 rail- 
road heavy melting scrap bought by 
one of these mills carried a delivered 
price of $23, while the other mill 
quoted an on-track price of $22, the 
sale at this price not having taken 
place at press time. Cast grades 
continue dormant, and other items 
on the list are nominally unchanged 
and largely represent offering prices. 


Boston—In absence of substantial 
buying, scrap prices have declined 
further on both open-hearth and cast 
grades. Light buying for district de- 
livery ranges from $14 to $14.50, 
shipping point, for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing with demand for No. 2 and minor 
grades near standstill. Steel operat- 
ing rate in New England has slipped 
far below the national average at 56 
per cent of capacity. Cast scrap 
moves slowly and while some pur- 
chasing agents lean toward taking 
advantage of current low prices, 
higher management generally favors 
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a policy of working off high-cost 
inventories first. Mixed cast had sold 
down to $18. 

Philadelphia—Scrap trading con- 
tinues sluggish, with little to test the 
market. No. 1 busheling is off slightly 
to $19.50, delivered, and No. 1 bundles 
and heavy turnings have declined to 
$21.50. Steel grades otherwise are 
unchanged. Cast grades are some- 
what easier, with No. 1 cupola cast 
now generally available at around 
$26-$27, delivered, and No. 1 machin- 
ery cast $28-$29. Unstripped motor 
blocks are off nominally to $22.50- 
$23 and clean auto cast to $28-$29. 
Charging box and heavy breakable 
cast grades are unchanged at $27-$28. 

With steelmaking operations eas- 
ing, most scrap dealers see little like- 
lihood of an early upturn in steel 
scrap prices. Mills inventories are be- 
ing reduced, but stocks are still siz- 
able, particularly for this season of 
the year, and foreign shipments con- 
tinue to arrive in fairly good volume. 

New York—Scrap brokers’ buying 
prices are unchanged, with demand 
dull and little to test the market. 
While some traders believe prices 
generally are at bottom, others look 
for further downward adjustments, 
ecpecially in steel grades, before the 
market turns upward. 

Buffalo — Weakness gripped the 
scrap market last week. Dealers con- 
tinued to search for bids, but were 
able to move only meager lots. Small 
sales of blast furnace items were 
reported within prevailing ranges. 
Conriderable resentment was. ex- 
pressed by local dealers over the re- 


fucal of Canadian government to 
grant import permits for scrap mov- 
ing from the local area. This carry- 
over wartime practice continues to 
affect Buffalo dealers while huge 
quantities of U. S. scrap is being 
shipped into Canada from eastern 
sources. 

Cincinnati—Scrap quotations, al- 
though unchanged excepting for a 
$1 cut in short rails, are nominal in 
the current dull market. Shipments 
to mills are on a curtailed level, those 
to foundries also are light, indicating 
the light melt on castings. Dealers 
are less active and? even though they 
are dissatisfied with prices, they are 
not likely to hold large tonnages on 
speculation. 

Birmingham—The scrap market is 
described here as being ‘‘completely 
in the doldrums.” There is little 
agreement as to actual prices, the 
largest buyer being out of the market 
at least until next month. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices in this dis- 
trict remain nominal with sales prac- 
tically nonexistent. Mill reserves are 
comfortable with shipments on un- 
expired orders meeting daily needs. 
There are signs, however, the latter 
condition won’t prevail long, since 
rural collections are declining. 

Los Angeles—Firming tendencies 
have made their appearance, and some 
observers believe the scrap market 
possibly has touched bottom in this 
district. Although posted prices are 
unchanged, deals within the trade are 
bringing higher quotations. Dealers 
report mill inquiries regarding pur- 
chase of larger tonnages than have 





e Ruggedly made to 
withstand severe use .... 
advanced designing in fan 
blades ....rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
.... well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck. Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 


pedestal (floor mounting) 


or bracket (wall mounting). 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Heat Treated 


CASTINGS 








Continental's complete foundry 
and machine shop facilities as- 
sure you prompt service on any 
size castings—of any steel an- 
alysis—or physical requirement. 
Specify annealing, heat treat- 
ing or any degree of machining 
on any size casting from 50 Ibs. 
to 250,000 Ibs. CONTINENTAL 
can give you promptly scheduled 
delivery! 


: € 
ontinental & 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Pittsburgh 


Plants at 


Chicago - 


East Chicago, ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.;Pittsburgh, Pa 
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been called for in some months. 
Only a little material currently is 
available in local yards, because 
collections have fallen off to a trickle 
due to the drop in prices. No. 1 
cupola cast is holding at $25-$30, al- 
though demand is meagre for foun- 
dry iron. 


San Francisco—The lull in mill 
buying of domestic scrap continues 
and, although prices have not changed 
since the first of this month, the 
undertone is soft. The strike-caused 
week’s shutdown of Columbia’s mill 
at Pittsburg, Calif., will have an ef- 
fect on further weakening demand. 
Dealers report collections have slowed 
considerably. 


Seattle—Steel scrap prices took 
another nose dive this week, mills on 
May 19 announcing a drop from $22 
to $17 for No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting, f.o.b. plant, Seattle. On ship- 
ments from outside Seattle, mills will 
absorb 50 per cent of the rail freight. 
No. 1 and No. 2 bundles dropped from 
$18 to $15 and other scrap items in 
proportion. Considerable material is 
enroute at former prices. Bethlehem’s 
Seattle mill expects a cargo of 8,000 
tons of prepared scrap from the 
Philippines in June. Mills report 
receipts are ample for current re- 
quirements and there is no inclination 
to expand inventories beyond a 
reasonable margin in view of the 
overall outlook. 

Foundries in this area, operating 
at about 50 per cent of capacity, 
have no materials problems at present 
but are concerned about obtaining 
new business. Cast iron is quoted at 
$20 to $25, according to quality, 
while pig iron is available in ample 
tonnages for present needs. 


Mill Equipment Builders Busy 


Pittsburgh—Builders of steel mill 
equipment report order backlogs have 
been reduced in recent months, al- 
though not nearly to the extent of 
other industrial lines. Most interests 
have cufficient business on hand to 
sustain present high level operations 
through remainder of this year. Bulk 
of new orders is originating from for- 
eign sources and still further improve- 
ment in this business is indicated 
over coming months with clearance 
by ECA of foreign government steel 
mill expansion programs. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 104 


Cleveland—Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore declined during 
April to 7,321,856 tons from 7,734,760 
tons in March and compared with 
4,976,069 tons in April, 1948, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, this city. This brought 
the total for the first four months to 
29,639,512 tons compared with 25,- 
107,565 tons in the like 1948 period, 
including United States consumption 
of 28,698,847 tons and 24,137,181 tons 
in the respective periods. 

Total stocks as of May 1 amounted 
to 17,802,854 tons compared with 
17,308,374 tons as of April 1 and 
17,124,962 as of May 1, 1948. Of the 
May 1 total, 14,863 tons were at 
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furnaces and 2,033,169 tons on Lak: 
Erie docks in the United States and 
906,017 tons at furnaces in Canada. 


As of May 1, 175 furnaces were in 
blast and 10 idle in the United States 
compared with 177 and 8, respective. 
ly, a month ago; 162 and 20, re- 
spectively, a year ago. In Canada, 
9 were in blast and 1 idle on each of 
the three dates. 


As of May 15, the American Great 
Lakes ore fleet totaled 266 boats 
having a trip capacity of 2,622,250 
tons, based on 20-foot draft. Al! 
boats were in commission and al! 
but one, owned by Wilson Transit Co., 
were in the ore trade. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 105 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Structura! 
Steel & Forge Co. has made an aver- 
age reduction of $5 a ton in its ware- 
house price of steel products. They 
will range as high as $15 a ton on 
plates and structural shapes. 


The reductions, according to Morris 
Rosenblatt, president, were made 
possible when Geneva Steel Co. made 
available larger tonnages of products 
to Salt Lake City and inter-mountain 
warehouses. Mr. Rosenblatt pointed 
out that the reductions bring ware- 
house prices here to a lower level 
than jobber prices in Chicago for 
similar products produced in the Chi- 
cago district. 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. was one of the last major pro- 
ducers to raise distributors’ discount 
from 5 to 10 per cent on stainless 
sheets, hot-rolled bars, plates and 
shapes, effective May 12. Prior to 
initial price action last year of dis- 
continuing distributors’ discounts, 10 
per cent was granted on sheets; 71 
per cent on hot-rolled bars, plates and 
shapes; 5 per cent on cold finished 
bars, strip and wire. In the interim 
the industry rescinded this action to 
extent of granting distributors a dis- 
count of 5 per cent and permitting 
them to combine products of identical 
gage in standard widths and lengths 
to obtain higher quantity discounts. 
Latest price action reverts to old 
selling practice on quantity discounts. 
Upward adjustment in discount on 
cold-finished bars, strip and _ wire 
soon is expected to be made by major 
producers. 


Chicago —- Warehouse _ business, 
while having undergone a drastic 
change in the past several months, 
is still far from being on a normal 
basis. Stocks in the aggregate are 
greater than previously but are still 
out of balance in all flat-rolled car- 
bon products and are especially low 
in galvanized sheets and plates. More 
effort, however, is made by every dis- 
tributor to fill all the items on the 
lists given them, but with buying 
now done to a great degree on an 
immediate-delivery basis complet« 
filling of every order is not possible. 
One of the major factors presently 
thwarting attempts to maintain ade- 
quate stocks of hot and cold-finished 
bars and bar - size shapes is the 
widening gaps in mill rolling sched- 
ules for individual sizes. One ware- 
houseman reports that certain sizes 
which used to be rolled at six to 
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eight-week intervals are now being 
scheduled for rolling at up to 12- 
week intervals, a situation which is 
resulting in large stocks of a given 
size soon after the rolling and virtual 
exhaustion of stocks for a consider- 
able period before the next. Ware- 
houses continue to get offers of sub- 
stantial tonnages of steel, particular- 
ly sheets, from customers who are 
reducing inventories, trying to un- 
load steel taken on irrevocable com- 
mitments, etc. One reported last 
week having turned down a very 
attractive offer, pricewise, for wide 
10-gage hot-rolled sheets in coils from 
a large manufacturer who had pre- 
sumably received the material under 
a conversion arrangement. Most of- 
ferers of similar material now are 
reconciled to taking a loss on un- 
needed material of this type, since 
they are not willing to spend the 
money required for freight charges 
from the finishing mill or make fur- 
ther payments for storage when all 
indications point to a better supply 
of mill steel in third quarter. 


Cincinnati—Warehouse stocks will 
be in balance, on prewar standards, 
within two or three weeks. Supplies 
of some items had been excessive, 
but adjustments in tonnages are near 
completion. Sales are holding to 
recent volume, with the trend to- 
ward reduction in size of individual 
orders and early delivery demanded. 


Birmingham—Warehouse men say 
demand is “relatively good.” It has 
tapered off a little, but bars, small 
shapes, plates and sheets remain 
strong. A “little more steel” is 
being allocated warehouses, although 
steel mills say their heavy book- 
ings precludes much larger alloca- 
tions. 


Los Angeies—Jobbers report more 
active buying of steel products, which 
they attribute to depletion of inven- 
tories by many of their customers. 
Some of these plants, however, are 
able to pick up odd tonnages of 
surplus inventory offered by other 
fabricators at market or less. Ware- 
house stocks generally are adequate 
in all categories, with the exception 
of galvanized. Supplies are well 
enough balanced that some jobbers 
are able to refuse offered sheet ton- 
nages. 


San Francisco—A survey of steel 
jobbers in this area indicates their 
business declined an average of 35.5 
per cent in the first four months 
this year as compared with the like 
period of 1948. 


This rate of decline is slightly 
larger than in the first quarter, in- 
dicating further retraction of busi- 
ness in April. No pick-up developed 
in May. Warehousemen attribute the 
decline to the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy of all consumers. 


Seattle—Wholesale jobbers, in view 
of the easier supply situation, ex- 
pect to have complete stocks by 
August, for the first time since before 
the war. Mills are accepting orders 
for June-July shipment of sheets and 
the potential supply of plates appears 
to be equal to current demands. Alloy 
items are quiet, due in some measure 
to restricted logging operations in 
this area. Interests who overbought 
these items have dumped surplus on 
the market. Jobbers report May 
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volume better than that in April, 
although there is every indication 
that it has changed from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market. Nails are easier 
and other items, recently short, are 
in improved supply. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—March production 
of iron and steel in Canada was at 
the highest monthly record in his- 
tory. Pig iron output at 202,130 net 
tons indicated a daily average rate 
of 86.7 per cent of total rated ca- 
pacity and compares with a rate of 
82 per cent for February and 74 per 
cent for March, 1948. March output 
included 165,190 tons of basic iron, 
19,201 tons of foundry iron, and 17,- 
739 tons of malleable iron. 

With 12 of the 14 blast furnaces 
in Canada blowing, charges to these 
furnaces in March included 367,601 
tons of iron ore; 34,175 tons of mill 
cinder, scale, sinter, etc., and 9717 
tons of scrap. 

Production of steel ingots and 
castings in March was at the record 
rate of 298,461 net tons, or at an 
average of 92.6 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity compared with 89.1 per cent 
for February and 88.8 per cent for 
March, 1948. Production for March 
included 287,885 tons of steel ingots 
and 10,576 tons of steel castings. 

Charges to steel furnaces in March 
included 160,587 tons of pig iron, 
82,002 tons of scrap of consumers’ 
own make and 90,102 tons of pur- 
chased scrap. 

Ferroalloys produced in March to- 
taled 22,457 net tons. 


Following are comparative pro- 
duction figures in net tons: 


Steel Ingots Pig Ferro- 

Castings Iron alloys 
Mar. 1949..... 298,461 202,130 22,457 
Feb. 1949..... 259,271 172,724 21,713 
Mar. 1948..... 286,026 172,675 14,293 
3 Mos, 1949... 842,439 557,928 66,101 
3 Mos, £948... 782,398 483,840 43,241 
3 Mos, 1947... 748,752 492,348 33,198 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


125 tons, grain elevator, Morrow, Oreg., to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; 
Central Construction Co., Spokane, Wash., 
general contract. 

100 tons, addition to Jane Addams school, Se- 
attle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, improvements, Eielson air field, Alas- 
ka, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. : 

100 tons, two grain elevators, Eastern Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Henry George & Sons, Spo- 
kane, general contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


255 tons, Schooner Bayou control structure, 
Vermilion parish, La.; bids June 17 to Corps 
of Engineers, New Orleans; also 200 tons of 
sector gates and machinery. 

Unstated, 200-foot Duwamish river bridge, 
Kings county, Wash.; plans approved; bids 
soon. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4200 tons, Elizabeth, Pa., bridge, Pennsylvania 
state highway project, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

2700 tons, Pennsylvania railroad freight ter- 
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The AIR is YOURS 
-USE IT 


To Assure Your Supply of 





At Low Cost... 


r 

Dhete is an inexhaustible supply 
of oxygen in the air, and with 
Air Products generators you can 
extract your own oxygen from 
air, with no investment for 
equipment. 


You remove the risk of delivery 
failures. You also eliminate loss 
from evaporation, residual loss 
and the expense of handling 
and delivery when you generate 
your own oxygen with Air 
Products generators. 


If you use over 200,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen per month, it 
will pay you to investigate the 
leasing of Air Products genera- 
tors. Write today, telling us 
your average monthly and peak 
oxygen loads and other per- 
tinent information. No obliga- 
tion to you. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 538 
Allentown, Pa. 


OXYGEN GENERATORS 
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NEW BUSINESS 








minal at Pittsburgh, to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham 

325 tons, two turbogenerator foundations, Del- 
aware Power & Light Co., Edgemoor, Del., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

325 tons, hospital addition, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, 66th St. and 
York Ave., New York, to Grand Iron Works 
Inc., that city. 

266 tons, grandstand, Billings, Mont., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, 
lowa 

200 tons, bridge, Department of Public Works, 
Bronx, New York, through Peerless Con- 
struction Co., to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
hat city 

182 tons, state bridge, proj. F-002-2(3), Lark- 
spur, Colo., to Midwest Steel & Iron Works 
Co., Denver 

100 tons or more, 100-ton bridge crane and 
10-ton traveling crane for Seattle city light, 
to Cyclops Iron Works, San Francisco, low 
$41,715. 

100 tons, St. Anthony’s Church, Union City, 
N. J., to Grand Iron Works Inc., New York, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1700 tons, apartment, School House Lane, 
Philadelphia, Turner Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor; bids closed last week. 

455 tons, state highway bridge, sec. 4-2-F, 
Carmi, White county, Illinois; Allied Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Chicago, low. 

400 tons, textile plant, Broad Brook, Conn.; 
bids ir 

315 tons, deck welded girder bridge over New 
Haven railroad, Middletown, Conn.; bids 
June 6, Hartford; also 90 tons, three-span 
I-beam bridge, Danbury, and 50 tons, 
welded composite girder bridge, Beacon 
Falls, Conn. 

222 tons, state highway bridge, sec. 34-2-1-SF, 
Danville, Vermilion county, LUlinois; Mil- 
waukee Bridge Co., low 

221 tons, state highway bridge, sec, 117-1- 


510 tons, 8 to 16-inch, 


SF, Litchfield, Montgomery county, Illinois; 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., low, 

200 tons, state bridge, Cranford Township, 
Union county, New Jersey; bids June 9. 
200 tons, also 75 tons reinforcing, Emerson 
St. viaduct, Seattle; bids to Port of Seattle, 

June 1 

200 tons, high school gymnasium, Stratford, 
Conn.; bids in. 

200 tons, grade crossing eliminations, Cran- 
ford, N. J.; bids June 9, Trenton. 

175 tons, state bridge work, Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania; bids June 17. 

174 tons, state highway bridge, sec. I1F, 
Carmi, White county, Illinois; Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., low. 

150 tons, hospital building, New Milford, 
Conn.; bids June 1, 

105 tons, state bridge work, Lehigh county, 
Pennsylvania; bids June 17. 

Unstated, railroad bridge, East low canal, Co- 
lumbia Basin project; bids to Bureau of 
Reclamation, Denver, June 7; Spec. No. 
2643 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


170 tons, water storage tank, College Place, 
Wash., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh. 

Unstated, water storage tank for King county 
district No. 14, Seattle, to American Pipe & 
Construction Co., Portland, Oreg. 


PIPE 
STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 1160 feet 30 inch steel pipe; bids to 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Portland, Oreg., 
May 17. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


water division, district 
government, Washington; bids in. 
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RD CRANES 
any span or tift-51e 150 tors 


In the long haul, shaving costs here and there, while in- 
creasing production frequently means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. BEDFORD CRANES are built for a 
crafty long haul: their installation is adequate; equipment 











is modern, safe, efficient; operating economy and higher 
speed increase production and adds to profit. Write today for catalog or 
case histories. We also supply structural steel, derricks, steel buildings and 


gray iron castings. 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BEDFORD, 


Engineers 
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Designers 


INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Fabricators 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Alabama Appliance Co. Inc 
c/o contractor, has awarded a $100,000 cor 
tract to T. C. Brasfield, 3021 Sixth Ave. s 
for construction of a warehouse and office 


ARKANSAS 


CAMEL, ARK. — Arkansas-Missouri Pow: 
Corp. will build a $8 million steam elect: 
generating plant. 


CALIFORNIA 


HAYWARD, CALIF.—Atlas Imperial Diese! 
Engine Co., 1000 19th Ave., Oakland, Calif 
has awarded a $135,000 contract to Larsen 
& Larsen, 629 Bryant St., San Francisco, 
for construction of the second portion of a 
factory; Douglas, McLellan & Associates, 
816 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles, architect: 
H. M. O'Neil Co., 610 16th St., Oakland, 
engineer. 

LOS ANGELES—New shipping facilities are 
to be constructed by Los Angeles Board of 
Harbor Commissioners at cost of $9,153,000 
Project includes a passenger and cargo 
terminal for the West Basin, $5,800,000; 
wharf and transit sheds, $2,458,000; in- 
cinerator plant, $250,000; and _ fencing, 
gates, and floodlights. 

LOS ANGELES — Beverly Hills Development 
Co., 145 S. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
has awarded a $400,000 contract for W. & J. 
Sloane Co., to Harold Roach, 4285 Hunting- 
ton Dr., for construction of a warehouse. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Recreation Commission of 
city and San Francisco county, City Hall, 
will spend $1,359,873 in field houses for 
playgrounds at Potrero Hill Playground, St. 
Mary’s Playground, Oceanview Playground 
and Sunset Playground. 


CONNECTICUT 


DANBURY, CONN.—Danbury Industrial Corp., 
205 Main St., has awarded a $125,000 con- 
tract to Hewlett Construction Co., 600 Lind- 
ley St., Bridgeport, and Bernard J, Dolan, 
207 Greenwich Ave., Bethel, Conn., for con- 
struction of a factory, Shelter Rock Rd. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Stanley Works has 
awarded a contract to Turner Construction 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, for an 
addition to its cold strip rolling mill; R. J. 
Willoughby, engineer. 


FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Horne-Wilson Inc., 
214 E. Bay St., has awarded a $160,000 con- 
tract to O. P. Woodcock, 420 W. Monroe St., 
for construction of a warehouse; Jefferson 
D. Powell, Atlantic Bank Bldg., architect. 

MIAMI, FLA.—G. Goldberg, c/o contractor, 
has awarded a $100,000 contract to Chalker 
Construction Co., 343 S. W. North River 
Dr., for construction of a warehouse. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Burny Bros., 2747 W. Van Buren 
St., will build a $700,000 plant, Chicago 
Ave. & Kilpatrick St.; L, P. Sumarkoff, 
105 W. Madison St., architect. 

DECATUR, ILL.—A. E, Staley Mfg. Co. has 
awarded a contract to Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Chemical Plants Division, to supply 
processing equipment and engineering for 4 
soybean extraction plant which the company 
will erect adjacent to its present extractior 
plant. 


IOWA 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, 1101 Walnut St., ha 
awarded a $530,000 contract to A. H. New- 
mann & Bros., Hubbell Bidg., for construc- 
tion of a grain elevator. 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE—Whittenberg Construction Co. 
2214 S. Floyd St., will erect a $1.7 million 
warehouse for A. & P. Tea Co. 
LOUISVILLE—National Distillers Products, 
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1378 Lexington Rd., will build a $1.8 million 
warehouse; contract awarded to Sanderson 
& Porter, 1373 Lexington Rd. 


MICHIGAN 


LANCASTER, MICH,—Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Co., 10340 Oakland Ave., Detroit, will 
build a §2 million plant; Austin Co., 16112 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, engineer and archi- 
tect 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH—W. H. Ziegler Co., 304 Lake Ave. 
S., has awarded a $220,000 contract to A. 
Hedenberg & Co., 4621 E. Superior Ave., 
for construction of a warehouse. 


MISSOURI 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—M. T. A. Milling €o., 
506 Boonville St., has awarded a $500,000 
contract to Seth E. Giem & Associates, Land 
Bank Bidg., for construction of a plant. 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. — Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Grain Exchange Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr., has awarded a $125,000 contract to 
Ryan Construction Co., 2606 Taylor St., 
Omaha, for construction of:a grain elevator. 


NEW JERSEY 


RARITAN TWP., N. J.—Johnson & Johnson, 
500 George St., New Brunswick, N. J., has 
awarded a $1.5 million contract to John W. 
Ryan Construction Co., 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, for construction of a shipping 
center, warehouse and office; Fellheimer & 
Wagner, 155 E. 42nd St., New York, archi- 
tect. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Henry Clay & Back & Co. 
Ltd., 507 Grand St., has awarded a $100,- 
000 contract to Campbell Bros., Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Bidg., New York, for factory 
alterations; A. Francisco & Jacobus, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York, engineer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Burlington Mills has 
awarded a $317,810 contract to H. L. Coble 





Construction Co., Greensboro, N. C., for 
construction of a mill and warehouse; Mc- 
Minn & Norfleet, Greensboro, architect. 


CAMP LEJEUNE, N. C.—Bureau Yards & 
Docks, Marine Barracks, will build field 
house, $725,865. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Standfast Products Co. has 
been incorporated by William Marcus, 2528 
Mayfield Rd., president; Wilbur W. Merkel, 
5 River Rd.; Gates Mills, O., treasurer; and 
Robert W. Campbell, Union Commerce Bldg., 
secretary. It will manufacture plastic and 
metal products, principally kitchen utensils. 


CLEVELAND—Earl F. Bahm Roofing & Sheet 
Metal Co., a new corporation, has acquired 
the former Bicker Bros. Sheet Metal Co., 
and will continue to operate the business at 
the same location, 4070 E, 82nd St. 


CRESTLINE, O.—Schill Mfg. Co. will build a 
new plant to replace the building leveled by 
a $250,000 fire May 3. 


MINGO JUNCTION, 0O.—Steel Service Inc. 
will build a warehouse and office building. 


OKLAHOMA 


STARR COUNTY, OKLA.—Continental Oil Co. 
plans enlargement of natural gasoline plant, 
45 miles northwest of McAllen and 20 miles 
northeast of Rio Grande City, Okla.; cost, 
approximately $1.5 million. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE, PA.—General Electric Co. announces 
receipt of orders totaling $2,750,000 for the 
Locomotive & Car Equipment Division of 
the Erie Works. The orders, for locomo- 
tives and electrical equipment, came from 
Chilean State Railway, Canadian National 
Railway, and Detroit Street Railway. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
Freeport, Ill., has awarded a $250,000 con- 
tract to H. F. Van & Sons for addition to 
factory, Illinois St.; Anker F. Hansen, ar- 
chitect; Ralph R. Wilson, associate architect. 


TEXAS 


ETTER, TEX.—Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles 
ville, Okla., has a $16 million expansion pr: 
gram underway at ammonia plant; Rrown 
Root, 4300 Calhoun Rd., Houston, genera 
contractor. 

HOUSTON—Humble Oil & Refining Co. report: 
fire damage to warehouse estimated a: 
$100,000. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Sinclair Refining Co 
1305 S. Laredo St., will build three $75,000 
service stations at S. Flores & Compton 
Sts., Melrose & McCullough Sts., and Com 
merce & Pine Sts. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Lundin & May 
Foundry Co, Inc., 454 W. Fifth North S&t., 
will build a $70,000 foundry; W. E. Nelson, 
Utah Savings & Trust Bidg., architect. 


CANADA 


TORONTO, ONT. — Imperial Oil Ltd., 56 
Chureh St., has awarded a contract to Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Wilcox St., Hamilton, 
Ont., for 67,000 tons of steel plate; to Page- 
Hershey Tubes Ltd., Welland, Ont., for plate 
fabricated into 457 mi, 16 in. pipe; to Rail- 
way & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Ont., for pump for pumping station. 
These contracts, approximating $9 million, 
are awarded by Imperial Oil Ltd. for ex- 
tension of service in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, 

ARVIDA, QUE.—Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Que., has 
awarded a $1 million contract to Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 1900 Sherbrooke St. W.., 
Montreal, for construction of a laboratory 
and auditorium; Barott, Marshall, Mont- 
gomery & Merrett, Canada Cement Bidg., 
Montreal, architect. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Quebec Enterprises Ltd., 
204 W. Notre Dame St., has awarded a 
$125,000 contract to Barnabe & Sons Ltd., 
7615 St. Laurence Blvd,, for construction 
of a factory; M. W. Roth, 204 W. Notre 
Dame St., architect; Archer & Dufresne, 25 
St. Louis St., Quebec City, Que., engineer. 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 105) 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per lb of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45, (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia. 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., € 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
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Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,O,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
Ib W. or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 

1., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 2l1c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate alowed. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per 1b; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.25c, less ton 18.5. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per lb or alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; les ton tots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.i. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload llc, ton lots 11.25c, 
smaller lots 11.75c per lb alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, or 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.ob. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 
Mo., f.ob. Langeloth and Washington, Pa2., 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 


STEEL 





























